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CHAP.     I. 


Doctor  Vampus  displays  his  wonderful  Talents  at  a 
Vestry  Meeting — Oratory  of  Mr.  Hubblebubble,  a 
dissenting  Academician — Eloquence  of  the  Overseers 
and  Church-wardens — The  Law}'er  that  confined  the 
Exertion  of  his  Talents  to  Parish  Meetings — Vam- 
pus introduces  our  Hero  to  a  Society  of  School- 
masters— Benevolent  eagerness  of  those  learned 
Personages  to  communicate  their  Knowledge — the 
Dispute  about  the  Geography  of  Constantinople, 
and  its  fatal  Effects. 

JLJ'OCTOR  Vampus  became  very  desirous 
of  introducing  Charles  into  parties,  in 
which  his  learning  and  accomplishments 
might  appear  to  advantage;  that  he  might 
take  to  himself  the  credit  of  the  formation 
of  so  promising  a  youth.  He  carried  him 
VOL.  II.  B  into 
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frequent  attendance  of  Dr.  Vampus  was  a 
very  valuable  accession  to  that  room. 

Many  a  hard  contention  of  oratory  was 
the  Doctor  engaged  in.  The  palm  of 
eloquence  was  long  disputed  in  the  vestry 
between  him  and  a  Mr.  Hubblebubble,  a 
brother  schoolmaster,  distinguished  for  that 
species  of  discourse  wdiich  mingles  begin- 
ning, middle,  and  end,  in  one  beautiful 
confusion.  Nor  were  these  two  eminent 
speakers  without  a  rival;  a  formidable  one 
they  often  experienced  in  a  haberdasher, 
much  renowned  for  that  kind  of  oratorial 
excellence,  which,  despising  common  rules, 
boldly  soars  above  etymology  and  syntax. 
When  any  question  occurred  concerning  the 
rate  to  be  levied,  Dr.  Vampus  would  in- 
struct the  assembly  in  the  modes  practised 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  for  managing 
their  parishes.  Mr.  Hubblebubble  would 
take  occasion  to  throw  out  some  profound 
remark  on  the  badness  of  the  government, 
and  the  constitution,  while  Mr.  Malster 
would  recommend  that  the  poor  unfor- 
tunate 
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tunate  creatures  should  have  a  larger  allow- 
ance of  beer  to  comfort  then-  spirits. 

It  happened  about  this  time  that  Mr. 
Bricklay,  the  overseer,  had  made  some  ad- 
ditions to  the  buildings  both  of  Dr.  Vam- 
pus  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Hubbkbubble. 
These  two  worthy  preceptors  consulted 
whether  the  parish  might  not  contribute 
their  quotas  of  the  expence.  Accordingly, 
they  sounded  Mr.  Bricklay  on  the  practica- 
bility of  their  finding  him  a  parish  job,  on 
condition  that  he  would  deduct  a  consider- 
able part  from  the  amount  of  their  bill?. 
Bricklay  informed  them  that  he  thought  the 
workhouse  required  considerable  enlarge- 
ment, but  that  he  was  afraid  great  opposi- 
tion would  be  miade  in  the  parish  to  a  pro- 
posal for  that  purpose. 

"  Pray,  my  good  friend,  Bricklay,'*  fays 
the  Doctor,  "  what  could  you  undertake 
to  execute  a  work  of  that  sort  for,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  afford  yourself  a  reasonable  pro- 
fit? By  reasonable,  I  mean  .vz^c/^  a  profit  a.s 

B  3  parisfi 
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parish  officers  ztsnallij  receive  in  managing 
parish  jobs, ^^ 

"  Why,**  srtys  Brickky,  "  for  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  I  could  finish  such  an  addition 
with  a  very  good  profit  to  myself.'* 

"  Very  well,'*  said  Vampus,  "  if  we  can 
bring  the  business  to  bear  in  the  vestry,  you 
give  in  your  estimate  at  eight  hundred 
pounds,  we  shall  divide  the  odd  three,  like 
brothers,  between  us.  It  will  not  make 
above  three  pounds  a  year  difference  to 
every  good  house  in  the  parish,  and  it  v/lll 
be  a  considerable  gain  to  ourselves.'* 

Hubblebubble  perfectly  coincided  with 
this  opinion.  Bricklay  thought  eight  hun- 
dred too  much,  and  proposed  seven,  and 
that  the  counsellors  should  only  have  fifty 
a-piece.  The  deduction  was  objected  to 
with  great  rage.  Dr.  Vampus  delivered  a 
very  learned  harangue  on  the  equity  of  the 
Romans  and  Greeks  on  such  divisions, 
until  Hubblebubble,  who  was  a  Welch- 
man,  and  very  choleric,  sputtered  out,  as 
fast  as  anger  and  stammering  would  per- 
mit. 
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mit.  much  abuse  against  the.  iniquity  of 
Bricklay,  in  proposing  to  allow  tliem  only 
fifty  pounds  a-piece,  for  getting  him  such  a 
profitable  job  at  the  expence  of  the  parish, 
Bricklay,  on  considering  the  matter,  thought 
that  if  he  received  30Cl.  clear,  of  the  parish 
spoils,  that  it  would  be  unneighbo-urly  to 
object  to  a  distribution  of  2001.  be- 
tween his  two  friends,  who  were  to  be  the 
means  of  his  acquiring  those  spoils.  Ac- 
cordingly the  matter  was  completely  settled 
over  a  cheerful  bottle  of  wine. 

"  Hubblebubble/^  said  Vampus,  "  you 
are  a  good  hand  at  collecting  private  sub- 
scriptions for  the  poor,  you  finger  the  cash : 
come,  don't  take  it  amiss  now.  Doctor,  you 
know  what  my  pupil,  Charles  Douglas, 
says." 

"  D — n  your  pupil,  Charles  Douglas;  I 
hate  those  Scotchmen,  they  are  sosatyricaL 
But  what  does  he  say?" 

"  Oh  don't  be  angry  now.     I'll  tell  you 

what  he  says.     He  says  you  are  like  Signor 

Manuel  Ordonnez,  in  Gil  Bias,  that  got 

B  4  money 
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money  by  taking  care  of  the  poor.  You 
raised  a  good  round  sum,  Hubby,  for  your 
old  neighbour  in  charity.  So  I  understand 
the  mortgage  on  his  house  is  paid  off,  and 
that  it  is  now  in  your  possession.  Well, 
well,  I  don't  want  to  get  into  your  se- 
crets.'' 

*•  Poh,  poh,  poh,*'  says  Hubblebubble, 
"  it  is  all  nonsense,  all  a  false  report." 

"  Take  care  you  don't  blab  this  affair 
with  Ericklay,  here,  as  you  did  your  own.'* 

"  I  blab  it!"  said  the  other,  "  How  the 
devil  did  I  blab  it  ?  Did  not  I  go  about  to 
every  house  in  the  neighbourhood  to  shew 
that  I  had  acted  fairly?" 

"  The  very  anxiety,"  said  Vampus, 
"  gave  your  neighbours  a  diiferent  idea. 
However,  we  do  not  want  to  know  your 
secrets." 

"  Vampus,"  said  Hubblebubble,  "  how 
goes  Miss  Bouncer  on  ?" 

"  Miss  Bouncer!"  said  Vampus,  "what 
do  you  mean  by  introducing  the  name  of 
that  respectable  lady?" 

"  Come 
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*'  Come,  come,  Doctor,"  said  Mr. 
Bricklay,  "  don't  scrutinize  one  another's 
secrets,  let  us  miind  the  business  in  hand." 

The  preceptors  recollected  as  much  of 
their  classical  erudition  as  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  hoc  age,  and  proceeded  to 
lay  down  their  plan  of  operations.  It  was 
agreed  that  Bricklay^  him^self  should  not 
appear,  but  that  the.  two  preceptors  should 
promote  the  matter  among  their  respec- 
tive friends,  and  when  the  affair  was  ripe, 
call  a  vestry.     The  assembly  met, 

**  Consedere  duces  ct  vidgi  stanie  cor  ana 

'*  Surgit  ad  hos  clypei  dominus  sejitemjdicis  Ajr.x." 

Anglice — The  overseers  and  church -war- 
dens sat  down,  the  other  parishioners  stand- 
ing in  a  ring,  uprose  to  them  Dr.  Yampus, 
Lord  of  the  Brazen  Face. 

**  Mr.  President,"  he  said^ "  no  country,  as 
ever  I  heard  of,  either  in  ancient  or  modern 
times,  has  been  so  much  distinguished  for 
beneficence,  for  charity,  for  bounty,  and  for 
comm^iseration  to  the   poor  and  indigent, 

B  5  and 
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and  distressed,  and  afflicted  as  England. 
England,  Mr.  President,  has  been  more  re- 
nowned for  pity,  and  kindness,  and  benevo- 
lence to  those  who  are  in  want  of  the  ne- 
cessaries, and  requisites,  and  conveniences, 
and  accommodations  of  life,  than  any  other 
nation  recorded  either  in  sacred  or  profane 
history,  either  in  the  Northern  or  Southern 
hemisphere.  I  say,  Mr.  President,  mark 
my  words,  either  in  Northern  or  Southern 
hemisphere.  If,  Mr.  President,  we  inquire 
into  the  internal  manners  and  institutions 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  Asia,  Europe, 
and  Africa,  which  have  been  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  old  world,  because 
they  were  known  by  the  ancients;*  or 
America,  called  the  new  world,  because 
lately  discovered,  we  shall  find  that  in 
neither  of  them,  old  or  new,  have  the  poor 
been  so  well  attended  to  as  in  England^ 
Let  us  begin  with  Japan,  and  proceed  west- 

*  See  in  Geograyphy^  Question  and  Answer,  the 
source  of  the  Doctor's  wonderful  erudition. 

ward 
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ward  to  Peru,  or  let  us  begin  at  Cape 
North  and  proceed  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  Cape  Horn,  you  will  find  no 
country,  I  say,  Mr.  President,  you  will  find 
no  country  in  which  there  is  such  provision 
made  for  the  poor  as  in  England.** 

Having  poured  out  his  learning  in  afHrm- 
ing  what  nobody  could  deny,  the  great  man 
proceeded  to  shew,  that  in  other  parishes 
much  more  attention  was  bestowed  on  the 
accommodation  of  the  poor  by  way  of 
building  than  in  that  in  which  he  resided, 
mentioning  those  in  every  country,  and 
almost  every  town  in  England,  in  order  to 
prove  their  superiority.  Many  of  the  au- 
dience were  as  much  astonished  at  the 
learning  he  displayed  in  reciting  the  names 
of  Northallerton,  Wolverhampton,  Ponte- 
fract,  Scarborough,  Whitehaven,  and  Long- 
horsley,  as  they  had  been  with  the  erudition 
exhibited  in  his  account  of  the  poor's-rates 
in  Cochin-China,  Coromandel,  Molucca, 
and  Bildulgerid,  on  the  parochial  establish- 
ment 5>  of  which  he  had  dwelt  with  great  learn- 

B  6  ing. 
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ing.  The  majority  of  the  hearers  were 
struck  with  such  admiration  that  they 
appeared  ready  to  accede  to  his  proposal. 
One  or  two,  indeed,  began  to  attempt  to 
prove,  that  the  parochial  establishments  of 
Bildulgerid  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  pa- 
rochial establishments  in  their  parish  ;  that 
the  question  merely  was,  whether  the  pre- 
sent house  was  large  enough  for  the  pur- 
pose; and  that  an  accurate  survey  of  the 
house,  by  persons  totally  unconnected  with 
the  parish,  ought  to  precede  a  resolution 
that  would  take  away  the  people's  mone3^ 
One  person  affirmed,  that  even  if  the  ex- 
am.ple  of  other  places  was  to  be  their  guide, 
instead  of  what  was  expedient  in  that 
particular  case,  he  had  some  doubts  how 
far  the  instance  of  Coromandel  would 
apply,  as  the  said  Coromandel  was  not  a 
single  parish,  but  a  very  extensive  coast. 
To  that  observation  Dr.  Vampus  replied, 
that  he  knew  very  well  Coromandel  was  a 
coast  that  contained  many  parishes,  from 
Pondicherry  and  Bouram  Footer,  which  he 

said 
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said  were  the  two  principle  districts  of  that 
coast.  This  causing  some  animadversion 
on  the  Doctor's  geographical  knowledge,  he 
arose  in  a  great  passion,  and  with  fury  in  his 
eyes,  called  out,  '*  Has  any  man  in  this 
meeting  the  audacity  to  suppose  me  igno- 
rant of  history?  Will  any  one  affirm,  that 
Dr.  Vampus,  LL.D.  Lex  legitimus  Doc- 
toi\  is  unskilled  in  philosophy,  in  ancient 
and  modern  languages  ?  Do  I  not  know  to 
the  bottom  of  all  arts  and  sciences  ?  Answer 
me  that,  any  body  that  dares."  At  this 
some  of  the  opponents  smiled,  but  the  ma- 
jority heard  with  adoration  the  wonderful 
Doctor,  who  concluded  his  speech  with 
strongly  recommending  the  enlargement  of 
the  workhouse. 

Mr.  Hubblebubble  next  arose,  intend- 
ing to  speak  on  the  same  side,  but  there 
were  two  misfortunes  that  generally  at- 
tended this  gentleman's  eloquence.  The 
first  was,  that  it  rarelij  proved  any  thiiig, 
the  second,  that  zvhat  it  intended  to  prove^ 
zvas  the  direct  contrary  of  ivhat  he  icished 

to 
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to  establish.  He  began  an  oration  on  the 
hardship  of  poor's-  rates,  and  the  great  ex- 
pence  of  them  to  the  parish,  when  Bricklay 
whispered  him,  that  his  speech  was  not  to 
their  purpose.  He  desisted.  Mr.  Suffolk, 
the  cheesemonger,  next  arose,  and  spoke  to 
the  followins;  effect : 

"  Mr.  President,  and  gentlemen  of  this 
here  parish,  now  assembled,  as  I  am  a  man 
as  is  well  known  in  the  parish,  and  as  is 
gone  through  the  different  ofHces,  and 
moreover,  is  a  man  of  known  property,  I 
thinks  as  how  my  words  is  entitled  to 
notice  in  this  here  westry.  Then,  gentle- 
men, let  me  tell  you,  that  my  werdid:  goes 
on  the  side  with  Dr.  Wampus.  Simon 
Suffolk,  the  cheesemonger,  very  well  known 
in  this  parish,  yes,  and  at  the  Bank  too, 
mark  that,  Mr.  President,  S.  Suffolk's 
name  to  a  bit  of  a  paper  will  give  it  credit, 
I  will  not  say  for  how  much,  but  ten  times 
one  is  ten,  let  me  tell  you  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, therefore,  what  I  says  oft  to  be 
minded;  and,  as  I  said  before,  Simon  Suf- 
folk 
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folk  wotes  with  Dr.  Wampus.  Isee  some  gen- 
tleman as  near  him  sneer;  I  know  well  enough 
what  they  mean,  they  thinks  as  how  I  side 
in  this  westry  with  Dr.  Wampus  because  for 
why,  I  sarves  his  house  in  the  cheese- 
mongery  line,  but  there  Dr.  Wampus  and  I 
is  equal.  My  son  is  with  the  Doctor,  as 
many  here  know^s.  We  agreed  that  we 
should  stoops  that  he  should  give  Simmy 
education,  and  I  should  give  him  cheese ; 
therefore,  it  is  not  to  obhge  the  Doctor, 
but  because  it  is  my  own  opinion,  that  I 
wote  for  this  enlargement ;  and  should  there 
be  more  poor  taken  in,  I  trust  the  honour- 
able the  church-wardens,  and  the  honoura- 
ble the  overseers,  will  continue  to  employ 
their  brother  and  friend,  Simon  Suffolk,  as 
before.'' 

The  most  sensible  and  intelligent  men  of 
the  parish  persisting  in  an  opposition,  they 
were  over-i*uled  by  hoots,  hisses,  and 
clamour.  Vampus's  motion  was  carried, 
the  estimate  was  made  and  a2:reed  to. 
Every  thing  being  settled,   Bricklay  had 

some 
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some  disputes  with  himself,  whether    he 

should  not  disavow  the  bargain  with  the  two 
preceptors ;  but  knowing  Vampus  to  be  an 
excellent  customer,  and  that  Hubblebub- 
ble  could  put  a  good  job  in  his  hands,  in 
the  rebuilding  of  a  house  that  had  been 
purchased  with  the  proceeds  of  a  charity, 
he  thought  it  was  as  well  to  keep  on  friendly- 
terms;  he,  therefore,  allowed  them  the  hun- 
dred pounds  each,  indemnifying  himself  by 
an  extra  charge  to  the  same  amount,  which 
the  good-natured  church-wardefis  and  over- 
seers paid  without  discussion,  assessing  the 
parish  with  the  same.  Thus,  through  the 
benevolence  of  Dr.  Vampus,  Bricklay  got  a 
job,  not  in  the  least  necessary,  that  put  the 
parish  to  the  expence  of  a  thousand  pounds, 
of  which,  three  hundred  executed  the  work, 
so  that  seven  hundred  were  clear  gain  to  the. 
associates.  So  beneficial  it  is  to  a  parish 
to  be  governed  or  influenced  by  vestry 
orators. 

But  the  Doctors   talents   for  parochial 
discussions  were  not  confined  to  that  which 

was 
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was  blessed  with  his  own  residence,  that  of 
the  disinterested  Mr.  Bricklay,  of  the 
learned  and  disinterested  Mr.  Suffolk,  and 
of  the  learned,  wise,  and  honest  Mr.  Hub- 
blebubble;  his  exertions  were  extended  to 
other  parts.  He  nearly  about  the  same 
time  acquired  much  renown  in  the  course 
of  a  contest  with  another  parish,  about  the 
procreation  and  nativity  of  a  bastard.  A 
meeting  had  been  appointed  between  com« 
mittees^From  the  two  vestries,  to  settle  the 
important  affair.  The  other  parish  had 
believed  they  had  stolen  a  march  by  bring- 
ing a  lawyer  of  very  great  renown  in  the 
vestjy,  a  scene  wherein  he  had  the  greatest 
opportunities  of  exercising  his  eloquence, 
as  he  was  interrupted  by  no  avocations  at 
Westminster  Hall.  As  he  was  the  idol  of 
the  parish,  it  was  a  very  great  blessing  that 
no  zvhere  else  attempts  were  m.ade  to  pre- 
vent it  from  monopolizing  the  oratory  of 
Counsellor  Jabber.  Great,  however,  as  he 
was  in  his  own  parish,  he  met  with  his 
match    in    Dr.   Vampus,  who  detected   a 

fallacy 
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fallacy  in  the  statemcDt  of  Mr.  Jabber,  anci 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  present,, 
that  seven  months  wti*e  not  nine.  The 
fi-iends  of  Jabber,  although  they  allowed 
that  he  did  ail  that  man  could  do  in  defence 
of  his  cause,  were  obliged  to  acknowledge 
the  astonishing,  talents  of  Dr.  Yampus. 
The  one,  as  the  worthy  Mr.  Suffolk,  the 
cheesemonger  and  church-warden,  with 
his  wonted  sagacity  and  facetiousness,  re- 
marked, was,  to  be  sure,  an  able  lawyer,  the 
other  was  a  Doctor  of  laws. 

Charles,  who  had  a  great  deal  of  humour, 
did  not  disrelish  vestry  meetings,  so  fertile  in 
that  species  of  eloquence  which  the  French 
call  gallimatiay  the  English,  nonsense.  Mr. 
Jabber  had  displayed  a  very  great  fund  of 
learning  in  reciting  the  various  laws  about 
bastards,  wathin  this  realm,  fi'om  the  tim,e  of 
Alfred  downwards,  mixed  with  dissertations 
on  several  eminent  bastards.  When  he  had 
finished,  his  friends  looked  with  a  trium- 
phant air  at  the  opposite  party,  when  Dr. 
Vampus^  with  undaunted  courage^  rose  up, 

and* 
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and,  after  very  high  compliments  to  the 
eloquence  of  Mr.  Jabber,  proceeded  to 
shew  still  greater  learning;  whereas  Mr. 
Jabber  had  gone  no  farther  back  than  the 
times  of  the  Saxons,  in  order  to  establish 
his  position,  that  bastards  ought  to  be 
taken  care  of,  Vampus  went  back  to  Abra- 
ham's  time,  mxcnticned  the  history  of  Ish- 
mael,  the  adventures  of  David,,  and  the 
concubines  of  Solomon,  and  coming  to  pro- 
fane history,  pronounced,  with  great  empha- 
sis, Sardinapalus.  So  sounding  a  name  had 
its  influence;  the  opposite  party  began  to 
hang  down  their  heads;  but  when  afterwards 
he  came  to  Caius  Julius  Caesar,  the  most 
strenuous  admirers  of  his  antagonist  looked 
with  dismay  at  one  another,  whispering, 
even  Mr.  Jabber  himself  can  be  outdone  in 
eloquence,  what  a  wonderful  man  is  this. 
The  Doctor,  after  three  quarters  of  an 
hour's  speech,  had  got  the  length  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  when  dinner  was  an- 
naunced,  an  intimation  Vvdiich  no  church- 
wardens nor  overseers  could,  for  a  minute, 

disregard. 
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disregard.  After  a  dinner  worthy  of  tiie 
feasters  on  a  child,  all  parties  being  in  high 
glee,  the  matter  was  compromised,  so  that 
the  eloquence  of  both  the  orators  was  su- 
perfluous ;  it,  however  procured  great  re- 
nown to  them,  and  the  character  of  Dr. 
Vampus  was  higher  than  ever. 

Dr.  Vampus  elevated  by  the  fame  he  had 
acquired  by  his  triumph  over  the  vestry 
lawyer,  bethought  himself  of  extending  his 
importance  by  displaying  his  talents  in 
other  societies.  About  this  time,  a  club  of 
schoolmasters  occasionally  met,  to  talk  on 
professional  concerns,  and  sometimes  about 
learned  subjects.  Vampus  had  been  ap- 
plied to,  to  be  one  of  their  set,  and  had 
thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  write  a  let- 
ter expressing  his  superiority,  which  he  ac- 
cordingly did  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  Gentlemen, 
"  I  have  received  your  invitation  to  make 
**  one  among  you.  I  have  already  distanced 
''  you  all,  and  shall,  for  a  time,  rest  upon 

"  my 
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"  my  shield,  when  I  find  any  of  you 
"  near  overtaking  me,  I  shall  take  another 
"  flight  and  distance  you  again. 

"  I  am,  Gentlemen, 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  ARTHUR  VAMPUS.'* 

Havine,  however,  afterwards  heard  some 
of  the  members  favourably  spoken  of,  and 
conceiving  that  he  might  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  making  a  more  distinguished 
figure  among  schoolmasters,  than  men  of 
letters,  with  whom  he  occasionally  con- 
sorted, he  at  last  determined  to  be  one  of 
the  number,  and  having  been  with  them 
once  or  twice,  thought  he  would  raise  his 
consequence  with  Charles  by  exhibiting 
the  superiority  which  he  conceived  himself 
to  possess,  and,  over  many  of  them,  not 
without  great  truth. 

The  company  consisted  of  about  thirty, 
among  these,  some  men  of  talents,  and  of 
learning;    several   verbal   pedants,   several 

men 
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men  middling,  but  the  majority,  inferior  to 
Dr.  Vampus  himself.  The  best  dogs  of  a 
pack  are  seldom  the  first  to  open,  so  at 
least,  was  the  case  here:  the  throats  first 
exercised  were  those  of  the  babblers,  qua: 
maxima  pars  est,*  (tlie  greater  number.) 
Among  these  there  was  a  veiy  general  dispo- 
sition to  speak,  at  least,  to  utter  articulate 
sounds,  but  a  ver}^  small  disposition  to  hear. 
Parties  of  ten  or  a  dozen  were  earnestly  en- 
gaged in  teUing  each  other  of  their  respec- 
tive importance  ;  although  they  displayed 
no  profound  knowledge  of  any  literary  sub- 
ject, nor,  indeed,  even  of  their  own  mother 
tongue,  much  less  of  any  foreign  language, 
yet  they  shewed  themselves  well  versed  in 
foreign  eloquence,  especially  that  species  of 
it  which  takes  its  nam.e  from  Ga^cony. 
*'  I,"  said  one,  "  have  the  eood  fortune  to 
be  employed  by  the  very  highest  connec- 

*  For  the  edlfiration  of  those   schoolmasters  that 
may  find  a  difficulty  in  translating  outlandish  Vivgo,  we 
.  thought  it  necessary  to  subjoin  the  translation. 

tions. 
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tlons.  Mr.  Deputy  Dripping  has  often  took 
me  with  him  in  his  own  ^'//-gj/,  and  recom- 
mends to  me  all  the  young  men  as  he  can, 
and  them  are  not  a  Httle.  Indeed,  every  one 
allows  as  how  my  manner  of  larning  the 
boys, both  writing  and  accompts,  is  equal  to 
any  that  has  ever  been  invented ;  but  what 
I  most  values  myself  upon,  and  thinks  my- 
self most  completest  in,  is  grammar.  The 
Deputy,  his  friend  the  Alderman,  and  Sir 
John,  often  comes  and  eats  their  mutton 
with  me.  Although  the  Alderman  and  I 
be  such  good  friends,  we  dont  have  the 
same  opinion.  He  is  all  for  the  funds,  I 
icere  always  for  mortgages/* 

Another  opened  upon  his  extraordinary 
talent  for  teaching  history.  Here  we  must 
observe,  that  there  are  many  of  the  very 
lowest  retainers  to  letters,  who  have  a  por- 
tion of  knowledge  which  may  serve  them 
very  decently,  if  not  too  lavishly  expended, 
or  if  they  do  not  strive  to  get  beyond  its 
reach.  Such  men  ought  not  to  bring  out 
too  much  at  once,  lest  the  store  should  be 

exhausted. 
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exhausted.     If  I  happened  to  know  Lilly's 
Grammar,   th«    Tutor*s   Assistant,   Gold- 
smith abridged,  Geography,    question  and 
answer,  and  no  more,  I   should  not  be  in 
too  great  a  hurry  to  empty  the  budget,     I 
should  postpone  the  complete  effusion  of 
my   stores,  at    least,   till    near  the  hour  of 
departure,  nor  would  it  be  altogether  pru- 
dent even  then,  should  there  be  a  chance 
of  my  meeting  any  of  the  same  company 
again ;  much  less  ought  I  to  speak  of  sub- 
jects beyond    the   said    Lilly's    Grammar, 
Tutor's  Assistant,  Goldsmith  abridged,  or 
Geography  in  question  and  answer.     Even 
should  a  master  of  an  academy,  to  suppose 
a  case  not  frequent,  happen  to  be  able  to 
make  out  the  syntax  of  Virgil,  to  be  able 
to  tell  in  the  first  line  of  the  JEneid  why 
arma  is  the  accusative  case,  and  that  the 
English  of  cano  is,  I   sing,  he  ought  not 
from  that  degree  of  erudition  to  imagine 
that,  therefore,  he  knows  Virgil,  relishes  his 
excellencies,  can  discuss  his  merit  as  a  poet, 
or  appreciate  the  accession  to  the  world  of 

pleasure 
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pleasure  or  utility  from  his  works.  The 
greater  number  of  masters  of  academies 
then  assembled,  appeared  to  Charles  to  have 
made  no  great  advances  in  grammatinal 
knowledge.  Most  of  them,  indeed,  seemed  to 
him,  to  be  so  much  enamoured  of  the  pro- 
noun egOy  that  there  they  stopped  short 
without  seeking  for  any  other  subjeft  of 
contemplation.  Happy  would  it  have  been 
tor  the  Jirst  persons  singular  then  assem- 
bled had  they  adopted  the  precaution 
above  recommended  of  confining  their  dis- 
sertations to  subjects  within  their  reach. 
While  the  babblers  were  still  going  on,,  be- 
fijre  the  men  of  talents  spoke,  and  just  as 
Dr,  Vampus  had  finished  an  account  of  his 
intended  translation  of  Thucyclides,  the 
grammarian  and  the  historian  v/hom  we 
have  before  commemorated,  got  into  a  most 
unfortunate  dispute  about  geography.  Tlie 
question  was,  whether  Constantinople  was 
in  Asia  or  Africa.  The  grammarian  eagerh* 
contending  that  it  was  in  Asia,  not  far  from 
Babelmandel,  ox  Babel  the  ancievt  Babylon, 
VOL.  II.  C  The 
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The  historian  no  less  warmly  maintained 
that  it  was  not  near  Babelmandel  or  Babel, 
for  that  Babelmandel  was  on  the  Euphrates ^ 
but  that  Constantinople  was  near  the  Straits, 
and  what  other  Straits  were  there  than 
those  of  Gibraltar,  except  those  of  Dover  ? 
and  Constantinople  was  not  there.  He 
hadT  been  informed  by  a  friend  of  his,  an 
officer  belonging  to  the  garrison,  that  Africa 
was  opposite  to  Gibraltar;  and,  beside,  that 
when  they  crossed  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
they  got  among  Mahometans.  "  Are  not 
the  people  of  Constantinople,"  said  he, 
with,  an  exulting  air,  "Mahometans?  an- 
swer itie  that.  Sir.  Do  not  pretend  to  talk 
to  me.  Sir,  of  them  there  matters,  these 
are  my  own  forte.'*  "The  force  of  this 
reasoning  was  not  lost  upon  the  gram- 
marian, who  apprehended  that  the  argu- 
ment about  Mahcmetanism  was  conclu- 
sive, but  was  the  more  enraged  at  his 
opponent's  triumph,  as-he  conceived  him  to 
be  in  the  right.  Modeling  his  face^  natu- 
rally very  impudent,  into  (what  he  thought) 

a  most 
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a  most  commanding  frown,  and  taking  a  no 
less  important  strut  round  the  table,  he 
came  to  the  historian,  and,  in  a  very  loud 
voice,  said,  **  Your  are  a  d d  imperti- 
nent fellow,  to  talk  in  such  a  style  to  me. 
Sir.'*  The  other  repHed  in  the  same  style, 
with  a  reference  to  that  part  of  the  huirian 
body  which  is  most  frequently  exposed  to 
the  view  of  schoolmasters.  The  gram- 
marian threatened  to  kick  it ;  from  threats 
they  proceeded  to  blows,  and,  being  pretty 
nearly  matched,  a  furious  battle  ensued. 
They  were,  however,  at  length  appeased, 
preservmg  only  black  eyes,  and  swelled 
faces,  as  memorials  of  their  preceptorial 
qualifications.  Peace  being  restored,  the 
grammarian  confined  himself  to  subjects 
within  his  own  sphere,  and  made  several 
very  important  remarks  on  the  difference 
between  Ruddiman's  and  Lilly's  Grammar. 
"  The  one,"  says  he,  *'  begins  the  rules  for 
genders,  with 

"  Propria  quce  niarihus  trihurentur  mascula  dica:. 

The  -other  commences  thus : 

:, .  i   **  Qjia  inaribus  solum  trihurentur  mascula  sunto.*' 

C2  Nav, 
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Nay,  the  learned  gentleman  went  farther, 
and  made  several  quotations,  even  in   the 
Q^ua  gemtSy  went  through  both  the  as,  and 
esy  in  presently  without  many  mistakes,  but 
wisely  stopped  short  at  the  Tertia  preterit 
iuJUy  and,  not  choosing  to  venture  on  the 
syntax,  modestly  retreated  to  the  accidence. 
He  observed,  with  much  gravity,  that,  in 
Ruddiman's   Rudiments,    the    examples, 
both   in   the  nouns  and  verbs,   were   dif- 
ferent from  Lilly's  :  '*  For  you  know,  gen- 
tlemen,*' says  he,  "  at  least,  every  literary 
man  knows,    that  in  the   first  declension, 
we,  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  kingdom, 
make  use  of  muscty  whereas  in  the  North 
the  v/ord  hpenna-y  there  are,  besides,  other 
differences  between  Scotch  and  English  in- 
structions, the  Scotch  have /n/c/zu  instead 
of  our  grachiSy  and  doceo  and  lego,  instead 
of  moneo  and  re  go.      Another   sagacious 
gentleman  observed,  tbat  musa  was  not  the 
word  in  all  English  grammars,  for  that  in 
the  Westminster,  itwasi?/^2;  the  other  ac- 
knowledged the  justice  of  the  remark. 

The 
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The  illustrious  Mr.  Hubblebubble, 
equally  distinguished  for  original  genius,  as 
for  acquired  learning;  for  clearness  of  con- 
ception, and  for  facility  of  delivery;  ex- 
hibited to  the  company  a  degree  of  erudi- 
tion^  not  inferior  to  that  possessed  by  the 
combatants,  concerning  the  geography  of 
Constantinople.  Among  many  other  sage 
■observations,  he  affirmed  that  there  could 
be  no  happiness  in  any  country  where  ther» 
were  bishops,  lords,  and  kings;  that  loyalty 
and  religion  were  all  folly.  In  order  to  sup- 
port his  allegations,  he  did  the  best  he 
could  to  retail  Tom  Paine' s  jokes  about 
Eve  and  the  apple,  Mary  Magdalen,  Jonah 
.and  the  whale ;  but,  forgetting  one  half,  and 
bungling  the  other  half  by  his  manner  of 
delivery,  he  made  Tlionias  much  less 
noxious  than  Thomas  made  himself.  Mr. 
Hubblebubble  then  proceeded  to  abuse 
all  wars,  and  expressed  his  regret  that  the 
classical  authors  which  boys  were  taught, 
tended  to  give  themi  a  military  spirit. 

"  For  my  own   part,"  says  he,  ''  I  am 
C  3  much 
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much  averse  to  such  writers  as  Nepos, 
nnd  C^sar,  and  Eutropius;  not  that  I  find 
them  difficult,  for  I  beHeve  I  know  as  much 
Latin,  and  Greek  too,  as  most  men,  and, 
indeed,  of  other  subjects  too^  but  they 
are  all  about  battles,  and  so,  indeed,  is 
Sallust,  Livy,  and  the  whole  of  them.  Not 
a  word  but  war  in  them  all;  so  it  is  with 
Hom.er,  Xenophon,  Thucydides,  Hero- 
dotus, and  the  whole  of  them ;  nothing  to 
be  found  but  war  anddissention.'* 

A  tall,  comely  man,  with  a  handsome, 
lively,  intelligent  countenance,  very  easily 
combated  this  puny  assailant  of  the  clas- 
sics; exhibited  an  accurate  and  extensive 
acquaintance  vvith  those  valuable  monu- 
ments of  antiquity,  and  afterv;ards  shewed 
himself  deeply  acquainted  v/ith  mathema- 
tical science.  Charles,  on  hearing  his  name, 
knew  him  to  be  a  gentleman  well  known  in 
the  literary  world  for  his  elucidations  of 
Spherical  Trigonometry.  Dr.  Vampus 
wishing  to  raise  himself  in  the  opinion  of 
the  company,  and  particularly  of  this  gen- 
tleman. 
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tleman,  who  was  a  countryman  of  his  own, 
though  no  zcai/s  related  to  him,  began  to 
talk  of  Sophocles,  and  Pindar,  and  expa- 
tiated on  the  delight  with  which  he  perused 
their  incomparable  WTitings.  By  keeping 
to  generals,  and  not  descending  to  parti- 
culars, he  did.  on  the  whole,  tolerably  well. 
"  Homer,"  said  he,  "  gentlemen,  is  a  very 
sublime  writer,  in  my  opinion ^  and  though, 
as  my  friend  Hubby  justly  observes,  is 
always  talking  about  battles,  yet  he  is 
very  admirable.  What  fme  verses,  I  re- 
member, the  first  and  the  last — 

that  is  the  first  verse  of  the  Illadj  and  the 
last  verse  is — 

After  farther  profound  quotations  from 
different  Grecian  authors,  with  crltlcirni- 
equally  erudite  from  Dr.  Vampus,  the 
gentleman,  who  had  replied  to  Mr.  Hub- 
blebubble  and  others,  joined  in  tlie  con«- 
C  4  vcr's3tion. 
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versation.     Dr.  Scanwell,  with  very  great 
accuracy,  discussed  all  the  variety  of  mea- 
sures used  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets, 
making  many  remarks  on  the  philological 
and  metrical  diversities,  he  displayed  both 
a  species  and  degree  of  learning  that  would 
not   have   disgraced   an  Ainsworth   or    an 
Hedericus.     A  stout,  good-looking,  short 
gentleman,  without    entering   much    into 
philological  disquisition,  gave  a  very  m^as- 
terly  view  of  Grecian  literature,  philosophy, 
and  its  causes,  and  shewed  himself,  in  our 
hero's  opinion,  in  the  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge, the  force  of  his  powers,  the  justness 
of  the  criterion  by  v/hich  he  estimated  the 
real  utility  of  studies,  and  the  skill  with 
which  he  applied  general  circumstances  to 
particular   cases,   one   of  the   ablest  men 
with  whom  he  had  ever  conversed.    Several 
other  gentlemien  exhibited  good  talents  and 
respectable   learning.       So  that   our   hero 
perceived  that  he  had  been  very  hasty  in 
concluding  from  the  instances  of  his  worthy 
preceptor  and  Mr.  Hubblebubble,  the  ma- 
jority 
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jority  of  masters  of  academies  to  be  igno- 
rant impostors.     It  must  be  allowed  that 
Charles   did   not    here  exercise   his  usual 
logical  acuteness;  it  being  as  inconsistent 
with  good  reasoning  to  conclude,  that  be- 
cause two  masters  of  academies  v/ere  igno- 
norant  blockheads,  all  are  such 3  as   if  he 
had  known  two  of  the  best  men  of  the  pro- 
fession,   to    suppose    that    all  masters    of 
academies  were  learned  and  able,  because 
he  had  found  eminent  ability  and  learning 
in    Doctors    Greenwich    and  Kensington. 
Of  thirty,  accidentally  met,  one  fourth  con- 
sisted of  men  of   talents   and   knowledge, 
another   fourth  of  men  neither  weak  nor 
ignorant,  a   third,  of  persons  on  a  footing 
with  Dr.  Vampus,   and  the  last  fourth  of 
persons    inferior    to    that  preceptor,    and 
scarcely  with  a  footing  even  with  Mr.  Hub- 
blcbubble.     Making  a  calculation,  there- 
fore, not  above  one  half  professed  to  teach 
what  they  had  never  learned.* 

Our 

*  Some  gentlemen  whom  I  have  talkd  1  to  on  this  sub- 
ject think  this  calculation  proceeds  from  my  extreme 
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Our  hero  observed,  that  pedantiy  and 
other  professional  peculiarities  vitvt  in  the 
inverse  proportion  to  talents  and  knonj- 
ledgey  and,  consequently,  in  many  of  them, 
very  prominent.  Doctor  Vampus  also 
tried  his  hand  at  wit,  and  repeated  many 
puns,  some  of  them  retailed  from  Joe  Mil- 
ler and  George  Selwinn,  very  tolerable, 
others  of  his  own  invention,  very  poor,  and 
all  of  which  our  hero  had  often  heard  from 
him  before;  many  of  the  rest,  of  the  sett, 
also  tried  jokes,  and  with  equal  success* 
The  party  now  breaking  up,  Dr.  Vampus^ 
our  hero,  and  Mr.  Hubblebubble,  re- 
turned home,. 

Jiartiality  to  the  profession.  I  confess-  that>  In  any 
matter  of  doubt^  I  should  rather  lean  to  the  candid 
side,  although  I  cannot  confidently  affirm,  yet  I  rather 
think  that  not  above  one,  of  two  masters  of  academies, 
is  a  rank  impostor,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  have  above 
used  the  term,  viz.  when  a  weak  and  ignorant  persorv 
undertakes  an  art,,  for  which,  weakness  and  ignorance 
render  him  unfit,  instead  of  taking  to  the  thimble,  the 
last,  the  shuttle,  or  the  hatchet;.wherc  they  would  not 
prevent  his  utility  to  society. 

Mean- 
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Meanwhile  our  hero  kept  up  his  intimate 
friendship  with  the  amiable  and  virtuozis 
superintendant  of  female  manners y  and 
former  of  female  characters^  Miss  Bouncer. 
Their  intercourse  had,  at  one  time,  under- 
gone a  short  suspension,  as  the  lady  had 
been  seized  with  a  fit  of  Illness,  from,  which, 
however,  she  in  a  few  weeks  recovered, 
though  paler  and  thinner  than  usual.  The 
feeling  heart  of  Dr.  Vampus  reproached 
himself  as  the  cause  of  her  distemper;  as 
she  had  often  walked  out  with  him  late  in 
an  evening,  a  circumstance  to  which  he  im- 
puted her  disorder;  she  was,  indeed,  parti- 
cularly fond  of  moonlight  meditations,  and 
what  fitter  companion  could  she  choose  than 
the  learned  Dr.  Vampus.  If  she  revered 
the  Doctor  as  a  master,  she  loved  Douglas 
as  a  scholar;  and  being,  like  many  other-, 
more  desirous  of  communicating:  instruc- 
tion  to  the  young  than  receiving  instruc- 
tion  from  the  advanced  in  years,  she  pre- 
ferred, in  her  nocturnal  perambulations^.the 
company  of  the  pupil  to  that  of  the  pre- 

C  (>  ceptori 
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ceptor;  so  that  Charles  had  fully  as  much 
reason  to  consider  himself  as  the  source  of 
any  evil  which  she  might  derive  in  the 
night  air.  Different  accounts  were  given 
of  the  nature  of  her  malady.  Physicians 
make  a  very  just  and  nice  distinction  be- 
tween diseases  that  are  infectious  and  com- 
municated through  the  air,  and  those  which 
are  derived  from  personal  contact,  which 
they  denominate  contagious.  To  this  last  sort 
is  the  plague  by  some  late  writers  supposed 
to  belong.  Miss  Bouncer's  indispositiony 
however,  though  universally  epidemical,, 
not  in  some,  but  in  all  countries,  did  not 
resemble  the  pestilence  in  its  effects,  as'  it 
was  far  from  tending  to  depopulation. 
Neither  did  it  resemble  the  small-pox,  as  it 
very  frequently  visited  a  patient  more  than 
once.  It  was  called  in  the  family  an  in- 
tlammatory  fever. 

On  her  recovery  Douglas  visited  her  as 
usual,  and  had  every  day  farther  oppor- 
tunJ^ties  of  observing  the  plan,  system,  and 

some 
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some  of  the  consequences  of  the  education 
of  the  boarding  schooL 

The  young  ladies  who  were  entrusted  to 
the  care  and  tuition  of  Miss  Bouncer,  were 
generally  the  daughters  of  mechanics,  and 
the  inferior  classes  of  tradesmen,  who,  at 
the  instigation  of  their  zoive^,  were  eagerly 
desirous  that  their  daughters  should  be 
properly  initiated  in  the  principles  of  gen- 
tility and  peliteness.  There  was  Miss 
Chiiik,  the  pewterer's  daughter,  whose  time 
\vas  chiefly  devoted,  by  her  father's  desire, 
to  tht  kdrpsicols^  with  which  it  was  in- 
tended she  should  regale  the  ears  of  her 
mamma,  in  the  parlour,  while  they  could 
have  the  sweet  accompaniments  of  the 
hammer  and  anvil,  from  the  adjoining 
work-shop.  Miss  Sprout,  the  green-gro- 
cer's young  lady,  was  dexterously  skilled  in 
flowering  muslin,  which  would  be  of  such 
use  to  her  when  assisting  her  wise  parents 
in  selling  cabbages  and  potatoes ;  while  the 
f)upil  that  was  destined  to  grace  the 
'boutique    of    her   father,    the    vender    of 

cheese. 
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cheese,  butter,  and  eggs,  was  peculiarly 
eminent  for  her  skill  in  performing  on  the 
harp.  Miss  was  also  well  versed  in  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  flowers,  which 
were  certainly  less  powerful  in  flavour 
than  that  fragrance  which  exhaled  from 
her  father's  repositories.  Miss  Snip  was 
principally  distinguished  for  her  skill  in 
dancing  j  while  Miss  Chip  had  made  such 
proficiency  in  the  French  language,  that  at 
sixteen  she  could  read  Telemachus  without 
a  great  deal  of  difficulty ;  though,  had  her 
parents  been  inspired  by  Mentor,  they  would 
probably  have  endeavoured  to  improve 
her  in  such  qualifications  as  might  be  more 
imm.ediately  essential  in  her  condition. 
Some  people  may  think  that  the  accom* 
plishnents  which  have  been  just  men- 
tioned, however  ornamental  and  pleasing 
when  combined  with  liberal  and  elegant 
manners;  and  suitable  to  those  whose  rank 
in  life  and  connections  introduce  them  into 
polished  society,  are  absurd  and  ridiculous 
when  united  with  the  pert  vulgarity  of  loxo 

luondoners^ 
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Londoner's-,  and  very  inconsistent  with  the 
views  and  employments  of  those  females 
who  are  destined  to  the  office  of  distribut- 
ing threads  and  tapes  behind  the  counter. 
Their  boarding  school  acquirements  are  not 
only   useless,   but   hurtful.     They  do  not 
qualify  the  pupil  for  properly  discharging 
those    employments,  which,    though    not 
high,  are  useful,  and  may  be  respectable. 
The  smattering  Miss  receives  (and  a  most 
superficial  smattering  it  is,  that  is  attained 
in  such  boardins;  schools  as  are  recruited 
from     these    classes,)    makes     her    fancy 
herself  really  accomplished.     She  despises 
the  occupations  which  the  condition  of  her 
parents  renders  necessary,  and  is  thus  un- 
happy in  their  family.     She  looks  down  on 
the  young,  mechanics,  and  tradesmen,  who 
are  the  equals  of  her  parents  and  herself; 
aspires  to  affiance,  to  which  she  is  not  en- 
titled ;  fails,  as  might  be  expected,  in  her 
hopes   of   becoming   a   gentleman's   wife; 
the  consequence  is  obvious,  frequent,  and 
fatal.     From  low  boarding  schools  to  pros- 

titutioa 
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tutlon  the  course  is  easy,'^  expeditious,  and 
daily  trodden. 

Indeed,  independent  of  the  folly  of 
parents  who  sent  their  daughters  to  semi- 
naries where  they  were  taught  what  was 
useless  in  their  rank,  fortune,  and  situation, 
censorious  observers  pretended  to  point  out 
in  such  schools  as  Miss  Bouncer's  defects 
that  rendered  them,  by  no  means,  desire- 
able  to  any  parents.  There  certainly  were, 
as  in  all  human  institutions,  perfections  and 
imperfections.  Even  the  most  strenuous 
advocates  for  these  boarding  schools  must 
have  admitted,  that  history  and  practical 
morality,  and  explanation  of  the  characters 
and  conduct  of  mankind,  of  the  relations 
and  duties  of  social  life,  did  not  make  a 
part  of  the  plan  and  execution.  Against 
that  debtor  side,  however,  of  the  account, 
they  could  take  credit  for  music  and  French. 
One  of  the  young  Misses  might  have,  per- 
haps, found  a  difficulty  in  discussing  the 
obligations  on  children  to  honour  and  obey 
their  parents j  to  balance   this  deficiency 

bhe 
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she  would  be  at  no  loss  for  ideas  and  terms 
in  a  discussion  of  embroidery,  of  the  most 
fashionable  laces  for  caps,  and  trimmings 
for  petticoats.    Her  notions  of  the  Creator 
and  Saviour  of  the  world,  most  probably, 
v/culd  be  far  from  being  accurate,  but  she 
raust  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  most 
rxlroit   mode  of  o2;lin2;  at  church.      The  ' 
most  useful  qualifications  for  a  wife,  this 
boarding  school  was  not  the  place  to  learn, 
but  a  better  could  not  be  found  for  teach- 
ing the  qualiiications  of  a  Mistress.     Miss 
would  not,  probably,  learn  there  to  compas- 
sionate and  relieve   the   suiferings  of   the 
poor  and  aiilictcd,but  could  not  be  in  abet- 
terplace  to  learn  to  compassionate  and  relieve 
the  sufferings  of  a  lover.     This  last  branch 
of  benevolence,  not  so  much  the  precepts 
as  tlie  examples  of  governesses,  and  usher- 
esses,  tended  most  powerfully  to  inculcate. 
That  grave  and  serious  teacher.  Dean  Swift, 
in  his  benevolent  instructions  to  servants, 
has  extended  his  lessons  to  the  Governesses 
of  young   ladies.    "  Let,'*    says  he,  *'  the 

Misses 
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Misses  read  romances,  to  make  them  ten- 
der-hearted."    This  excellent   and   bene- 
ficial advice,  the  Governess  of  the  boarding 
school   most  strictly   and   conscientiously 
followed ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  carefully 
searched  those  excellent  repositories  of  moral 
instruction,  circulating  libraries,  which,  in 
country     villages,     are    more    exclusively 
adapted  for  the  softening  of  hearts  than  in 
town.     To  improve  the  sensibility  of  their 
pupils,     the     Usheresses    gave     to    them 
the  admirable  works  of    Mrs.  Behn,   the 
plays  of  Farquhar,  a,nd  Vanbrugh;    but, 
above  all,  the  Monk,  containing  so  many 
pathetic  and  instructive  histories;  but  of 
which,  that  part  that   details  the  adven- 
tures of  Ambrosio  and  Matilda,  was,  on  the 
return    of   the   book   from   the   boarding 
school,  observed  to  be  the  most  thumbed 
over,  with  frequent  spots  of  candle  grease, 
from  which  the  sagacious  bookseller  inferred, 
it  was  the  subject  Oi  midnight  lucubrations. 
One  of  the  strongest  arguments  adduced 
by  all  preachers  and    other  promoters  of 

practical 
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practical  morality  in  favour  of  that  truly 
christian  virtue,  charity,  is  the  recollection 
of  the  evils  incident  to  the  infirmities  of 
our  natures,  and  which,  by  sympathy,  we 
can  bring  home  to  ourselves;  this  motive 
for  performing  the  consummation  of  chris- 
tian virtues,  the  teachers  of  the  boarding 
schools  took  care  should  not  be  wanting; 
they  early  inculcated  the  miseries  accruing 
to  feeling  females  by  the  interruption  of 
that  tenderness  that  fills  the  bosoms  of  the 
t\vo  enraptured  lovers,  they  did  as  they 
xvoitld  be  done  by ;  that  they  might  not  be 
disturbed  in  receivine:  the  vows  and  solemn 
protestations  of  their  lovers,  they  allowed 
those  of  their  pupils,  that  were  of  an  age 
to  have  sensibility  of  heart,  the  same  kind 
indulgence.  The  treaty  rather  implied,  than 
expressed,  between  the  Usheresses  and  their 
grouui  scholars,  was  founded  on  the  firm 
basis  of  mutual  reciprocity;  they  gave  the 
liberty  they  took.  Thus  we  sec,  though 
there  was  not  altogether  every  virtue  and 
every   sort  of   improvement,    there    were 

many 
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many  virtues  and  much  improvement. 
One  of  the  most  important  objects  of  le- 
gislation is  the  prevention  of  crimes;  if  the 
prevention  of  any  crimes  be  right,  that  of 
capital  crimes  is  the  rightest  of  all;  no  in- 
stitution can  more  powerfully  advance  that 
object  of  legislators,  in  one  most  import- 
ant instance,  than  the  boarding  school;  as 
none  can  mere  powerfully  tend  to  prevent 
that  crime  for  which  Tarquin  suffered 
banishment,  and  many  suffer  death. — These 
were  some  of  the  observations  \Yhich  the 
'experience  and  sagacity  of  our  hero,  as- 
sisted by  those  of  his  friend,  Sidney,  and 
others,  enabled  him  to  make  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  boarding  school  education. 
On  a  farther  acquaintance  \vith  the  v/orld, 
particularly  the  zvorld  of  London^  he  was 
enabled  to  discover  other  consequences, 
which  shall  be  mentioned  in  their  'proper 
place. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     II. 


Our  Hero  in  imminent  Danger — Rescued  by  a  young 
Gentleman,  in  wliom  he  recognizes  an  old  FrrencI 
— Wilson's  Account  of  himself — A  Description  of 
his  Sister,  Isabella  Wilson. 


j'NE  evening  our  hero  v/as  returning  to 
town  from  Hampstead,  in  the  month  of 
September,  before  the  watch  was  set,  when 
he  heard  a  cry  of  murder  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, and,  being  armed  with  a  hanger,  ran 
to  the  place,  and  saw  three  fellows  standing 
over  a  man  in  a  faint  voice  begging  for 
life.  Without  minding  the  odds,  he,  before 
his  approach  was  observed,  struck  one  a 
blow  that  felled  him  to  the  ground,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  the  other  two  ,v/hen  they 
both  fired,  but  fortunately  missed  him,  and,, 
drawing  their  cutlasses,  attacked  him  toge- 
ther. Cliarles,  to  prevent  any  of  the  fellows 
getting  behind  him,  put  his  back  to  a  tree, 
and  made  a  very  vigorous  defence,  but  was 

almost 
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almost  sinking,  when  another  gentleman, 
who  had  heard  the  report  of  the  pistols, 
dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  taking  two 
loaded  pistols  from  the  holsters,  sprang  into 
the  lield,  towards  where  he  heard  the  clash- 
ing of  swords.     One  of  the  ruffians  was 
swearing   they   would  murder    our    hero, 
when  the  gentleman  coming  close  to  him, 
fired  his  pistol  with  so  successful  an  aim, 
that  the  fellow  immediately  fell,  the  other 
ran'  away.     By    this  time  our  hero  most 
eagerly  thanked  the  stranger  for  his  brave 
and  fortunate  interference,  told  him  that"  he 
was"  afraid  that   the  villains   had   severely 
wounded  that  gentleman,  shewing  him  one 
that  was  lying  on  the  ground.  Going  to  him 
they  found  him  very  faints  and  carried  him 
'to  a  house  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
scene  of  action,  of  which,  the  master,-' al- 
though he  had  heard  the  pistols,  had  been 
afraid  to  interfere,  singly,  but  met  them 
with  a  body  of  neighbours  he  had  col- 
lected.    Our  hero  asking  one  of  them  to 
guide  itim  to  the  nearet  surgeon,  directed  the 

rest 
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rest  to  attend  the  wounded  ruffians.     On 
coming  to  the  surgeon's,  he,  being  luckily 
at     home,     inspected    the    wound,    and 
found  that  the  gentleman,  for  such  he  ap- 
peared to    be,    had  received  only    a   flesh 
wound,    and    that    the    ball    had    passed 
through  the  fleshy  part  of  his  thigh,  with- 
out much  contusion;  and  that  his  faintness 
proceeded  from  the  loss  of  blood.  While  he 
was  administering  the  proper  remedies,  our 
hero  and  the  stranger,  whose  attention  had 
been  hitherto  engrossed  by  the  wounded 
gentleman,  looking  earnestly  at  one  another, 
pronounced  at  the  same  itioment,  with  the 
most    delighted     surprize,     "  Douglas!" 
"  Wilson!"  In  short,  Charles  found  this  to 
be  his  friend  and  class-fellow,  whose  cause 
he  had,  at  school,  so  vigorously  espo^ised, 
and  Wilson  had  the  satisfaction  to  know 
that  the  friend  to  whom  he  had  been  in- 
debted for  protection,  was  now  indebted  to 
him  for  life.      Before    they   entered   upon 
each  other's  history  the  wounded  footpads 
w.  re  brought  to  the  same  place,  and,  on 

being 
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beingexamlnedby  the  surgeon,  proved  to  be 
mores  everely  wounded  than  the  gentleman, 
though  not  mortally.  SomeoftheBow  Street 
patroles  happening  to  come  up  in  the  mean 
time,  our  hero  began  to  explain  the  aifair, 
offering  to  submit  to  confinement  until,  on. 
an  investigation  before  the  magistrate  the 
next  day,  he  could  prove,  from  the  wounded 
gentleman,  that  he  had  acted  from  the  mo- 
tive of  defending   a  fellow-creature,   and,- 
from  his  owa  evidence,  that  Wilson  had 
done   the  same.     One  of  the  officers  an- 
swered, that  there  was  not  the  least  occasion 
for  their  undergoing  any  confinement,  that 
they  knew  the  villains,  that  they  had  com- 
mitted several  robberies  on  Finchley-Com- 
mon,  and  its  vicinity,  within  the  last  fort- 
night ;  that  they  had  caught  one  of  them 
the   day  before,   who  had    turned   King's 
evidence ;  and  that,  besides,  independent  of 
this  night's  adventure,  there  were  witnesses 
enough  to  hang  them,  three  times  over,  and 
we  shall  soon  (he  said)  have  the  fellow  that  is 
gone  off.  They  requested  the  company  of  th^ 

gentleman 
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gentleman  to  the  place,  on  coming  there 
and  examining  it,  proceeded  farther  on  the 
field,  in  the  direction  towards  Primrose 
Hill,  closely  inspecting  the  ground,  by  the 
light  of  the  lantern,  to  see  if  they  could  ob- 
serve any  tracks  of  blood,  as  it  was  possible 
the  third  fellow  mieht  be  wounded ;  at 
no  great  distance  they  found  a  bloody  hand- 
kerchief, but,  after  searching  a  considerable 
time,  could  find  no  other  traces  of  the  fel- 
low,. On  their  return  to  the  surgeon's  they 
fouFid  that  the  wounded  gentleman  was  so 
much  belter  as  to  be  able  to  speak  with  to- 
lerable firmness,  and  thank  his  deliverers. 
They  perceived  him  to  be  a  young  man  of 
a  most  striking  and  elegant  appearance. 
Some  of  the  company  thought  him  very 
like  our  hero,  especially  Wilson,  nor  was 
our  hero  without  an  idea  that  he  resembled 
his  father,  Douglas  and  Wilson  gave  the 
officers  tlicir  address,  that  they  might  be 
sent  for  when  the  robbers  should  be  carried 
to  Bow  Street,  and  it  being  now  very  late, 
took  up  their  lodging,  for  the  night,  at  a 
VOL.  II.  D  neighbour- 
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neighbouiing  inn,  promising  to  enquire 
for  the  wounded  gentleman  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

Being  more  disposed  to  converse  than  to 
sleep,  they  ordered  supper,  and,  over  a  good 
fire,  and  a  bowl  of  excellent  punch,  they 
enjoyed  themselves  in  the  recital  of  their 
mutual  adventures,  and  in  those  pleasing 
and  endearing  recollections  which  make  so 
great  a  part  of  the  happiness  of  old  friends, 
at  an  unexpected  interview  after  a  long  ab- 
sence. Our  hero  first  gave  a  faithful  re- 
cital of  every  thing  that  had  befallen  him, 
except  v/hat  related  to  Miss  Bouncer,  and 
some  other  ladies,  who  had  kept  their  cha- 
racter long  after  they  deserved  to  lose  it. 
Wilson  informed  our  hero  that,  after  hav- 
ing finished  his  philosophy  course  at  Edin- 
burgh, he  had  betaken  himself  to  the  study 
of  divinity,  but  that  finding  himself  by 
no  means  endued  with  that  self-command 
and  purity  which  the  presbyterian  discipline 
required  in  pastors,  he  had  preferred  aban- 
doning all  sorts  of  the  sacred  profession,  to 

embracing 
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embracing  it  without  strictly  adhering 
to  its  duties ;  that  besides,  his  mother's 
income  being  very  limited,  he  wished 
to  try  whether,  by  his  industry  in  or 
near  the  capital,  he  could  net  make  a 
greater  addition  to  it  than  it  was  possible  to 
do  in  Scotland.  He  had,  like  Douglas,  aa 
only  sister,  who,  though  but  seventeen  years 
of  age,  had  been  found  qualified  to  take 
charge  of  the  improvement  of  a  young 
lady,  under  the  eye  of  her  mother,  who  pre- 
ferred her  own  house  to  a  boardingr  school 
as  the  scene  of  her  daughter's  tuiticn. 
The  lady  having  business  at  London 
chose  to  reside  in  its  neighbourhood  until 
it  was  accomplished;  she  had  a  house 
at  Hendon,  and  he  had  been  to  see  his 
sister,  and  pay  his  respects  to  her  patroness ; 
he  him.self,  he  said,  was  an  assistant  in  an 
academy  near  town,  with  a  gentleman,  on 
hearing  whose  name,  our  hero  knew  him  to 
be  a  man  of  talents  and  learning,  and  quite 
the  reverse,  in  every  other  respect,  of  his 
own  worthy  preceptor.  Our  hero  immc- 
D  2  diately 
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<]iately  found  that  his  friend  was  the  Mr. 
Wilson  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Lighthorse,  as 
having  been  the  admirer  of  Miss  Ehza 
Palaver,  and,  laughing,  asked  him  the  par- 
ticulars, which  he  found  to  be  nearly  the 
same  as  he  had  heard  from  his  aunt. 
He  had  also  since  learned  that  Miss 
had  set  her  cap  at  another  young  gen- 
tleman, but,  -unfortunately,  to  no  pur- 
pose. Charles  asked  if  she  was  handsome, 
Wilson  answered  that  she  had  tolerable 
features  and  complexion,  and,  on  explaining 
particulars,  our  hero  found  that  she  was  not 
much- unlike  his  good  friend.  Miss  Bouncer, 
in  her  person,  though  he  could  not  learn  whe- 
ther the  resemblance  extended  to  conduct. 
Wilson  accounted  for  his  liking  to  her  by 
saying,  that  he  had  very  fev/  acquaintances, 
nnd  that  she  happened  to  pay  him  more  atten- 
tion than  other  females  of  decent  appear- 
ance; but  that  his  affection  had  not  been  so 
deeply  engaged  by  such  attractions  as  she 
possessed,  as  not  to  be  speedily  crushed  by 
his  pride. 

Besides 
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Besides   attending  to  the  duties  of  his 
office,  Wilson  told  our  hero  he  frequently 
wrote  essays  for  periodical  works,  that  he 
adnftired  the  recent  revolution  from  slavery 
to  freedom,  in  a  neiglibouring  nation,  and 
thought  the  preceding  year,   1789,  one  of 
the  most  glorious  epochs  in  the  history  of 
man.       He    v/ent    over    the     history    of 
asserted  freedom  in  Greece,  Sicily,  Rome, 
and  England,  and  contended  that  the  efforts 
of  the    French    were  equally   honourable, 
and  of  greater  importance,  than  any  recorded 
in  ancient  history,  and  more  arduous  than 
that  of  Britain,  as  the  evils  removed  by  our 
revolution  were  much  sm^aller  in  degree,  and 
the    change    effected    proportionably  less ; 
that  the  excesses  were  inconsiderable  from 
men  just  emancipated  from  the  dreadful 
tyranny  wdiich  they  had  so  long  suffered  and 
felt.       Our   hero,    wdth  abilities  equal   to 
Wilson's,  had,  from  his  intercourse  with  se- 
veral men  of  sound  as  well  as  vigorous  ta- 
lents, especially  Dr.  Grecian,  become  ha- 
bituated to  accurate  investigation  and  rigid 
induction,  and,  though  his  imagination  was 
D  3.  fertile, 
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fertile,  strong, and  soaring,  yet  rarely  allowed 
that  delightful  seductive  faculty  to  usurp 
the  province  of  judgement,  v/hen  the  object 
was  enquiry  into  truth.  He  allowed  that 
the  old  government  of  France  had  been 
very  deficient  in  many  of  the  constituents 
of  just  and  beneficial  polity,  though  he 
doubted,  he  said,  whether  facts  could  jus- 
tify the  conclusion,  that  it  was  so  very  bad 
as  the  fervid  admiration  of  the  votaries  of 
the  new  order  of  things  represented,  and 
whether  seme  of  the  evils  ascribed  to  the 
government  were  not  owing  to  the  manners 
of  the  people;  that  although  he  allowed  the 
constitution  of  this  country  to  be  the  best 
that  could  be  found/or  men  of  the  thoughts 
sentiments,  habits,,  in  short,  the  general 
charade?'  of  Britons\  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lowed that,  therefore,  it  Vv'as  best  for  all 
nations;  that  the  character  of  the  French 
nation  required  a  greater  restraint  than  that 
of  the  British,  but  that  by  their  new  con- 
stitution the  controul  was  much  les,s.  One 
estate  was,  in  a  -great  degree,  paramount.   It 

wai- 
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was  a  new  experiment,  and  a'though  it 
would  be  premature  to  say,  with  confidence, 
that  its  effects  would  be  bad,  that  both 
from  the  avowed  principles  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  French  revolutionists,  he 
thought  there' was  a  greater  probablhty  ot 
evil  than  good  ensuing  from  it,  but  that  it 
was  generally  understood,  that  a  man  of  the 
first  genius  and  knowledge  in  the  kingdom 
was  about  pubHshing  his  sentiments  an  the 
subject,  and  would,  no  doubt,  clearly  ex- 
hibit facts,  and  completely  analyze  princi- 
ples, thence  infer  probable  consequences. 
Wilson's  vigorous  genius  had  been  chiefly 
employed,  for  some  tim.e,  in  solitary  read- 
ing, without  having  his  opinions'. modified 
by  discourse  and  disquisition,  he  was,  there- 
fore, in  the  fitter  frame  for  adopting  a  prin- 
ciple hastily,  or  pursuing  one  to  a  certain 
degree  right,  without  the  modifications  and 
circumscriptions  under  which  only  it  was 
riglit.  Reflecting  that  the  greatest  intel- 
lectual and  moral  excellencies  had  been 
exhibited  in   free  countries,    he   imputed 
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those  perfections  too  exclusively  to  freedom, 
and  did  not  reflect  that  other  causes  had 
concurred  in  the  countries  in  question. 

The  conversation  returning  to  more 
private  subjects,  our  hero  asked  Wilson 
several  questions  about  his  family,  and 
obser/cd  that  his  sister,  when  he  saw 
her  about  three  years  before,  promised 
to  be  a  most  beautiful  interesting  young 
lady.  Wilson  replied,  that  she  v/as  an 
amiable  and  good  girl,  which  was  better, 
and  told  Charles,  that  his  own  sister  equal 
led  any  he  had  ever  seen,  for  beauty  and 
accomplishments,  that  he  had  seen  her 
about  a  year  before  at  Edinburgh,  with 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Wiseman,  our  hero's 
old  friend.  He  said  he  was  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Wiseman,  and  informed 
our  hero,  from  him,  more  particularly  than 
his  father's  letters  had  done,  of  the  state  of 
i^lfairs  at  Tay  Bank.  The  poor  Laird  was 
become  quite  a  sot,  and  entirely  governed 
by  his  wife  and  the  Rhodomontades ; 
aunt  Npll  had  also  a  considerable  weight 

with 
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with  him,  as  the  Riiodomontades  had  found 
it  useful  to  employ  her  as  a  tool;  Rhodo- 
montade  had  taken  the  direction  of  the 
estate,  and  was  reported  to  squeeze  more, 
money  from  the  tenants  than  he  accounted 
for  to  the  Laird,  whose  wife  had  brought 
to  the  world  a  second  son,  who  was  said  to 
have  a  remarkable  likeness  to  a  young  at- 
torney,   Rhodomontade's    nephew.      Our 
hero  was  extremely  grieved  to  hear  so  par- 
ticular an  account  of  the  folly  of  his  uncle,, 
and  both  grieved  and  enraged  to  think  that 
spurious  issue  might   eventually    interfere 
with    the   interest   of    his   fathers  family. 
He  wished  earnestly  for  his  father's  speedy 
arrival  in  London,  to  see  if  any  measures 
could  be  concerted;  to  bring  the  abandoned 
woman  to  the  public  exposure  she  merited, 
Wilson  farther  told  him,  that  the  eldest  of 
the  boys,  he  had  that  day  heard  from  his 
sister,  was  dead,  so  that  there  only  remained 
this  image  of  the  attorney..    Charles  swore 
in  a  rage,  that  he  would  beg  permission  of 
his  father  to  go  to  Scotland,  and  that  he 
D  5  would 
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would  compel,  by  his  superior  bodily 
strer>gtb,  the  attorney  to  acknowledge  the 
conversation  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
husband.  Wilson  represented  to  him  the 
impracticability  of  such  an  attempt,  and, 
after  moderating  the  violence  of  Charleses 
rage,  proposed  they  should  retire  for  some 
hours  to  rest. 

The  next  morning  they  went  to  enquire 
for  the  wounded  gentleman,  and  found  him 
considerably  better;  he  very  warmly  ex- 
pressed his  thanks  to  both  gentlemen,  but 
especially  to  Charles,  who  had,  he-  under^ 
stood,  been  the  first  to  attack  the  villains. 
The  resemblance  between  him  and  our 
hero  appeared  both  to  Wilson  and  the  sur* 
geon  much  more  striking  than  in  the 
evening  before,  as  they  more  particularly 
examined  their  features  and  shape.  The 
young  gentleman  conceived  the  same  idea, 
and  each  fancied  in  the  other  a  resem- 
blance to  an  absent  gentleman,  for  which 
they  could  not  account.  Our  hero  traced 
the  resemblance  to  an  original,  the  other 
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to  a  picture.  The  wounded  gentleman, 
with  very  great  disorder  in  his  voice  and 
countenance  faultered  out,  "'  Pray,  Sir,  the 
favour  of  your  name."' 

Charles,  with  an  uneasiness,  the  cause  of 
which  he  himself  could  not  have  exactly 
ascertained,  answered,  *'  Charles  Douglas." 

"  Charles  Douglas!"  repeated  the  other, 
*♦  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  preservation  I 
Your  father's " 

"  My  father's "  replied  our  hero,  with 

the  most  painful  surprize.     "  The  same." 

An  agitation,  too  powerful  for  his  body, 
weakened  by  the  loss  of  blood,  oven\'helmed 
the  gentleman,  and  he  fell  into  a  swoon. 
Our  hero  waited  with  the  most  anxious  and 
impatient  uneasiness  for  the  developement 
cf  this  mystery,  but  the  surgeon  requested 
him  to  retire,  and  wait  for  an  explanation 
until  the  gentleman  should  have  acquired 
more  strength,  as,  in  his  present  state,  any. 
thing  so  disturbing  as  the  conversation 
with  our  hero  appeared  to  be  would,  most 
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probably,  produce  a  fever.  Our  hero, 
eager  as  he  was  for  an  explanation,-  was 
obliged  by  humanity,  and  something  that 
he  felt  stronger  than  common  humanity, 
to  comply  with  the  surgeon's  request;  he 
was  under  extreme  apprehensions  that  the 
gentleman  had  already  suffered  from  his 
emotions.  He  earnestly  entreated  the  sur- 
geon to  call  immediately  a  physician,  to 
meet,  at  the  beginning,  any  symptoms  of 
fever  that  might  appear.  The  surgeon 
assured  him,  that,  should  the  smallest  neces- 
sity appear,  an  eminant  gentleman  of  the 
faculty  should  be  immediately  sent  for. 
_:Chai*lesL  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Dr. 
V^ampus,  carrying  an  account  of  the  affair 
as  far  as  concerned  the  encounter  and 
wound,  and  informing  the  Doctor  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  leave  the  place  where  he 
was,..until  the  gentleman's  state  was  more 
exactly  ascertained,  as  it  might  be  in  his 
power  to  procure  him  assistance  more 
speedily. than  could  otherwise  be  done;  that 
he  was  a  young  man  of  very  prepossessing 

appear- 
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appearance  and  deportment,  and  that  he 
felf  hunself  very  much  interested  in  his 
welfare.  That  day  being  Sunday,  Wilson 
had  no  official  call  at  home,  and  ex- 
cused himself  from,  the  engagement  in 
town  to  accompany  our  hero.  Charles 
begged  the  surgeon  to  conceal  from 
every  other  person  the  apparent  cause  of  th<? 
youth's  disturbance,  as  he  was  not  without 
apprehensions  that  his  was  a  matter  of  pe- 
culiar delicacy.  Mr.  Probe  promised,  upon 
his  honour,,  that  a.  single  circumstance  or 
expression  shouLd  never  transpire  through 
him.  .    , 

Douglas,  after  evidently  very  violent 
emotions,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  hesitar 
tation  and  stammering,  but  an.  affected  in- 
difference, said,  "  He  seems  to  be  a  very 
young  mani  what  age  do  you  suppose  he 
may  be.?'' 

"  I  should  suppose,"  says  Mr.  Probe, 
"  about  twenty." 

"  Twenty!  he  is  certainly  more  than, 
that/'  replied  our  hero.  "  I  should  hope — 
godd  God!  what  nonsense  am  I  speaking," 

con- 
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continued  he,  trembling,  "  I — I — I  should 
sup-suppose — I  mean,  he  is  more  than 
that." 

Mr.  Probe  was  not  without  a  conjecture 
of  the  ground  of  agitation.  Wilson  con- 
ceived it  more  perfectly,  but  neither  of 
them  appeared  to  take  the  smallest  notice 
of  either  the  matter  or  manner  of  Charles's 
last  remark.  Wilson,  to  amuse  our  hero, 
proposed  a  walk  in  the  fields.  Douglas, 
restrained  both  by  his  uncertainty  of  the 
real  state  of  the  case,  and  by  his  unwilling- 
ness to  appear  to  imagine  that  any  thing 
could  have  possibly  happened  that  could 
diminish  sentiments  he  had  always  felt,  and 
of  which  the  force  and  ardour  increased 
with  his  knowledge  of  the  object,  and  the 
maturity  of  his  judgement,  was  not  disposed 
to  discuss  even,  to  his  intimate  friend,  his  pre- 
sent feelings.  His  companion  had  himself  too 
much  understajiding  and  delicacy  of  senti- 
ment to  seek,  or  even  to  encourage,  a  com- 
munication, the  remembrance  of  which 
might,  hereafter,  give  him  pain. — —They 

strolled 
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strolled  through  the  fields,  occasionally  con- 
versing on  different  topics,  when,  coming  to 
the  new  road  by  the  end  of  Tottenham- 
Court-Road,  they  found  a  gi'eat  croud  assem- 
bled, and,  on  Wilson  asking  the  cause,  they 
understood  that  a  methodist  preacher  was 
just    about    to    mount    a  stool.      Wilson, 
from  a   desire    of    a    temporary   diversion 
to  the  concern  and  perplexity  which  the 
countenance  of  his  friend  exhibited,  v^'ished 
him    to    hear  the   harangue.     Charles,   in 
hopes  to   conceal  his  sentiments,  lest  the 
cause  should  be  apprehended,   consented. 
He  had  not,   indeed,    the   lea-st  suspic to fi 
that    Wilson  had   any  conception   of   the 
subject  that  occupied  his  thoughts,  as  fie 
was  by  no  means  sensible   of  the  evident 
force  of  the  emotions  he  had  discovered  in 
his  actions  and  words.     The  preacher,  after 
the  usual  non- conformist  preliminaries  of  a 
long  extempore  prayer,  gave  out  his  text. 
What  it  was,  DouMas  and  Wilson  did  not 
very  perfectly  hear,  both  as  they  were  at  a 
distance,  and,  as  at  the  same  time  thaf  it 

issued 
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issued  from  the  preacher,  there  Issued  from 
other  quarters  dissonant  cries  of  the  best 
Hollands,,  gingerbread  nutSy  and  arline 
plianbs.  Afterwards  on  drawing  nearer  the 
preacher,  Wilson,  for  our  hero  did  not 
much  attend  to  it,,  found,  that  it  was  of  no 
earthly  consequence  wliether  they  heard 
the  text  or  not,  as  the  orator,  in  imitation 
of  some  of  greater  note,,  expatiated  from 
the  proposed  subject  to  every  other  one  that 
happened  to  strike  his  fancy.  Attending  to 
the  general  scope  of  his  doctrines,,  Wilson 
perceived  him  to  have-adopted  many  of  the 
religious,  moral,  and  political  doctrines  of 
the  Scotch  seceders,  or  their  representatives, 
the  independents  of  .tl>is  part  of  the  king- 
dom. He  strongly  inculcated  faith  with- 
out zvorks, 

"  Oh,  my  beloved  bretheren^"  he  said,  in  a 
true  Caledonian  accent,  ."w^hat  ^  blessed 
doctrine  it  is  that  we  are  not  to  be  clothed, 
yea,  I  say  unto  you,  clothed  in  filthy  nasty 
rags  of  our  ain  righteousness,  but  the 
splendid  rc>^^  of  Christ,.    It  dis  na  signify 

how 
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how  great  sinners  you  ha  been,  or  are,  pro- 
vided you  do  but  believe.  Do  na  be  loos- 
ing your  time  in  laabouring  aifter  morality 
and  virtue,  and  sic  haithenish  things,  seek 
for  grace,  seek  for  it,  and  you  will  get 
speunefus  of  it,  and  not  only  speunefus  but 
ladiefus,  not  only  ladlefus  but  kettlefus. 
The  grace  of  God  is  irresistible  when  ainsce 
you  have  have  had  the  eifectual  calling, 
you  ay  persaivere  in  the  parts  of  grace.  I 
noo  proceed  to  expound  to  you  in  our 
chief  doctrines  of  the  persaivairance  of  tJie 
6'a/its. 

*'  Dinna  understand  that  the  Sants  areta 
persaivere  in  any  particular  kind  of  works, 
only  in  faith.  As  to  works,  the  Sants  ken 
better  than  to  vakie  themselves  on  tliem; 
Satan  often  buffets  tJie  ailect^  tempting 
them  to  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of 
the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life;  as  to  the 
lust  of  the  flesh,  I  wonna  say  that  the  Sants 
dinna  indulge  in  them  as  mucii  as' other 
folks ^  but  then  what  dis  it  signify  what 
they  do  with  their  impure  bodies,  so  that 

they 
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they  keep  the  sowls  pure  from  unbelief^ 
but  as  the  backslidincrs  of  the  Sants   are  a 
stumbling  block  to  the  v/icked,  I  coonscl 
all  that  ken  themselves  to  be  of  the  ailect, 
to  keep    a 771  on g  their  ain  number.      V/fnj 
should  not  the   lambs  of  God  play  toge- 
ther P    But   as    the    persalva'irance   of    the 
Sants  dis  na  mean  an  abstalmiousness  fra 
natural  plasurS;,  which  would  be  impossible 
for  frail  creatures;  neither  dis  it  mean  a  re- 
nunciation of  the  advantages  of  siller;  siller 
is  a  very   convenient   thing  and   gratifies 
many   of  our  wants,  and  the  Sants  may 
enjoy  any    gratification    they  please,   pro- 
vided they  persaivere   in  the  faith.     Pro- 
perty is  at  present  very  unequally  divided, 
and  fitr  be  it  fra  me  to  condemn  those  who 
try  to  correct  its  inequality.     If  the  inha- 
bitants  of    Portland    Place    and    Bedford 
Square,  just  by  here,  ha  maire  than  man^^  of 
their  neighbours,  I  can  see  na  harm  in  these 
nc'ghbours   in  trying  to  get  some  of  it  in 
their  ain   possession.     There  was   a   time 
when  the  Sants   had  in  this  inland  amaist 
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got  the  land  and  siller  into  thoir  ain  hands, 
where  it  ou:;ht  to  be.  These  were  the 
glorious  days  when  the  independents  tri- 
umphed. These  were  the  days  that  the 
solemn  league  and  coovenant,  the  gloiy  of 
the  seceders,  independants,  and  levellers  of 
property,  and  rank,  and  dignity  fiourirshed. 
May  we  never  hope  to  see  the  days  again 
when  Bishops,  Lords,  and  Kings  shall  be. 
no  more? — "  He  hardly  uttered  the  last 
words,  when  a  blow  from  an  English  sailor, 
indignant  at  hearing  an  abuse  of  that  name 
for  which  he  had  often  loyally  fought,  com- 
];elled  the  preacher  to  descend,  and  induced 
him  to  escape,  thereby  anticipating  t'i\Q, 
constable,  who  was  advancing  to  take  him 
into  custody.  The  persevering  Saint  slip- 
ping through  the  croud,  made  the  best  of 
his  way  to  Upper  Newman  Street,  to  lodg- 
ings  of  an  elecl  laiij/y  whom  he  had  con- 
vinced that  she  was  on^  of  the  persevering 
Saints  who  had  felt  the  elHcacy  of  irresisti- 
ble grace.  Fearing  to  be  pursued,  he 
begged  f  ji  a  place  of  concealment^  which 

she 
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she  kindly  got  for  him,  and  returned  to  a  visi* 
tant,  who,  after  spending  some  hours  in  con- 
versation with  her,  proposed  calling  the 
preacher,  as  there  could  be  now  no  danger 
of  his  beino;  discovered.  He  entertained 
them  and  instructed  thern  v/ith  an  account 
of  his  discourse,  all  of  which  much  pleased 
them  both.  And  the  gentleman  on  hear- 
ing that  part  respecting  the  inequality  of; 
property,  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and 
swore  he  was  one  of  the  most  sensible, 
honest  fellows  he  had  ever  met  wdth,  and 
was  an  honour  to  the  cloth. 

"  I  proceed  now,"  said  the  preacher, 
to  the  practical  improvement.'' 

"  No,  by  G— d,"  said  the  other,  "  I 
shall  proceed  to  that  myself  j'*  and  telling 
the  ladies,  for  by  this  time  another  belong- 
ing to  the  same  house  had  nmde  one  of  the 
company,  that  he  would  be  back  about 
midnight,  departed  to  take  aji  evening  ride 
to  Finch  ley  Coinnion.  The  preacher  past 
the  evening  in  illustrating  his  conviction 
of  the  usclessness  of  moralitiu 

Our 
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Our  hero  had  paid  some  attention  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  discourse,  and  said,  he 
was  afraid,  from  the  principles  and  conduct 
of  the  French  revolutionists,  that  their  ex- 
ample and  efforts  would  propagate  the  ab- 
surd doctrines  of  equality,  which  that  fel- 
low, in  the  true  spirit  of  secederism,  had 
been  promulgating.  Wilson  observed,  that 
there  was  lithe  danger  that  the  French 
would  be  instrumental  in  propagating  the 
pernicious  theology  of  our  Antinomian 
sectaries! 

*'  That  I  admit,"  said  Charles  j  "  I 
am  afraid  theirs  will  be  no  theology  at  all  j 
but  I  know  this  fellow,  and  had  he  seen  me 
he  must  have  recollected  mej  he  was  a  cot- 
tager in  the  village  of  Tay  Bank.  I  dare 
say  you  remember  to  have  heard  of  a  prank 
some  other  boys  and  I  played  on  James 
Macfariane?" 

"  What,"  said  Wilson,  "  the  psalm- 
singing  weaver?" 

''  The  same,"  said  Charles.   "  I  remem- 
ber when  I  was  last  in  the  country,  on  en- 
quiring 
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quiring  aboi:t  him,  I  heard  he  had  been 
obhgcd  to  decamp  private]}^  for  picking 
my  uncle*s  pocket  when  drunk.  He  might 
have  been  apprehended,*  but  my  uncle's 
good-nature  would  not  suffer  a  prosecution. 
The  fellow  does  not  want  talents,  he  used  to 
be  a  great  reader  of  the  works  of  Boston, 
Isaac  Ambrose,  Ebenezer  and  Ralph 
Erskine,  Whitfield,' and  other  adventurers 
in  fanaticism..  From  his  ingenuity  and 
learning  he  has  been  able  to  frame  or  adopt 
a  theory  consistent  with  his  own  practice." 

The  two  gentlemen  now  returned  to 
Mr.  Probe's,  and  had  the  happiness  to 
iearn  that  their  new  acquaintance  was  very 
composed  and  exhibited  no  symptoms  of  a 
fever,  but  that  he  had  expressed  a  desire  to 
see  no  one  but  the  surgeon,  and  had  sent  to 
his  lodgings  an  account  of  the  accident, 
and  a  desire  that  a  gentlemian  whom  he 
mentioned  should  be  informed  of  it,  if  h<e 
came  to  town,  and  directed  thither.  Mr. 
Probe  said,  he  thought  it  was  unnecessary 
for  the  gentlemen  to  confine  themselves,  as 

lie 
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he  made  no  doubt,  but  the  gentleman  would 
be  able  to  go  out  by  Tuesday,  at  farthest. 
Doudas  had  ordered  dinner  at  the  inn,  and 
requested  Mr.  Probe's  company,  to  which 
he  consented,  and  at  the  same  time  ob- 
tained a  promise  from  both  the  gentlemen 
to  be  his  guests  the  first  day  he  could  ap- 
point. While  Mr.  Pi^obe  joined  the  two 
friends  in  walking  to  the  inn,  his  servant, 
running  after  him,  told  him  that  the 
v.'ounded  gentleman  wanted  to  see  him.  On 
his  return,  he  told  them  that  he  had  asked 
him  whether  he  might  safely  write  a  few 
lines  of  a  letter,  and  that  he  had  advised  him 
not,  as  it  might  hurt  his  arm.  Mr.  Probe's 
real  reason  for  opposing  this  exertion  was, 
that  he  apprehended,  as  he  had  in  great 
agitation  asked  if  his  deliverer  was  gone, 
that  he  intended  it  for  Douglas.  He  had 
afterwards  asked  the  surgeon  if  he  knew 
Douglas's  place  of  residence,  of  which  he 
informed  him,  having  had  it  from  our  hero 
himself.  Charles's  anxiety  and  emotion 
increased.  On  the  last  intimation  hefeJi  into 

a  reverie. 
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a  reverie,  his  thoughts  being  totally  absorbed 
on  the  contents  of  the  intended  letter. 
Rousing  himself,  however,  he  endeavoured 
to  atone  for  his  absence  of  mind,  by  re- 
doubling his  attention  to  his  guests,  and 
after  they  had  enjoyed  themselves  over  a 
glass  of  good  wine,  Mr.  Probe  returned  to 
his  patient,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  mounting  his 
horse,  rode  home,  but  previously  made  an 
appointment  to  meet  our  hero  at  Mr. 
Probe's  the  following  Saturday.  Charles 
promised  to  ride  out  with  him  on  the  Sun- 
day  to  Hendon.  The  next  morning, 
although  Douglas  heard  that  the  wounded 
gentleman  still  continued  to  recover,  yet,  as 
he  understood  he  declined  seeing  him,  he 
resolved  to  go  home,  in  the  anxious  expec- 
tation of  hearing  from  his  new  acquaint- 
ance, though  not  without  fears  that  the 
tidings  might  be  unpleasing.  Dr.  Vam- 
pus  and  the  family  congratulated  him  on 
his  escape,  and  also  loudJy  praised  his 
prowess,  of  which  they  had  that  morning 
recei\'ed  a  very  high  account,  from  a  mes- 
senger 
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senger  from  Bow  Street,  who  had  been  there 
to  request  his  attendance  the  next  day,  to 
confirm  the  account  he  had  given  the 
oincers  the  evening  he  had  encountered  the 
ruffians. 

I'he  folUowlng  morning  the  Doctor  ac- 
companied him  to  the  '  public  office, 
where  he  found  a  gentleman  engaged 
in  examining  witnesses  on  a  subject  dif- 
ferent from  that  on  account  of  w-hich 
he  was  called.  He  was  particular!)^  struck 
Vv'ith  the  .ma2;istrate's  countenance,  which 
expressed,  at  once,  vigour  and  sagacity 
of  understanding,  integrity  and  firm- 
ness of  heart.  His  questions  were  such, 
and  put  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  exhibit,  not 
merely  official  experience^  but  a  profound 

INSIGHT  INTO  THE  HUMAN  CHARACTER. 

Observations  and  enquiries  that,  to  superfi- 
cial observers,  appeared  to  have  no  affinity 
to  the  question,  were  immediately  perceived 
by  cur  hero  to  have  a  most  direct  and 
effectual  tendency  to  elucidate  the  matter. 
Hearing  from  the  Doctor  the  gentleman's 
name,  Charles  immediately  knew  hiiii  to  be 

VOL.    II.  E  f.rVJ 
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one  whose  character  for  integrity  and  vigour 
of  conduct,  for  natural  force  of  under- 
standing, rank  very  high,  and  who,  he  had 
heard  from  many,  and  particularly  from 
counsellors  of  the  first  eminence,  was 
deeply  conversant  in  Civil  Law,  and  as 
accurately  acquainted  with  Criminal  Law 
as  any  man  in  the  kingdom.  The  matter 
then  before  him  was  a  burglary  into  the 
house  of  a  widow  lady,  from  whom  a  great 
quantity  of  plate  was  stolen.  Some  cir- 
cumstances occurred  to  implicate  the  ser- 
vant-maid as  an  accomplice,  that  person 
was  brought  before  the  Justice — the  ma- 
gistrate, at  first,  did  not  dwell  on  questions 
respecting  the  robbery,  but  in  an  apparently 
jocular  manner,  asked  her  som.e  questions 
concerning  her  sweatheart,  or  sweethearts, 
and  particularly  whether  a  person  that 
called  upon  her  on  Sunday  evening  visited 
her  on  the  footing  of  a  lover j  she  strenuously 
declared  he  did  not.  The  person  was  also 
produced,  who,  being  interrogated,  made 
the  same  declaration.     He  being  sent  into 

another 
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another  room,  the  magistrate  made  a  re- 
mark, which  Dr.  Vampus  immediately 
whispered  our  hero,  was  not  to  the  point. 
Said  he,  "  I  think,  my  girl,  after  having 
seen  this  person,  that  every  one  here  pre- 
sent will  agree  with  me,  that  it  would  be 
paying  a  very  poor  compliment  to  your 
taste  to  believe  this  man  to  be  in  your 
good  graces.  You  are  really  a  fine  comely 
girl,  and  that  is  one  of  the  shabbiest, 
meanest-looking  fellows  I  ever  saw." 

"  I  don't  think  so,  by  no  means,  Sir," 
said  she,  bridling,  and  evidently  hurt. 

The  Justice  found,  and  our  hero  saw, 
that  the  question,  of  which  he  had  im- 
mediately perceived  the  object,  had  pro« 
duced  the  desired  effect,  and  that  the 
answer  ascertained  they  were  lovers.  Hav- 
ing this  clue,  Mr.  Penetrate  found  a 
way  to  other  discoveries  that  unfolded  the 
whole  transaction.  The  gallant  of  this  hopeful 
fair  was  fully  committed,  in  due  time 
to  meet  his  deserts.  The  two  ruffians 
whom  our  hero  and  Wilson  had  wounded, 

E  2  Wilson 
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Wilson  being  now  arrived,  were  iJentlfied 
by  bolh.  Besides,  one  of  their  old  accom- 
plices swore  that,  in  company  with  him  and 
another,  they  had  committed  various  rob- 
beries, for  two  of  which,  one  on  Finchley 
Common,  and  the  other  beyond  Edmonton, 
they  were  both  identified,  together  with 
their  associate,  by  the  persons  who  had 
been  robbed.  Our  hero  expressed  his 
hopes  that,  as  there  were  abundance  of 
other  evidence  against  them,  it  would  be 
unnecessary  for  his  friend  and  him  to  ap- 
pear; to  which  the  Justice  answered, 
"  Young  gentlemen,  neither  of  you  can 
be  evidences  that  they  attempted  a  rob- 
bery against  you\  by  your  own  account  you 
attacked  them;  from  the  best  and  most 
gallant  motives,  every  one  mmst  see.  The 
direct  proof  of  that  robbery  rests,  I  per- 
ceive, with  Mr.  Dudley,  whom  you  saved. 
I  sent  this  morning  to  enquire  if  Mr. 
Dudley  could  attend;  but  I  find,  from  his 
surgeon's  note,  that  it  will  not  be  prudent 
for   him   to  venture   out    for   some   days. 

It 
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It  is  not,  however,  vtry  material,  as  there 
is  so  strong  and  direct  testimony  again'^t 
the  men,  onaccount  of  other  depredations." 

"  Pra}'-,  Sir,'*  said  our  hero,  with  an  aoi- 
tation  that  even  Dr.  Vampus  observed, 
"  is  Dudley  the  name  of  the  gentleman 
that  was  wounded  r" — He  was  answered, 
that  it  was. 

Charles  soon  after  left  the  office,  taking 
a  coach,  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  to 
Mr.  Probe's:  that  gentleman  being  with  a 
patient  in  the  neighbourhood,  our  hero 
was  shewn  into  the  drawing  room,  by  the 
servant,,  who  told  him  that  he  would  ?o 
and  fetch  his  master.  In  the  drawing 
room  he  was,  in  a  few  minutes,  joined  by  an 
elderly  gentleman,  whom  he  had  never 
seen,  who  eagerly  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
warmly  thanked  him  as  the  gallant  pre- 
server of  the  life  of  his  brave  and  valuable 
friend,  Lieut.  Dudley.  He  is  a  noble 
young  fellow,"  said  he,  "  and  will  one  day 
manifest  the.  worth  cf  the  life  you  have 
saved  with  his  gratitude  to  his  preserver. 

E  3  There 
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There  are  reasons  of  peculiar  delicacy  and 
importance  which,  at  present,  preclude  the 
propriety  not  only  of  an  interview,  but  even 
of  an  epistolary  intercourse.  I  trust  they 
will,  ere  long,  be  entirely  removed.  I  must 
farther  beg,  that  all  conversation  on  the 
subject  may  be  waved." 

^'  May  I  merely,'*  said  our  hero,  with 
very  great  emotion,  "  ask  one  question  ? 
V/hat  age  is  Mr.  Dudley?" 

*'  Every  thing,"  said  the  other,  "wail 
soon  be  solved  to  your  satisfaction." 

*•  Plow  soon?" 

"  I  should  apprehend  in  ten  days," 
said  he,  on  looking  at  a  note  which  hap- 
pening to  drop.  Our  hero,  out  of  polite- 
ness, snatching  it  up,  returned  it  to  him, 
but  not  before  the  hand- writing  of  Mr. 
Advance,  the  agent,  caught  his  eye ;  a  cir- 
cumstance that  increased  his  idea  that  there 
subsisted  a  near  connection  between  Dudley 
and  one,  concerning  whose  present  place  of 
residence  Mr.  Advance  might,  from  his 
official  situation,  be  applied  to,  for  infor- 
mation 
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mat  ion.     The  old  gentleman,  whose  name 
was  Nevil,  was  very  much  delighted  with 
the  appearance  and  deportment  of  Doug- 
las, and  also  with  the  few  remarks  which  his 
anxiety  suffered  him  to  make.     Mr.  Probe, 
strongly   seconded  by    Mr.  Nevil,   having 
prevailed  on  our  hero  to  spend  the  evening 
there,  and  sleep  in  his  formet*  apartment  at 
the  inn,  where  Nevil  also  took  up  his  abode 
for  the  night,  next  morning,  after  breakfast, 
walked  to  town,  and  called,  as  he  said,  en 
passanty  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  father^s 
agent,  Mr.  Advance.     After  some  conver- 
sation, Mr.  Advance  asked  him  if  he  knew 
a  Mr.  Nevil. 

"  Nevil,"  said  our  hero,  "  who,  or  what 
is  he?" 

Advance,  not  attending  to  the  evasion, 
told  him  he  really  did  not  know,  but  that 
the  morning  before  he  had  written  him  a 
very  polite  note,  requesting  the  favour  of 
Colonel  Douglas's  address,  which  he  had,  of 
course,  sent  him.  Two  or  three  military 
gentlemen    coming    into    the  office,    Mr. 

E  4  Advance 
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Advance  sn.id  no  more  on  the  subject,  but 
requested  Charles  to  go  up  stairs  into  tht 
drawing  room,  and  that  he  wourld  join  him 
in  a  short  time;  there  he  found  Mrs.  Ad- 
vance, who  received  him  with  very  great 
cordiality,  although,  on  recollection,  she 
said,  she  was  exxessive  angry  with  him,  for 
being  engaged  the  preceding  Wednesday, 
V  hen  she  had  asked  him  to  a  most  delimit- 
ful  party,  where  he  would  have  met  v;Ith 
elegance,  wit,  knowledge,  and  sense.  The 
]ridy  herself  possessed  that  species,  or,  ra- 
ther, quality,  of  understanding  which  is 
i:sually  denominated  sinned ness.  Although 
>he  often  made  herself  ridiculous  by  an 
attempted  assumption  of  the  manners  of 
hieh  life,  vet,  amidst  the  foolish  vanitv 
that  produced  it,  her  conversation  v/as 
frequently  agreeable,  and  often  even  intelli- 
gent, but  although  Mrs.  Advance  had  a  sharp 
understanding,  her  manners  and  dialect 
were  those  that  marked  her  education  to 
have  been  among  the  lower  order  of  the 
inhabitants     of   London,    or    the    neigh- 

bourhoodj 
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bourhood,  her   language   was  of  that  sort 
which    ordinarily    distinguishes    cockneys. 
Her  early  years  had  been  spent  in  that  sort 
of  society  which  tended  to  make  its  dis- 
ciples at  once  vulgar  and   petulant ;  at  a 
later  period  she  had  been  raised  to  a  higher 
situation,  but,  although  she  was  not  without 
some  appearance  of  the  deportment  belong- 
in^  to  her  recent  condition,  still  the  cloven 
foot  never  failed  to  appear-^  there  was  a 
flowering  of  fash  ion  upo  n  a  very  broad 
ground-work  of  vulgariti/.     Her  own  va- 
nity, and,  indeed,  arrogance,  rendered  her 
deficiencies   the    object   of    much    keener 
observation,    and  more    satyrical    remark, 
than  they  might  have  excited  if  accompa- 
nied with  the  humility,  at  least,  diffidence, 
which  propriety  required,  from  one  of  her 
scanty   accomplishments.      Characters   arc 
in  a  great  degree,  unless  to  m.inds  of  ex- 
traordinary force,  the  result  of  situation, 
and  before  we  condemn  a  character,  can- 
dour  would  induce  us   to  advert   to  the 

E  .)  circum- 
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circumstances  by  which  it  may  have  been 
affected. 

Mrs.  Advance  was  the  daughter  of  an 
inhabitant  of  a  village  near  London,  who 
presided  over  one  of  those  places  of  public 
resort  called  tea-gardens;  places  not  pecu- 
liarly distinguished  either  as  scenes  of 
elegant  manners,  or  moral  conduct  ;  places 
which,  though  most  obviously  the  scenes  of 
deviations  from  ihtfoinHh  commandment, 
often  lead  to  the  breach  of  the  seventh, 
and  not  unfrequently  of  the  eighth.  There 
the  young  lady  received  the  principal  part 
of  her  education,  and  was,  by  no  means, 
unused  to  company.  At  the  bar  on  all 
days,  and  at  the  Sunday  ordinary,  at  two 
o'clock,  she  saw  the  journeyman,  and  the 
attorney's  clerk,  who, emancipated  from  the 
plodding  cares  of  the  week,  aspired  to  be  wits 
and  gentlemen,  and  the  more  experienced 
tradesman,  who  tried  to  be  a  grave  and  wise 
philosopher  and  politician;  but  as  at  the  ta- 
ble there  was,  owing  to  the  presence  of  such 
venerable  personages  as  we  have  last  men- 
tioned, 
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tioned,  often  a  formality  and  restraint 
on  the  freedoms  of  juvenile  conversation, 
she  was  not  without  amends  in  the 
evening.  Then,  leaving  to  her  venerable 
mother  the  bar,  would  she  repair  to  the 
boxes,  carrying,  in  her  fair  hands,  the  strong 
Burton  ale,  and  patriotically  promoting 
the  manufactures  of  her  country,  tJie  hojiie- 
brewed  hx2iiidLy  2ind  rum,  or- the  sparkling 
syllabub,  in  which,  the  wine  was  not  more 
exotic  than  the  milk,  would  she  receive  the 
soft  delicate  praises  of  Mr.  Hotgoose,  the 
brilliant  jokes  of  Mr.  Suborn,  with  the 
delicate  squeezes  of  Mr.  Anvil,  and  the 
elegantly  familiar  slaps  of  the  festive  Mr. 
Cleaver,  on  that  part  of  her  person  which 
so  naturally  suggested  to  the  youth  a  simile 
taken  from  a  professional  object,  saluted  by 
the  pleasing  and  well-known  appellation  of 
Buxom  Nan;  while  the  happy  youths, 
exulting  in  the  pleasure  of  her  sparkling 
eyes,  and  of  which,  each,  from  her  private 
protestations,  believed  himself  the  cause, 
instead  of  the  sum  that  would  have  been 

E6  the 
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the  reward  of  a  male  attendant,  with  an 
unprecedented  generosity,  bestowed  on  the 
fair  object  of  their  wish,  four  of  those 
coins  ivhich  issue  from  the  Birmingham 
mint.  In  such  pleasing  occupations, 
smoothly  and  sweetly,  passed  the  time  of 
Nancy  on  that  day  of  the  week  which  frees 
the  anxious  debtor  from  the  fear  of  bailiffs^ 
on  other  days,  when  business  was  less  press- 
ing, the  time  was  devoted  by  her  excellent 
and  exemplary  mother  to  parties,  feasting, 
and  cards;  amusements,  at  which  several 
worthy  officers  of  tJte  guards^  who,  though 
without  co?nmissions,  were  fully  as  useful 
as  those  that  have  them,  would  often  relax 
themselves  from  the  fatigues  of  drilling. 

Thus  Miss  Nancy,  all  the  days  of  the  week, 
was  accustomed  to  company,  either  civil  or 
military,  nor  was  she  deficient  in  those  ac- 
complishments and  graces  which  add  so 
much  to  the  charms  of  beauty.  She  could 
sing  the  tender  and  impassioned  song  which 
v/ould  so  enchant  the  haiberted  heroes  a»  to 
make  them  forget,  for  a  time,  not  only  the 

woes 
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woes  and  dangers  of  war,  but  the  much 
more  laborious  and  tiresom.e  preceptorial 
duties  of  the  Bird-cage  Walk;  she  could 
also,  with  heart  and  glee,  interweave  in 
the  sprightly  dance ;  so  much  had  she  pro- 
fited by  the  instructions  (instructions  of 
which  love  sweetened  the  toil)  of  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  art,  who,  not  confining 
the  exertion  of  his  skill  to  one  place, 
went  from  city  to  city,  from  town  to 
town,  from  village  to  village,  and  from 
hamlet  to  hamlet;  so  expanded  and  com- 
prehensive was  the  benevolence  which  in- 
duced him  to  impart  the  graces  of  motion. 

Miss  Nancy  happened,  about  the  age  of 
twenty,  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  gentle- 
man of  a  higher  rank,  in  the  same  pro- 
fession, than  the  military  acquaintances 
whom  we  have  mentioned,  and  he  became 
her  particular  friend.  From  his  company 
and  conversation  she,  naturally  quick,  de- 
rived considerable  improvement;  her  pro- 
gress in  self-importance  being  still  much 
more  rapid,  she  left,  off  most  of  her  former 

acquaintances 
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acquaintances  and  employments,  never 
more  condescending  to  carry  the  hot  rolls 
across  the  garden  green,  seldom  even  pay- 
ing any  attention  to  the  highly-prized 
compliments  of  Mr.  Cleaver,  and  other 
young  beaux  of  the  tea-garden.  About 
the  same  time  her  aspiring  mind  carried 
her  to  form  more  elevated  connections 
among  her  own  sex;  the  grocer  and  fruit- 
erer's daughter's  were  now  totally  aban- 
doned, and  with  reason ;  Miss  Nancy  had 
become  extremely  intimate  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  lady  that  kept  an  eminent  chop- 
house  in  the  west  end  of  the  town,  fre- 
quented, as  Miss  Nancy  said,  not  by  such 
low  fellows  as  Anvil  and  Staytape,  but 
by  gentlemen.  Mr.  Advance,  a  man  of 
sensibility  and  honour,  frequently  dined 
and  spent  his  evenings  at  that  house,  was 
captivated  by  the  charms  of  Miss  Nancy,, 
and,  overlooking,  in  the  agreeable  face  and 
desirable  person  of  the  young  lady,  defects 
of  language  and  manners  which  much  less 
sense  and  knowledge  than  his  would  have 

discovered. 
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discovered,  if  not  under  the  influence  of 
passion,  he  offered  her  his  heart  and  hand. 
Of  both  she  professed  to  accept,  and  of  the 
latter  with  great  truth,  as  they  were,  in 
a  few  days,  married.  This  was  a  very  im- 
portant and  advantageous  change  to  Miss, 
as,  from  being  the  bar-maid  of  an  alehouse, 
she  became  the  wife  of  a  gentleman  of  a 
most  respectable  character,  in  an  excellent 
situation,  which  his  general  and  professional" 
abilities  and  conduct  peculiarly  qualified 
him  to  improve.  As  good  and  evil  fre- 
quently depend  on  comparison,  Mrs.  Ad- 
vance considered  the  late  change  of  her 
situation  as  an  aggrandizement  5  as  to  her 
it  certainly  was,  and  finding  herself  as  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Advance,  a  considerable  army 
agent,  as  in  a  much  higher  condition  than 
as  Nancy  Stingo,  the  scorer  of  tankards 
of  aky  she  drew  a  very  erroneous  con- 
clusion, that  she  was  equally  superior  to 
those  with  whom  she  now  consorted,  and 
very  inconsistently  with  the  good  sense 
she  possessed,  though  perfectly  consistent 

with 
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with  her  original  vulgarity  of  manners, 
joined  to  an  anxious  desire  of  concealing 
that  origin,  she  assumed  very  important 
airs;  she  wished  to  take  a  lead  in  fashion- 
able amusements,  but  finding  that  not  only 
Nancy  Stingo,  but  even  Mrs.  Advance, 
would  not  be  permitted  to  preside  in  pub- 
lic places,  she  became  very  desirous  of 
promoting  private  assemblies  and  balls,  and 
found  means  to  take  a  direction. 

Her  deportment,  at  such  meetings,  was 
that  which  might  be  expected  from  origi- 
nal meanness  and.  vulgarit}',  prompted  by 
vanity  to  seek  a  consequence,  and  distinc- 
tion, to  which- they  were  sodittle  entitled. 
Shq  talked  loud,  put  on  airs  of  great  im.- 
portance,.  strutted  up  and  down  with  a 
sweep,  which  the  large  circumference  of  a 
part  of  her  person^  distinguished  for  size  * 

*  According  to/SquIre  Western's  description  of 
his  Cousin  Bellaston's  dimensions.  Mrs.  Advance, 
though  not  much  like  a  lady  of  'quality  in  her 
general  appearance,  resembled  that  lady  of  quality 
in  rotundity.— T'ow  Jojiey,  Book  XVIL  Chap.  III. 

more 
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more  than  any  other  part  of  person,  for 
sny  other  quality,  rendered  prominently 
conspicuous.  She  tind  her  friends  must 
lead  and  call  the  chnces.  Nan  Stingo,  for- 
sooth, must  bear  the  bell  now,  as  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  cimwer  the  bell.  As  her 
cfKce  of  Lady  President  was  of  l.er  czim 
creation,  her  exercise  of  it  v/as  by  no 
means  relished  by  the  companies  in  which 
she  v/as  pleased  to  invest  herself  with 
directorial  authority.  There  can  be  no 
worse  policy  for  a  person  with  any  noted 
defect  either  of  rank  or  character  than 
dictatorial  arrogance;  pride  combines  v/ith 
justice,  in  treating  such  with  severity, 
and  in  brino;lno[  forward  the  defect.  Un- 
assuming:    manners    mipdit    have    confined 

o  o 

the  thoughts  of  the  company  to  Mrs.  Ad- 
vance, but  prenimption  conjured  up  be- 
fore thon  Nan  Sti)ii;o.  They  might  have 
respected  the  quality  of  the  gentleman's 
wife,  but  the  men  regarded  with  con- 
tempt, the  women  with  indignation,  the 
insolence  of  a  promoted  bar-maid.  Al- 
though 
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though  we  say  the  men,  we  do  not  say 
all  the  men,  as  there  were  several  gentle- 
men  who  perfectly   coincided   with  Mr. 
Advance  in  his  taste,  though  they  might 
not  have  observed  the  same  line  of  con- 
duct.     One   of   her   chief   admirers   and 
gallantSj  both  at  balls  and  more  private 
meetings,    was    Mr.  Cachagee,   whom  we 
before   mentioned.      She,    indeed,    enter- 
tained so  high  an  opinion  of  that  gentle- 
man, that  she  thought  he  was  one  of  the 
fittest    companions    for   her   husband,    io 
whom  she  introduced  him  as  a  loery  clever 
feller-^  a  man  of   the  most  politest  man- 
ners.   Advance  really  found  him  a  dashing 
fellozVy    with   a    great    knowledge    of    the 
town.       Mrs.  Advance   declared   that   she 
thought  there  was. a  very  striking  resem- 
blance between  Cachagee  and  her  husband,- 
a  resemblance,  by  no  means  obvious,  either 
in  their  figure,    or   in    their  conversation 
and  manners ;  in  what  particulars  the  fancy 
or  experience  of  Mrs.  Advance  discovered 
the  likeness  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  deter- 
mine ; 
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mine ;  as  she  saw  them  often  together,  as 
well  as  apart,  she  was  most  likely  to  have 
the  means  of  judging.  Mr.  Cachagee  was 
a  very  great  favourite  with  her,  partly,  she 
said,  because,  like  her  husband,  but  still 
more,  because  Mr.  Advance  was  very  fond 
of  him :  she  knew,  she  said,  Mr.  Advance 
to  be  the  best  and  worthiest  man  in  the 
world,  and  was  extremely  partial  to  all 
whom  he  liked.  Indeed,  to  judge  through 
the  medium  of  these  his  lady's  senti- 
ments, as  explained  by  herself,  he  must 
have  been  a  man  of  most  unbounded  phi- 
lanthropy. Defective  as  Mrs.  Advance 
was,  in  point  of  manners  and  education, 
yet,  by  some  force,  and  much  greater  ver- 
satility of  talents,  she  could  render  herself 
extremely  agreeable  to  whatsoever  persons 
v/ere  the  objects  of  her  affections,  (includ- 
ing her  husband's  favourites  as  above- 
mentioned,)  could  gratify  her  vanity,  or  pro- 
mote her  interest.  Our  hero  she  considered 
in  all  these  three  lights  j  as  the  son  of  an 
officer,  highly  useful  to  her  husband,  she 

thought 
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thoiip;|,t  it  her  interest  to  bestow  attenticrr; 
on  him;  as  an  elegant,  accomplished  youth, 
she  thought  her  parties  graced  by  his  com- 
pany; her  husband,  she  knew,  both  had, 
on  his  father's  account,  and  his  own,  a  very 
great  Hking  for  him,  and,  according  to  her 
rule,  she  could  not  fail  to  have  the  same, 
nor  was  she  deficient  in  that  duty.  She, 
indeed,  had  often  wished  to  make  this 
young  favourite  of  her  husband  sensible 
of  the  attachment  she  felt  for  him.  What- 
ever sentiments  he  might  have  formed  on 
the  subject,  yet  he  had  never  given  her 
any  ground  to  believe  that  it  had  made 
the  impression  on  him  which  might  have 
been  expected  from  a  grateful  heart. 
Thinking  it  her  duty  to  entertain  him 
agreeably,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband, 
she  began  to  celebrate  the  praises  of  his 
father,  a  subject  on  which  he  heard  her 
with  great  delight.  After  expatiating  on 
the  goodness  of  his  understanding  and 
heart,  and  his  friendship  to  her  dear  Mr. 
Advance,    she   proceeded    to    his   external 

qualifications, 
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qualifications,  declaring,  that  though  he 
was  near  six-and-thirtv  before  she  was  old 
enough  to  remember,  (by  which  account 
she  could  not  have  had  use  of  her  memory- 
till  she  was  six-and-twenty,  as  the  Colo- 
nel was  then  but  fifty-two,)  and  w-as  the 
finest  man  that  she  had  then  ever  seen, 
though,  she  said,  he  must  before  have  been 
still  more  charming,  when  the  bloom  of 
youth  added  to  the  beauty  of  his  face  and 
person;  that  she  never  saw  any  one  man, 
so  exact  an  image  of  another,  as  he  was 
of  his  father:  this  she  illustrated  by  a 
detail  of  tlie  features,  height,  limbs,  w^alk, 
attitudes,  strength,  agility,  and  grace  of 
each.  While  si^e  was  going  on,  in  this 
manner,  Mr.  Advance  entered  the  room, 
and,  a  few  minutes  after,  Mr.  Cachagee. 
Scon  after  the  first  compliments,  Cachagee 
proposed  a  walk  in  the  Park,  and  whilst 
Mrs.  Advance  was  getting  ready  for  that 
purpose,  he  passed  many  severe  censures 
un  the  Minister's  convention  with  Spain, 
tkclaring  it  was  disgraceful  for  the  nation 

to 
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to  suffer  such  ministers  as  the  present. 
"  However,*'  he  said, "  I  have  not  the  smallest 
doubt  of  a  speedy  change;  indeed  it  is 
pretty  confidently  reported  that  his  Ma- 
jesty has  at  length  resolved,  that  both 
internal  and  external  politics  shall  be 
managed  in  a  different  manner.     It  is,   I 

am  told,  certainly  fixed,  that  Mr. — 

is  to  be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.*' 

"  I  believe,  indeed,  (said  Mr.  Advance,  smil- 
ing,) in  that  case,  affairs  zvould  be  ma?iaged 
in  a  VERY  different  way,^'' 

"  The  first  man  that  ever  existed,"  pro- 
ceeded Cachagee ;  "  a  man,  superior  to  De- 
mosthenes for  eloquence,  to  Caesar  for 
strength  of  mind,  to  Homer  for  genius, 
to  Aristotle  for  profound  philosophy;  and' 

my  own  particular  friend is  to 

be  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs;  then  may 
we  expect  the  true  maxims  of  liberty  to 
prevail;  then  the  nation  to  be  governed 
with  real  wisdom;  then  may  we  expect 
to  fraternize  with  the  glorious  revolu- 
tionists of  France;  that  enlightened,  that 
admirable    people,    whose    object    is    the 

Rights 
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Rights  of  Man,  and  whose  guide  is  reason; 
who  have  overcome  all  prejudice,  destroyed 
all  the  absurdities  of  rank  and  title,  which 
dazzled  weak  minds.      Indeed,  I  do  not 
think  that,  in  any  country,  or  in  any  cir- 
cumstances, there  can  be  a  more  certain 
proof  of  silliness,  and  even  stupidity,  than 
to  value  a  man  merely  because  he  is  a  lord, 
or  a  duke,  or  to  esteem  one's  self  one  whit 
the  more ybr  being  taken  notice  of  by  such 
persons.     Among  the  many  other  blessings 
of  the  glorious  change,  which,  on  the  14th 
of  July,   1789,  commenced,  is  the  expul- 
sion of  religious  faith,  and  such  nonsense. 
As  to  myself,  I  never  believed  in  any  of  the 
stuff  that  I  professed  to  consent  to  when  a 
m.atriculated  joiirneymany  student  I  mean, 
at  Aberdeen;  but  I  never  saw  its  absurdity 
altogether  in  its  just  light  until  I  had  read 
that    most    beneficial    writer,    sound   and 
conclusive   reasoner,    Rousseau,    and    that 
equally   beneficial  and  still  more  profound 

philosopher,  Voltaire.'* 

*'  Voltaire    is,    indeed,"     Mr.  Cachagee 
proceeded,    "  in  my  opinion,    if  possible, 

before 
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before  PvOusseau  himself.  What  an  ad- 
mirable observaticn  that  of  his  is,  about 
the  facility  of  pulling  down  our  esta- 
blishcd  superstitions.  Could  not,  says 
the  sage,  five  or  six  men  of  talents,  by 
steady  and  vigorous  co-operation,  undo 
what  was  done  by  twelve  (I  use  his  own 
energetic  language)  scoundrels?'* 

Mr.  Advance  replied,  that  he  was  not 
so  conversant  in  the  writings  of  those  two 
persons  as  to  enter  on  the  detail  of  their 
sentiments  and  principles,  but  that  he  had 
heard  them  very  severely  censured  by  men 
of  great  learning  and  ability,  and  that  he 
himself,  without  pretending  to  be  either, 
yet,  as  a  man  of  common  understanding, 
and  impressed  with  the  sense  and  import- 
ance of  the  Christian  religion,  could  not 
but  reprobate  the  blasphemous  ribaldry 
which  his  friend  had  quoted  from  Voltaire. 

*' You  are  quite  wrong,  my  dear  Advance," 
said  Cachagee,  **  the  best  and  wisest  men 
totally    disbelieve    Christianity.      Do    you 

think or or believe  in  the 

gospel.?** 
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"  Most  likely  they  do  not,'*  said  Ad- 
vance, "  but  what  is  that  to  the  purpose  ? 
In  the  first  place,  I  by  no  means  think 
them  the  best  or  wisest  of  men.  I  think 
neither  the  stews,  tavern,  nor  gaming-table 
the  most  likely  places  in  which  to  find 
consummate  wisdom  and  goodness;  but 
if  they  were  the  best  and  wisest  of  men, 
I  must  admit  more  than  these  extraor- 
dinary qualities,  their  infallihility ^  before 
I  implicitly  receive  a  doctrine  on  their 
authority." — ''  Take  my  word  for  it,"  says 
Cachagee,  "  you  are  wrong,  Advance.  I 
must  take  your  word  for  your  position, 
if  I  admit  it  all,  as  you  offer  no  argument." — 
"  I  assure  you,"  says  the  other,  "  that 
not  the  persons  only  I  mentioned,  but  all 
persons  of  genius  that  I  know,  except  the 
few  of  that  description  that  depend  on  the 
court  or  church,  (for  WE,"  continued  Jem- 
my Cachagee,  "  have  got  the  genius 
among  US,)  of  both  sexes,  think  in  the 
same  way.  Have  you  never  read  the  v>Tit- 
ings  of  that  most  exalted  of  human  beings, 

VOL.  II.  F  Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Wollstonecroft  ?  Although  she  does 
not  agree  with  Rousseau,  in  every  parti- 
cular, yet  she  perfectly  coincides  with  his 
religious  principles;  nay,  my  own  dear 
friend,  Laura  Maria,  who,  since  the  cruel 
Gifford  has  expelled  her  from  rhyme,  gives 
her  still  no  less  valuable  thoughts  and  sen- 
timents to  the  public  in  prose,  a  few  even- 
ings ago  was  so  delighted  with  my  account 
of  the  good  done  to  the  world  by  the  writ- 
ings of  Rousseau  and  Voltaire,  that  she 
copied  it  into  her  common  place-booky 
declaring,  it  would  make  a  most  shining 
passage  in  a  novel;  she  was  then  writing 
in  favour  of  the  new  lights  of  France.'* 
The  entrance  of  chocolate  causing  some 
little  pause,  Jemmy,  who  had  a  very  ex- 
quisite pleasure  in  hearing  the  sound  of 
his  own  voice,  that  issued  out  in  that 
acute  accent  which  distinguishes  the  Cale- 
donians of  Buchan,  and  Strathbogie  from 
the  grave  accentuators  of  the  west  and 
north,  and  the  circumjlex  pronouncers  of 
the   Highlands   of    Perthshire,    began   to 

inform 
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mform  the  gentlemen  how  he  had  spent 
that  month. 

"  I  was,"  says  he,  **  down  on  a  shoot- 
ing party  with  my  intimate  friend  the 
Duke  of  Marshal;  his  grace  is,  indeed, 
extremely  fond  of  me,  and,  though  I  wished 
much  to  come  to  town,  would  not  part 
with  me.  Besides  myself,  Charles  was  there, 
and  Drury,  young  Kensington,  Earl  Dutch- 
spung,  Cockchicken,  Earl  Shortnose,  the 
Duke  of  Junius,  and  other  men  of  rank 
and  talents.  You  cannot  imagine,  gentle- 
men, on  what  a  familiar  footino;  /  am  with 
all  the  great  men.  /  one  evening  playing 
at  whist  with  the  three  dukes,  first  Drury 
and  /  against  Marshal  and  Junius,  after- 
wards /  was  Marshal's  partner;  indeed, 
I  am  as  familiar  with  them  all  in  town  as 
in  the  country.  You  may  often  see  me, 
in  Piccadilly,  arm  in  arm  with  Lord  Yar- 
row, Drury,  Shortnose,  and  almost  all  of 
our  set.  They  are  all  men  of  the  highest 
talents.  Young  Kensington  will  be  equal 
to  any  of  tlicm;  he  is,  indeed,  a  most 
F  2  promising 
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promising  youth,  and,  in  point  o^ political 
and  MORAL  principles,  and  conduct,  will, 
I  doubt  not,  shew  himself  worthy  of  the 
illustrious  founder  of  his  family;  of  the 
illustrious  statesman  with  whom  he  "is 
connected,  and  of  the  pure,  patriotic,  and 
virtuous  party  which  he  has  embraced.  I 
was  obliged  to*  steal  away  from  them,  but 
expect  them  all  in  town  in  a  week;  by  the 
10th  of  October." 

Mrs.  Advance  being  now  ready  for 
walking  came  into  the  room,  and  requested 
our  hero  to  be  of  the  party,  but  he  de- 
clined; so  that,  as  Mr.  Advance  was  en- 
gaged in  his  office,  she  was  reduced  to  the 
alternative  ofeither  foregoing  her  walk,  or  be- 
ing escorted  by  Mr.  Cachagee  alone;  but, 
being  of  a  social  disposition,  she  chose  the 
latter.  After  their  departure,  Mr.  Advance, 
although  he  expresses  his  approbation  of 
the  talents  and  dispositions  of  Cachagee, 
he  repeated  his  declaration  of  his  total 
dissent  from  both  his  political  and  reli- 
gious sentiments  and  notions.     He  added, 

"  although 
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•*  although  James  professed  to  be  a  great 
enemy  to  rajak  and  title,  I  know  no  one 
who  is  more  vain  of  the  notice  of  lords 
and  Hiukes.*'  Our  hero  assented  to  this 
remark,  as  he  had,  indeed,  himself  before 
made  the  same. — After  some  immaterial 
conversation;  Douglas  took  his  leave,  and 
went  home. 

Our  hero  waited  with  impatience  for 
the  Saturday,  as  he  was  engaged,  on  that 
day,  to  dine  with  Mr.  Probe,  and  was  in 
hopes  of  meeting  again  with  Mr.  Ncvil. 
Accordingly,  when  the  day  arrived,  he 
made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Somer's 
Town,  where  he  found  a  note  from  Mr. 
Nevil,  informing  him  that  Dudley  was  so 
well  as  to  be  able  to  accompanv  him  to 
his  seat,  near  Guildford,  whence  they  w^ould 
return  in  about  a  week,  and  that  Mr. 
Nevil  would  then  pay  his  respects  to  Mr. 
Douglas,  at  Dr.  Vampus's.  Mr.  Probe 
and  he  were  soon  joined  by  Wilson;  after 
spending  the  day  very  pleasantly,  and 
sleeping  at  the  inn,  they  next  morning 
F  3  set 
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set  off,  very  early,  on  their  projected  excur- 
sion to  Hendon,  having,  as  was  before 
said,  agreed  to  return  to  dine  at  the  ordi^ 
nary,  at  the  Bull  and  Bush,  near  Hamp- 
stead.  Having  breakfasted  at  Hendon, 
Wilson  went  to  pass  an  hour  with  his 
sister,  while  our  hero  amused  himself  with 
contemplating  the  *  rural  prospects  with 
which  that  country  abounds.  Taking  the 
path  that  leads  from  Hendon  church  to 
Mill  Hill,  he  had  walked  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  v/hen,  happening  to  turn  his 
eyes  on  a  field  to  his  right  hand,  he  be- 
held an  object  that  struck  him  much 
more  powerfully  than  any  of  those  he  had 
been  beholding. 

At  some  distance  he  perceived  a  young 
lady,  of  a  most  elegant  and  graceful  figure, 
walking  slowly,  and  intent,  seemingly,  on 
a  book  which  she  held  in  her  hand.  From 
the  remote  view  he  had  of  her  face,  he 
conceived  her  to  be  no  less  beautiful  than 
elegant.  While  he  was  meditating  a  cir- 
cuitous walk  into  the  field,  where  she  was, 

that 
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that  he  might  appear  an  accidental  pas- 
senger, he  perceived  a  gentleman  comii^ 
up  to  her,  at  the  sight  of  whom  he  saw 
her  quicken  her  pace  towards  the  village. 
The  man  endeavoured  to  retain  her  first 
by  solicitations,  but,  finding  them  ineffec- 
tual, caught  hold  of  her;  she,  in  a  voice 
that  expressed  at  once  fear  and  indigna- 
tion, desired  him  to  release  her.  As  they 
were,  by  this  time,  very  near  that  part 
of  the  hedge  through  which  our  hero  was 
gazing  at  the  lady,  he  heard  whatever 
was  said.  The  yourfg  man  very  earnestly 
entreated  her  to  accompany  him,  swearing 
his  whole  fortune  was  at  her  disposal;  she 
expressed  the  most  indignant  contempt 
both  for  him  and  his  fortune.  The  youth 
swore  that  then  he  must  make  the  best 
use  of  the  present  time,  and  was  actually 
proceeding  to  violent  rudeness,  when  our 
hero  sprang  over  the  ditch  to  the  assistance 
of  the  insulted  lady. 

Douglas,  collaring  the  young  man,  threw 
him,    with   great    violence    and  force,    on 

F  4  the 
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the  ground,  and,  turning  to  the  young 
lady,  offered  her  his  services  in  conducting 
her  to  her  place  of  abode,  which,  he  said, 
he  presumed  was  in  the  neighbourhood; 
she,  in  the  utmost  confusion,  muttered 
out  her  great  obligation  to  his  assistance. 

Douglass  stood  gazing,  wath  the  most 
eager  admiration,  on  a  face  and  counte- 
nance the  most  lovely  and  interesting  he 
had  ever  beheld.  She  appeared  to  be 
about  seventeen  years  of  age,  somewhat 
above  th^  middling  height,  formed  not 
only  in  exact  symmetry  but  exquisite  deli- 
cacy. The  tapering,  elegant,  proportion 
of  her  arms,  denoted  that  her  limbs  were 
finely  formed;  an  opinion,  which  the  ease, 
agility,  and  grace  of  her  mien  conlirmied. 
Her  auburn  hair  flowed  dov;n  in  beautiful 
and  luxuriant  ringlets;  the  contour  of  her 
face  was  oval,  her  forehead  inclined  to  be 
high,  her  eyebrows  were,  full,  even,  and 
arched;  her  eyes,  adorned  by  long  eye- 
lashes, were  of  a  lovely  blue,  beamed  v/ith 
intelligence,  and  sparkled  with  a  spirit,  of 

which 
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which  the  expression  was  happily  blended 
by  glistening  sensibility  and  softness;  her 
nose  was  a  Httle  aquiline,  her  lips  were  red, 
moist,  and  pouting ;  her  mouth,  which  was 
exquisitely  charming,  was  graced  with  two 
rows  of  ivory;  her  cheeks  were  embellished 
by  captivating  dimples,  which  joined  with 
the  sweetness  of  her  smile"  in  adding  inte- 
rest to  beauty;  her  complexion  had,  gene- 
rally, rather  more  of  the  lilly  than  rose, 
but,  at  present,  from  agitation,  glowed 
with  a  colour  which  no  vermillion  could 
equal :  the  expression  of  her  countenance 
was  as  engaging  and  impressive  as  her  face 
was  beautiful;  her  temper,  disposition, 
and  understanding,  playing  on  her  mouth 
and  cheeks,  and  shining  in  her  eyes,  be- 
stowed on  her  visage  an  interesting  imprcs- 
siveness  which  no  mere  regularity  of  features 
can  confer.  Although  the  most  prominent 
characterof  herfacewas  bewitching  softness, 
yet  was  it  mixed  with  an  expression  of  dig- 
nified sentiments,  brilliant  and  vigorous  in- 
tellect.    Nor  was  her  face  a  false  index  of 

F  5  her 
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her  mind,  as  we  trust  the  perfect  acquaint- 
ance with  her  character,  which  we  shall 
convey  to  the  readers,  will  evince. 

The  young  lady  having  somewhat  re- 
covered from  her  confusion,  and  having 
lifted  her  eyes  and  caught  a  glance  of 
our  hero's  face,  relapsed  into  her  agita- 
tion. She  was  convinced  that  she  had  seen 
him  before,  and,  indeed,  that  she  knew 
his  family,  connections,  and  name;  nor 
was  Charles  without  an  idea  that  he  had 
seen  the  young  lady,  although  he  could 
not  immediately  recollect  who  she  was. 
Prompted  by  his  gallantry  to  protect  a 
lady  till  out  of  danger,  and  by  a  senti- 
ment he  felt,  much  more  powerful  than 
gallantry,  to  protect  that  lady,  he  urged 
her  to  suffer  him  to  accompany  her  home; 
she  accepted  his  offer,  and,  being  hardly 
able  to  walk,  from  her  tremor,  she,  with 
reluctance,  consented  to  lean  on  his  arm. 
Meanwhile  the  man,  who  had  insulted 
her,  having  recovered  the  use  of  his  legSy 
but  smarting  with  pain,  and  enraged  with 

disappoint- 
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disappointment,    determined,    if  possible, 
on  revenge,  and,  seeing  the   attention  of 
his   antagonist  to  be  totally  engrossed  by 
the  young  lady,  coming  softly  behind  him, 
levelled  a  blow  at  our  hero's  head,  which, 
had  it   taken   the  full   effect,    must   have 
felled  him  to  the  ground.  Most  fortunately, 
not   having   been    dexterously   aimed,    it 
lighted  on  his  shoulder;  our  hero  turned 
about,  and  quitting  the  young  lad^,  beg- 
ging   her      not     to    be    alarmed,     grap- 
pled  with  the  villain,  and,  at  one  blow, 
with  his  Herculean  fist,  flattened  his  nose, 
and,  at  a  second,  drove  two  of  his  teeth 
down  his  throat,  and  might  have  mauled 
him  still  more,  had  not  a  third  knocked 
him  down.      Meanwhile  the  young  lady, 
alarmed  for  her  deliverer,  called  to  a  gen- 
tleman   that    had  just    entered    the  field, 
who  arrived  at  the  scene  of  battle  when 
the  finishing  blow  was  given;  when,  sur- 
veying  the  young  lady,   who,   unable    to 
support  herself,  had  sat  down  on  a  bank, 
he,    Vv'ith    infinite    surprize    and    anxiety, 
F  6  exclaimed. 
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exclaimed,  "  God  of  heaven,  Isabella! 
what  means  all  this;"  and,  in  the  person 
of  the  conqueror,  saw  his  friend  Douglas. 
For  this  was  Wilson,  who,  having  called  at 
Mrs.  Goodwiirs,  and  stopt  some  time  to 
converse  with  her,  had  come  out  in  quest 
of  his  sister.  Miss  Wilson  told  him  how 
much  indebted  she  was  to  that  ffentleman, 
and  our  hero  related  the  particulars,  when 
Wilsdft  told  her  that  this  was  his  friend 
Douglas,  an  unnecessary  piece  of  infor- 
mation, as  she  perfectly  recognized  the 
young  gentleman.  Douglas,  turning  to 
the  villain,  and,  seeing  him  still  prostrate 
on  the  ground,  was  afraid  the  consequences 
might  be  such  as,  though  the  law  would 
immediately  aca^uit  him,  he  would  not  be 
cleared  from  them  by  his  own  conscience. 
He  requested  Miss  Wilson's  smelling  bottle, 
and  by  that,  and  chaffing  the  fellow's  tem- 
ples, Wilson  and  he,  in  a  short  time, 
brought  him  to  his  senses,  and,  at  last,  to  his 
legs.      Viewing  his  face,   they   discovered 

liim  to  be  Theodore  Dip,  that  young  gen- 
tleman 
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tleman-tallow-chandler,  whose  insolence, 
some  years  before,  Charles  had  so  severely 
and  deservedly  punished.  The  effects, 
however,  of  the  present  bruising  were  likely 
to  be  more  serious  and  permanent.  Doug- 
las, both  to  secure  him  and  have  his  wounds 
dressed,  resolved  to  take  him  to  the  village, 
where  he  understood  from  the  young  Jady 
there  was  an  apothecary;  meanwhile  he  beg- 
ged Miss  Wilson's  permission  to  enquire  at 
Mrs.  Goodwill's  how  she  was,  as  soon  as  be 
had  disposed  of  Dip.  They  now  parted, 
Wilson  and  his  sister  to  go  home,  Douglas 
with  his  captive  for  the  village.  The  apo- 
thecary being  from  home,  our  hero  was  di- 
rected to  the  barber  of  the  place,  who,  it 
seem.s,  knew  something  of  wounds,  and  was, 
besides,  in  office  as  Constable.  Douglas 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  this  personage 
at  home,  expounding  the  politics  of  the 
times  to  the  blacksmith,  who,  having  just 
undergone  the  w^eekly  operation  of  shaving, 
was  engaged  in  the  much  more  tedious  work 
of  weekly  ablution.    To  this  worthy  chirur- 
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gion,  magistrate,  and  politician,  our  hero 
committed.  Mr.  Dip,  earnestly  hoping  and 
requesting  that  his  poHtical  cares  might  not 
interfere  with  his  medical  and  executorial 
functions.  The  barber  answered,  *'  I  never 
neglects  business  for  any  thing,  but  who, 
as  I  tells  them  at  our  club,  can  be  uncon- 
cerned at  the  present  kerises  and  hemer- 
gency,  we  is  now  no  longer  barberas  like 
our  hancestors,  we  now  knows  what's 
what ;  we  reads  the  Gazetteer,  and  the 
Morning  Post,  and  Morning  Chronicle,  and 
Dr.  Price's  Sarments;not  as  we  of  our  club 
sets  great  store  by  sarments,  unless  they  be 
of  the  right  sort,  against  Bishops  and 
Kings,  and  for  liberty  and  equality,  and 
Dr.  VnGstltyh  paper- books, ^  hQ  is  the  man 
of  the  true  light.  He  says  as  how  there 
is  a  gun-powder  plot  that  will  blow  up  the 
church." 

"  What!  Mr.  Barber,  Fm  afraid  you 
are  not  orthodox,"  said  our  hero. 

"  Horthodok!  no,  d nme,  no^  I'm 

*  Meaning,  perhaps,  pamphlets, 

one 
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one  of  your  Tarians^  as  I  tells  our  Mr, 
Stave,  the  dark." 

*'  Tarians!  who  are  they  r"  says  Doug- 
las, 

"  I  can't  say  as  how  I  knows  much  who 
they  be,  but  Dr.  Priestley  is  all  for  them  j 
and  I  swears  by  him,  I  be  one  of  your 
hare  tics,  by  jingo  I  be — I  be  none  of  your 
ignorants  that  minds  parsons,  and  all  that 

there   d d  stuff.      I    be  one  of   your 

losophersy 

Our  hero  not  being  disposed  for  con- 
troversy with  this  sage,  after  reminding 
him  of  his  charge,  departed. 

The  Unitarian  barber  imputing  his  go- 
ing away  to  a  conscious  inability  to  con- 
tend with  him,  and  turning  with  exultation 
to  his  friends,  said,  **  That*s  a  fine  young- 
man  as  is  gone,  but  he  would  not  venture 
to  hargufy  with  me.  I  knows  I  be  a  genus, 
and  thinks  if  I  was  to  take  to  write  books 
I  could  do  as  well  as  the  best  of  them. 
Did  not  Tom  Craft,  the  shoe-maker,  take 
to  writing  story  books  and  play  books,  against 

priests. 
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priests,  nobles,  and  kings,  and  them  sort  of 
people,  all  out  of  his  own  head,  without 
any  larning  ?  and  a  barber  is  as  likely  to  be 
a  good  writer  as  a  shoe-maker." 

His  friends  making  no  answer  to  the  last 
rem.ark,  as,  indeed,  it  was  indisputably  true, 
he  recoUedted  his  patient  and  charge. 

Douglas  set  off  to  Mrs.  GoodwiU's,  for 
which  he  had  enquired  the  direvflion, 
partly  with  a  view  to  consult  with  Wilson 
concerning  what  was  to  be  done  with  Dip,  and 
partly  to  ask  for  the  young  lady,  for  whom 
he  felt  himself  very  warmly  interested. 
He  was  very  kindly  received  by  Mrs.  Good- 
will, who  had  heard  of  the  service  which 
he  had  rendered  her  favourite  Isabella;  and 
the  account  she  had  received  from  the  young 
lady  herself,  had  bestowed  on  the  youth 
warm  praises,  which  shewed  that  she  was 
at  least  grateful. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.     III. 

l»abella*s  Reception  of  her  Deliverer — Causes  that 
increased  her  Gratitude — Description  of  our 
Hero's  Face  and  Person — Self-importance  of 
wealthy  Vulgarity,  and  'Squire  Dip  and  his  Lady's 
Visit  to  Dr.  Vampus — The  Efficacy  of  boolvgj 
and  the  Wants  it  may  Supply i. 

yy  ILSON  informed  our  hero  that  he  had 
learned,  from  his  sister,  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  Dip's  conduct.  He  had,  it 
seems,  some  weeks  before,  met  her  at  a 
ball,  and  from  that  time  had  pro- 
fessed himself  her  admirer,  but  she, 
by  no  means  liking  his  appearance  or 
manners,  had  rejected  his  addresses,  even 
whilst  she  conceived  them  to  be  honourable; 
and  as  she  had  done  so,  had  thought  it  un- 
necessary, and,  indeed,  indelicate,  to  men- 
tion her  rejection;  but  he  had  found  means 
repeatedly  to  meet  her  when  walking  or 
visiting,  although  she  had  always  most  ex- 
plicitly 
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plicitly  assured  him  that  his  pursuits  would 
never   be    successful.      Some   days  before, 
when  Mrs.  Goodwill  was  abroad,  he  had 
found  means  to  be  admitted  into  the  gar- 
den  where   she  was  walking,  and  he  had 
strenuously  urged  her  to  go  off  with  him 
in  a  chaise,  which,  he  said,  he  had  ready  in 
the  adjoining  lane.     Having  answered  the 
proposal  with  disdain,  he  endeavoured  to 
force  her  out  at  the  back  door,    but  her 
shrieks  alarming  the  family,  he  had  left  her 
and   disappeared ;  that    she  had   not  seen 
him  afterv/ards  till  that  m.orning,  when  Mr. 
Douglas  so  fortunately  came  to  her  assist- 
ance.    Both   Douglas  and  Wilson  having 
known  Dip  at  college   to  be  a  worthless 
unprincipled  debauchee,  suspected  his  in- 
tentions to  have  been  worse  from  the  be- 
ginning than  he  had  expressed,  or  the  young 
lady    had    imagined.      Wilson    easily  saw 
from  his  sister's  countenance  and  manner 
of  speaking  thai  Dip  was  totally  indifferent 
to  her,  and  happened  to  mention  that  cir-- 
cumstance.     Douglas  could  not  help  feel- 
ing 
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ing  delight,  although  he  endeavoured  to 
account  to  himself  for  it,  from  his  convic- 
tion of  the  demerit  of  the  fellow,  who  was 
by  no  means  worthy  of  the  affections  of  so 
lovely  a  girl.  The  two  gentlemen  having 
agreed  to  stay  dinner,,  Mrs.  Goodwill  pro- 
posed a  walk  in  the  garden,  where  they 
found  Isabella  with  her  little  pupils,  the 
Misses  Goodwills.  She  attempted  to  thank 
our  hero,  but  coloured  and  blushed,  and 
performed  that  office  v/ith  confusion  and 
aukv/ardhess.  The  failure  of  her  expres- 
sion was  far  from  being  owing  to  defici<^ncy 
of  feeling.  She  felt  herself  very  much  in- 
debted to  his  gallant  interference,  nor  were 
her  sentiments  in  his  favour  confined  to 
gratitude  for  that  day's  efforts.  She  enter- 
tained a  very  high  opinion  of  his  general 
merit.  She  had  often  heard  her  mother 
expatiate  on  the  generosity  of  his  conduct 
respecting  her  son,  when  both  were  boys ; 
a  generosity  that  the  more  deeply  impres- 
sed the  widow's  heart,  as  she  had  been  fre- 
quently exposed  to  sneer  and  insult,  on  ac- 
count 
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count  of  that  poverty  with  which  the 
mean  upstart  Dip  reproached  her  boy. 
Isabella  often  saw  Douglas,  in  whose  fa- 
vour she  had  been  prepossessed  and  whose 
commendations  she  daily  heard  from  her 
brother.  She  could  not  but  perceive 
that  the  excellencies  attributed  to  him 
were  combined  with  great  beauty  of  face 
and  person;  and  by  the  time  she  had 
reached  her  fifteenth  year  had  begim  very 
tenderly  to  feel  the  force  of  his  qualifica- 
tions. About  that  time  he  had  left  col- 
lege, and,  soon  after,  had  comae  to  England. 
During  upwards  of  two  years  she  had  not 
seen  him,  but  perfectly  retained  his  image 
in  her  mind.  About  two  months  before 
the  period  at  which  we  are  novj  arrived,  she 
had  seen  him  from  a  coach,  and  her  heart 
had  felt  the  recognition.  Douglas  had 
not  immediately  recollected  Miss  Wilson; 
for  although  he  thought  her  a  very  beautiful 
girl  when  he  knew  her  in  Edinburgh,  yet 
she  had  not  made  an  impression  upon  his 
heart  sufficient  to  make  him  perfectly  re- 
member 
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member  her,  and,  besides,  her  features  had 
considerably  improved,  and  she  had  in- 
creased very  much  in  heighth.  Our  hero's 
countenance  and  figure  had  undei*gone  but 
little  change  in  that  time,  they  were  both 
somewhat  more  manly.  Isabella  thought 
him  more  charming  than  ever,  and,  indeed, 
although  gratitude  might  operate  on  a  ten- 
der female  bosom,  so  powerfully  as  to  ex- 
aggerate the  charms  of  its  object,  our  hero's 
personal  appearance  was  such  as  to  require 
no  exaggeration.  Douglas  v/as  now  in  the 
twenty-second  year  of  his  age ;  he  was  six 
feet  and  an  inch  high.  This  heighth,  so  far 
surpassing  the  common  size,  and  so  often 
joined  with  disproportion,  feebleness,  and 
aukwardness,  served  to  render  the  sym- 
metry, strength,  and  agihty  of  his  figure 
more  conspicuous  and  striking.  He  was 
cast  in  such  a  mould  as  the  Apollo  of  Bel- 
vedere. He  rather  inclined  to  be  slender 
than  full.  The  most  prominent  character- 
istics of  his  figure  were  exact  proportion, 
elegance,  and  grace.     But  a  more  minute 

observation 
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observation  shewed  that  the  form,  connec- 
tion, and  movements  of  his  limbs  indicated 
as  much  force  as  they  displayed  beauty. 
His  forehead  was  high,  and  rather  large, 
his  head  long,  his  hair  was  of  a  chesnut 
colour,  his  eye-brows  were  arched,  his  dark, 
hazle  eyes  were  at  once  penetrating  if^nd 
thoughtful,  sweet  and  brilliant.  His  nose 
was  aquiline,  liis  complexion  was  fair,  yet 
manly ;  his  countenance  exhibited  a  bright 
and  capacious  understanding,  benevolent 
and  noble  dispositions,  and  a  firm  resolute 
mind.  In  his  visage  and  manners  there  was 
a  considerables  degree  of  sv/eetness,  both 
were  very  interesting  and  engaging;  yet 
was  this  sweetness  tempered  with  a  dignity 
which  enhanced  it  by  the  contrast.  Ten- 
derness and  sensibility  forcibly  displayed 
themselves  m  his  looks,  words,  and  actions. 
His  voice  was  peculiarly  grateful  to  the 
ear.  His  deportment  was  like  that  of  his 
father,  open,  frank,  and  manly ;  at  the 
same  time  interesting,  impressive,  and  pre- 
possessing.    Such  was  the  youth  in  whom 

Isabella's 
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Isabella's  heart  combined  the  friend  of  her 
brother,  the  favourite  of  her  mother,  and 
lier  own  deliverer.  The  more  she  thought 
of  his  conduct  to  herself  the  more  did  she 
feel  her  gratitude  ;  the  more  she  contem- 
plated his  merit,  the  more  she  felt  a  senti- 
ment which  she  conceived  to  be  admira- 
tion of  excellence.  Isabella  was  never 
eminent  for  that  loquacity  which  so  fre- 
quently distinguishes  young  ladies  whose 
tongues,  according  to  the  hacknied  me- 
taphor from  a  horse-race,  run  fast  because 
they  carry  little  weight,  before  she  spoke 
she  employed  a  ver)^  unfashionable  precau- 
tion— she  thought;  she  was  that  day  more 
reserved  thanusual, although  her  intelligent 
eyes  shewed  that  she  partook  of  the  con- 
versation. Mrs.  Goodwill  perceiving  her 
silence,  and  wishing  her  to  appear  to  ad- 
vantage, gradually  drew  her  into  conversa- 
tion. Douglas  soon  found  that  she  was 
acquainted  with  the  best  English  authors  j 
had  a  correct  and  delicate  taste,  and  had 
formed  a  just  and  accurate  judgement  of 

their 
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their  general  and  appropriate  merits.     He 
observed,  that  she  had  a  particular  relish 
for  the  tender  and  pathetic,  and,  guided  by 
her  heart  as  well  as  her  head,  could  dis- 
tinguish between  pretended  and  real  pathos, 
between  the   gorgeous  epithets  of  Laura 
Maria,   Delia  Crusca,  &c.  and  the  simple 
and  impressive  exhibitions  of  passion,  by 
writers  of  real  genius.     At  the  request  of 
Mrs.    Goodwill,     strongly     seconded     by 
Douglas,  she  read   the  tale  of  Edwin  and 
Angelina,  and  delighted  our  hero  by  her 
feeling  and  masterly  execution ;  and  after- 
wards completely  enraptured  him  by  the 
recital    of    the    heart-piercing     elegy    of 
Jemimy  Dawson.     Time  passed  so  imper- 
ceptibly   with   Charles,    that    Wilson  was 
obliged  to  remind   him  that  they    must 
be  in  town  that  night,  and  that  it  was  now 
eight  o'clock.    As  it  was  so  late  they  ordered 
a  post-chaise,    which,  although   the  post- 
boy was  not  in  the  disposition  to  hasten,  had 
to  wait  at  the  gate  a  full  hour  before  our  hero 
accompanied  his  friend.     Wilson  proposed 

to 
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to  enquire  for  Mr.  Dip,  a  proposal  to  which 
our  hero  consented,  although  for  the  last 
three    or   four  hours   he  had  not  remem- 
bered that  there  was  such  a  being  in  exist- 
ence.   They  accordingly  drove  to  the  house : 
of  the  magistrate,  politician,  and  philoso- : 
pher,  where  they  had  left  him,  and  found 
that  the  bird  was  flown,   but  could  learn 
nothmg  farther  than  that  the  medical  man 
and  he  had  set  off  together  to  town,  about 
half  an  liour  after  Douglas  had  left  them, 
but  could  not  then  learn  the  cause  of  this 
hasty  expedition.     Wilson,,  while  on  the 
road,  declared  his  determination  to  chas- 
tise Dip,  as    soon  as   he  should  have  re- 
covered the  effects  of  our  hero's  just  indig- 
nation.     Douglas   did  not   disapprove  of 
this  intention,  but  advised  him  not  to  send 
the  fellow  a  challenge,  as  such  a  scoundrel . 
did  not   deserve  to  be   considered  on  the 
footing  of  a  gentleman. — During  the  wiiole- 
ot  their  ride   it  v/ill  appear  surprizing  to. 
some  of    our   readers,    Douglas    did   not 
once  mention  Miss  Wilson  to  her  brotherj.. 
VOL.  II.  G  and 
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and  whether  it  was  that  he  supposed  himself 
to  be  less  affected  by  her  charms  than  he 
really  was,  or  that,  though  deeply  impressed 
with   her  qualifications,  he   doubted    the 
probability  of  a  return;  or  that,  reflecting 
on  the  youth  and  circumstance   of  both 
parties,  he  considered  passion  as  a  danger- 
ous indulgence  to  both,  resolved,  from  pru- 
dence and  honour,  to  avoid  giving  any  in- 
timation of  his  feelings,  lest  even  indirect 
and  circuitous  conveyance  might  have  an 
effect  upon  the  young  lady's  heart ;  and 
Charles,  without  the  imputation  of  vanity, 
might,  from  his  own   figure  and  accom- 
plishments, the  general   admiration   with 
which  he  knew  he  was  regarded  by  the  fair 
sex,  conceive  it  likely  that  Isabella,  if  her 
heart  was  unengaged,  and  she  thought  him 
attached  to  her,  would  not  regard  him  with 
indifference.     But  whatever  was  the  reason 
he  was  totally  silent  on  that  subject ;  and, 
indeed,  spoke  very  little  on  any  other,  and 
fell  into  so  deep  a  reverie  that  he  seemed 
altogether  to  have  forgotten  where  he  was, 

whether 
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whether  in  company  or  alone,  nor  was  he 
rouzed  from  it  until  the  chaise  stopped  at 
the  coffee-house  where  they  were  to  sleep. 
There  they  soon  went  to  bed,  and  early  in 
the  morning  parted — Wilson  taking  his 
route  towards  Hyde  Park  Corner,  Doug- 
las crossing  the  river. 

A  few  days  after  this,  Charles  was 
sitting  in  Dr.  Vampus*s  parlour,  reading 
Tom  Jones,  and  was  deeply  engaged  in 
'that  part  of  the  f^rst  volume  which  de- 
scribes the  honourable  efforts  of  the  youth 
to  conceal  and  conquer  a  passion  which 
he  apprehended  would  be,  if  gratified,  in- 
jurious to  its  object,  and  displeasing  to 
him  whom  he,  of  all,  revered  the  most. 
He  had  entered,  with  sympathy,  into  the 
feelings  of  the  generous  foundling;  he  had 
eagerly  devoured  the  chapter  that  con- 
tained the  incident  of  the  snatchine  of 
the  muff  from  the  flames;  he  had  passed, 
unread,  the  account  of  the  philosopher 
Squarc^s  frailty,  a  history  that  he  usually 
perused  with  the  greatest  delight;  gone 
G  2  through 
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•through  the  subsequent  chapter  with  the 
greatest  eagerness,  and  was  arrived  at  that 
part  in  which  Jones  and  Sophia  meet  at 
the  canal,  while  his  worthy  friend,  the 
Doctor,  who  knew  concealment  before  him 
to  be  totally  useless,  was  asking  the  opi- 
nion of  his  beneficent  counseller,  Christo- 
pher Smart,  concerning  the  construction 
and  translation  of  the  Qualem  miiiistimm 
fiibninis  aliteni;  an  Ode,  in  which  the 
distance  of  accusatives,  verbs,  and  nomi- 
natives, bewilders  not  only  masters  of 
private  academies,  but  even,  sometimes, 
may  be  somewhat  difficult  to  Eton  or 
Westminster  boys  in  the  fourth  form; 
when  a  servant,  hastily  entering,  said  there 
was  a  carriage  at  the  gate. 

Dr.  Vampus,  starting  up,  perceived  from 
the  window  that  it  was  a  very  showy  cha- 
riot with  gaudy  liveries,  he  accordingly 
made  the  best  of  his  way,  with  that  sim- 
pering countenance  with  which  he  always 
received  those  whom  a  splendid  carriage 
contained,   and,  after  two  or  three  of  the 

7710  st 
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most  humble  bows  to  the  persons  in  iCr 
asking  them  to  alight,  he  handed  from  ic 
a  lady  arrayed  in  a  full  rose-coloured  and 
white  brocaded  sattin  sack  and  petticoat, 
with  a  black  velvet  bonnet  trimmed  with 
blue  ribbands,  a  pair  of  paste  drop  ear- 
rings, and  a  blue  sattin  cloak,rwith.a  minia- 
ture picture  set  round  with  pearls,  sus- 
pended by  a  row  of  garnets,  from  that  part 
of  her  neck  adjoining  her  double  chin, 
that  hung  down  like  dewlaps;  self-import- 
ance played  upon  her  red  eyebrows;  con- 
ceit swelled  her  bloated  cheeks,  and  pride 
curled  her  button  nose.  Having  made  to 
the  Doctor  that  sort  of  coiidesceiidiiig 
curtsey  ivhich  the  little  great  bestozo  on 
their  supposed  inferiors^  to  manifest,  at 
once,  the  superiority  of  their  rank,  and 
of  their  manners;  ^' \  persuviey  Sir,  you  be 
Dr.  Vampus." 

"At  your  most  humble  service,**  said 
the  Dr.  with  the  true  academic  bow;  hum- 
ble and  lowly  like  that  of  the  renov/ned 
Simkin*  when  soliciting  customers  for  his 

G  3  fleecy 

*  See  Cecilia. 
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fleecy  hosiery ;  a  bow  designed  to  compen- 
sate for  deficiencies  in  talents  and  erudi- 
tion, and  often  successful  in  atoning  for 
their  absence ;  so  profound  investigators 
are  niany  parents  and  guardians  of  precep- 
torial qualifications;  so  able  judges  of  the 
fitness  of  academicians  to  instruct  the  youth 
committed  to  their  care.  The  efficacy  of  such 
bows,  and  their  accompanyments,  by  some 
people  distinguished  by  the.  name  of  crin- 
ging, is  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  ta- 
lents, liberality,  and  politeness,  of  the  person 
addressed,  and  they  are  exceedingly  delight- 
ful to  the  inferior  orders,  in  rank,  know- 
ledge, and  manners.  The  lady  appeared 
very  much  pleased  with  Vampus's  address, 
and  paid  him  some  of  her  best  compli- 
ments; the  gentleman  also  came  in  for  his 
share  of  the  Doctor's  attention.  This  per- 
sonage was  a  short  lusty  man,  with  a  round 
face,  enlarged  and  reddened  by  plentiful 
eating  and  drinking;  little  twinkling  grey 
eyes,  a  smirking  countenance,  which  often 
tried  to  assume  solemnity,  with  remarkably 

short 
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short  thighs  and  bandy  legs;  he  wore  a 
nicely  frizzled  wig,  a  bloom-coloured  coat 
lined  with  crimson,  a  white  sattin  waistcoat, 
of  which  the  extraordinary  length  of  the 
pockets  did  not  prevent  the  rotundity  of 
his  belly  making  his  shirt  appear  above 
the  waistband  of  his  black  plush  breeches, 
which  often  served  him  for  gloves. 

While  the  Doctor  was  handing  the  lady 
up  the  steps  the  gentleman  began  to  open 
his  business,  on  which  she  turned  to  him : 
**  How  often  must  I  remember  you,  that 
it  is  bad  m.anners  to  be  telling,  at  a  door, 
what  you  are  come  about  to  a  house;  you 
ought  not  to  speak  till  you  gets  into  the 
drawing-room.'* 

By  the  time  they  were  ushered  into  that 
apartment,  the  gentleman,  conceiving  he 
might  now  utter  his  sentiments,  taking 
hold  of  the  Doctor  by  the  button,  said, 
"  My  spouse  is  one  of  your  tip-top  qua- 
lity breeding;  we  must  be  on  our  P's  and 
Q's  before  her;  she  knows  more  of  meaners, 
and  them  their  sort  of  thii:igs,  than  most 
G  4  people. 
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'  people.     You  would  wonder,  if  you  knew 
how  much  Vm  comt  on  in  gentility  since 

we  lived  in ■ — .**     A  wihk  from  his 

wife,   an  intimation  he  never  disregarded, 
prevented  him  from  proceeding.    The  lady 
•  began  herself: — 

■"--**'  Dr.  Vampus,  the  gentleman  who  you 
are  now  speaking  with  is  a  man  of  pro- 
"{perty-'and  consekence;  we  has  plenty  of 
**ftioney  in  the  Sols,  and  has  a  house  in  the 
■  countFyV  and  land,  besides  our  house  in 
^■tdwnV  '■  This  is  'Squire  Dip,  of  Dip  Hall, 
•near  Stepney  Green." 

*'■•';"•  Yes,  I  bought  that  place,  as  I  might 
•>be  near  my  friend  Rugg,  who  has  got  a 
nice  country  seat  by  Mile  End." 

'*  Mr.  Dip,"  said  the  lady,  "  how  often 

must  I  tell  you  that  you  ought  never  to 

i^peak  when  ether  people  is  speaking." 

**  I  ask  pardon,  spouse." 

*'  We  have,**  said  she,  ''  one  son,    an 

-accomplished  young  gentleman  as  any  as 

walks  in   Bond  Street,  or  goes  to  sembly 

of  Shadwell.     We  gave  him  the  best  edi- 

cation 
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cation"  that  Edinburgh  could  afford,  hut 
as  Igrozved  iihd  of  Edinburgh  we  returned 
to  the  South'.  Our  son,  Theodore, -is  extra- 
ordinarily handsome.  It  is  about  Theo- 
dore I.  want  to  speak. now.  You  must 
know,  Sir,  as  how  all  the  ladies  is  dying 
tor  the  love  of  Theodore;  ladies  of  the 
highest  rank  and  quality  would  wish  to 
keep  compa^ny  with ^ur  Theodore,  but, 
Sir,  a  girl,  a  sort  of  a  servant  of  one  of 
your  governors,  fell  in  fancy  with  him, 
and*  had  the  a-udaciousness  to  think  of  a 

■  husband  in-young  'Squire  Dip.  Theodore 
was  not  to  be  trdpped,  so,  she  being  angry, 
what  does  sfe  do  ?    She  gets  two  bullies, 

-who  last  Sunday  falls  upon  poor  Theodore 
in  'the    fields,    and,    though    he    fought 

■  most  valiantly,    two  bfeing  too  heavy  for 
:one,  they,    between   them,    mislested   my 

boy  in  a  most  shocking  manner  to  see ;  one 
of  them,  we  has  found  out,  lives  with  you, 
as  is  called  Douglas ;  'Squire  Dip  and  me 
has  come  to  insist  that  he  will  acknowledge 
his  coward  and  cruel  behaviour,  and,  as  they 

G  o  say 
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say  his  father  is  a  man  of  some  substance, 
if  he  does  so,  the  *Squire  and  I  will  forgive 
him,  if  he  will  tell  us  where  to  light  upon 
Wilson,  the  other,  who  Tm  informed,  for 
sartain,  is  a  young  fellow  not  worth  a 
groat,  and  therefore  deserves  to  be  severely 
punished  for  daring  to  mislest  a  gentleman 
of  extinction.** 

Dr.  Vampus,  finding  that  there  was  no 
intention  of  placing  a  youth  under  his  care, 
dismissed  his  smile,  a?id  stood  erect ;  he, 
besides,  had  no  inclination  to  give  umbrage 
to  Douglas,  who  perfectly  knew  him,  and 
had  him  in  his  power:  he  answered,  very 
truly,  that  it  was  very  unlike  Douglas's 
usual  bravery  to  join  with  another  in 
attacking;  one  person,  and,  indeed,  unless 
their  son  was  a  young  man  of  most  extra- 
ordiriary  strength  and  prowess,  that  it 
would  be  very  unnecessary  for  Douglas 
to  have  any  assistance  in  encountering 
him. — "  I  suspect,**  says  he,  "  Madam, 
you  have  had  an  erroneous  account.** 

"  I  had 
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"  I  had  my  account,"  said  she,  **  from 
my  son  himself,  and  would,  therefore,  de- 
pend on  it  more  than  a  thousand  of  such 
ruffians  as  that  Douglass  you  speak  up 
for." 

"  .Yes,  spouse,  and  I  can  depend  on 
what  the  young  *Squire  says,"  added 
Mr.  Dipp. 

•'  Weil,"  said  Vampus,  "  I  shall  call  in 
Mr.  Douglas  himself,  and  you'll  hear  what 
account  he  gives." 

Going  to  Charles,  he,  in  a  few  words, 
told  him  there  were  a  couple  of  foolish 
people  in  the  other  room  that  came  to 
complain  of  some  scuffle  which  he  had  had 
with  their  son,  young  'Squire  Dip,  as  they 
called  himj  that  he  knew  what  they  said 
was  all  false,  and  requested  our  hero  to 
come  and  explain  the  matter. 

When  Charles  made  his  appearance,  Mr. 
Dip,  having  viewed  his  vigorous  and  athle- 
tic figure,  eaid  to  his  spouse,  "  Egad, 
spouse,  I  doubt  we  are  in  the  wrong  box, 
Theodore  has  been  plugging  a  little,  for  he 

G  6  is, 
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is,  certainly,  not  a  match  for  two  of  that 
gentleman,  nor  indeed  for  one,  if  we  may 
trust  to  appearances.'* 
-  "  You  talk  like  a  fool,"  said  the  lady. 
"  Theodore  never  told  a  falsehood  in  his 
life." — ("  That's  a  good  one,"  said  the 
'Squire,  aside,  to  Dr.  Vampus.) — "  Theo- 
dore is  a  good  lad,  and  a  pretty  lad,  but 
I  myself  has  found  out  that  he  often  dravv^s 
along  bowj  but,,  for  your  life,  don't  men> 
tion  I  said  so." 

Douglas  stated  the  affair  very  briefly, 
but  so  Httle  to  the  satisfaction,  of  Madam 
Dip,  that,  in  a  great  passion,  she  said, 
■'  you  oft  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  for 
telling,  such  monstratious  fibs.  I  under- 
stands how  you  be  the  son  of  a  person 
^f  cpnsekenjzej  you  act  very  misbecoming 
of  yourself  fqr  to  go  to  take  the  pearte 
of  the  refuge  and  scum  of  hearth  against 
s.uch  a  person  of  fashion  as  our  Theo- 
dore." 

v"  Yes,  as  spouse  says,"  said  'Squire  Dip, 
"  them  riff-raff,  tag-rag  and  bob-tail,  wul- 

ga« 
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gar  wretches  are  not  to  be  put  into  com- 
palison  with  gentlemen  of  fortunes;,  our 
Theodore  miglit  have  been  married  to 
•Madam  Dutchsqoab,  .that  brought  a  mint 
of  money  from  the  nigers  in  the  Vest 
Indies.  She  has  is  since  that  my  okl  friend 
Jacky  Duhnan  has  since  got." 
.  "  I  vish,"  said  the  lady,  "  that  T  knowed 
vear  to  light  on  that  Wilson,  I  shouM 
have  a  varrant  out  against  him,  and"  let 
him  see  how  he  can  stand  to  go  to  law 
with  people- of  hopulence.-"  '^ 

**  T  shall  immediately  give  you  liis  ad- 
dress," said  Douglas,  "  but  if  any  one  i5 
an  object  of  a  warrant,  for  beating  the 
assaulter  of  Miss  Wilson,  I  am  the  person; 
I  alone  performed  that,  duty  before  Wilson's 
arrival;  and  as  he  saw  that  the  other  had 
been  pretty  severely  handled,  he  did  not 
then  inflict  on  him  the  horse-whipping 
such  a  fellow  deserved,  that  being  the  only 
manual  chastisement  (continued  Douglas, 
with  the  haughtiness  of  a  gentleman,  pro- 
voked at  the  upstart  insolence  of  ignorant 

and 
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and  vulgar  opulence)  that  Wilson  or  I,  or 
any  man  of  honour,  would  condescend  to 
apply  to  a  person  in  rank,  education,  know- 
ledge and  manners,  so  totally  inferior. 
Therefore,  Mr.  'Squire  Dip,  of  Dip  Hall, 
near  Stepney  Green,  let  me  advise  you  to 
keep  young  *Squire  Dip  out  of  my  friend 
Wilson's  way,  until  his  anger  be  somewhat 
abated,  and,  perhaps,  I  may  be  able  then 
to  convince  him,  that  even  a  horse-whip 
ought  not  to  be  applied  to  so  mean  and 
despicable  an  object.  I  now  acknow- 
ledge myself  to  blame  in  dirtying  my 
fingers  by  drubbing  such  a  puny  assailant, 
and  so  good  morning  to  you,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dip.*' 

The  pride  of  Mrs.  Dip  was  at  once  in- 
flamed and  m.ortified;  she  was  enraged 
that  any  one  could  speak  in  such  an  auda- 
cious manner  of  so  accomplished  a  youth 
of  such  consequence  and  expectations; 
and  that  she,  her  family  and  property, 
and  manners,  instead  of  exciting  the  admi- 
ration she  looked  for,  were  treated  with 

the 
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the  most  marked  contempt,  whilst  it  em- 
bittered her  wrath,  and  galled  her  self- 
importance.  She  presently  departed,  very- 
much  disappointed,  as  she  made  no  doubt 
that  the  splendour  of  her  appearance  w^ould 
so  dazzle,  and  her  threats  so  frighten, 
Douglas,  that  he  would  leave  off  his  friend- 
ship with  Wilson,  whom  she  hated  ever 
since  the  school  adventure,  and  sacrifice  him 
to  the  resentment  of  the  Dip  family.  Vam- 
pus,  suffering  the  lady  and  her  obsequious 
Jacob  to  find  their  way  by  themselves  to 
their  carriage,  joined  Douglas,  and  thinking 
to  please  our  hero,  employed  all  his  wit 
(not  an  inexhaustible  fund)  in  ridiculing 
the  couple  to  whom  he  had  behaved  with 
so  complaisant  attention. 
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Douglas's  Excursion  with  Vanipus  and  Sidney — Our 
Hero's  second  Interview  with  Isabella — Discourse 
with  the  Political  Barber  —  Mr.  Shave's  History 
of  Tom  Croft,  the  Shoemaker,  and  Writer  of 
Democralical  Plays  and  Romances — Croft  receives 
Lessons  from  the  Islington  Philosopher — Meeting 
of  Douglas  and  Wikon  with  Timmy  Tattle — ■ 
Timmy's  accurate  Knowledge  of  History — Charles 
and  his  Friend  go  to  the  Theatre — in  the  Boxes 
meet  with  two  Misses,  who  recount  to  them  the 
Advantages  they  had  derived  from  a  Boarding- 
school  Education — Hospitality  and  Benevolence  of 
Mr.  Coin, 


jn^r  this  time  Sidney,  the  young  gentle- 
man whom  we  mentioned  on  Douglas's 
arrival  as  the  expounder  of  the  preceptor's 
merits,  having  left  the  academy  about  six 
months  came  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  worthy 
Doctor,  and  to  Charles,  with  whom  he  was 
very  intimate.  The  next  morning  Sidney 
proposing  to  Vampus  and  Charles  to  take 

a  ridcj 
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a  ride,  they  both  agreed;  Charles  saying 
he  had  never  been  on  the  Edgeware  road 
proposed  to  take  that  route,  observing  that 
he  had  heard  there  were  several  delightful 
scenes  there,  and  near  the  adjoining  cross 
roads.  Having  ridden  some  miles  beyond 
Paddington,  our  hero,  riding  a  little  be- 
fore the  rest,  espying  a  sign-post  directing 
to  Finchley,  proposed  retvirning  by  Hamp- 
stead,  and,  in  a  short  time,  they  found 
themselves  near  Hendon.  Charles  tokl 
them  that  he  had  met  with  a  very  pro- 
found politician,  a  barber  in  that  village, 
when  he  conducted  'Squire  Dip  thither, 
that  he  was  sure  he  would  amiuse  them 
very  much.  Amusement  being  their  object 
they  agreed  to  try  the  powers  of  that  gen- 
tleman;  our  hero  accordingly  went  to  his 
house.  Mr.  Shave  was  a  little  startled  at 
seeing  him,  as  he  was  conscious  some  part 
of  his  conduct,  respecting  Mr.  Dip,  could 
by  no  means  stand  tlie  investigation  he 
conceived  that  our  hero  intended.  Charles, 
however,  not  designing  to  proceed  farther 


against 
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against  Mr.  Dip,  unless  he  should  attempt 
to  repeat  his  offence,  when  Shave  was  begin- 
ning to  make  an  apology,  told  him  it  was 
unnecessary;    but    that    he   had   been   so 
struck,   by  his  political  wisdom,    that  he 
eagerly  longed  to  converse  with  him  again, 
and  he  had  also  brought  two  friends  with 
him  who   had    the  same   desire,   and   re- 
quested his  company  at  the  inn.     Whilst 
Mr.  Sidney  was  amusing  himself  with  the 
philosophy  and  politics  of  this  personage, 
and  Vampus,  who,  like  many  of  his  pro- 
fesslojiy  had  the  same  principles  of  govern- 
ment   as   this  republican  barber,    and  an 
equal  extent  of  information,  and  force  of 
reasoning,  regarded  him  with  great  admi- 
ration.    Our  hero,   whose   thoughts  were 
otherwise  employed,  observing  both,  though 
from  different  causes  engaged  by  the  poli- 
tician,   requested    they   would   excuse   his 
absence  for  some  minutes,  "  as  politeness," 
he  said,  ''  required  he  should  ask  for  the 
young  lady  who  had  been  so  alarmed  the 
preceding   Sunday ;    and,  especially,   that 

he 
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he  should  pay  his  respects  to  Mrs.  Good- 
will,  who  had  treated  him  with  great  hospi- 
tality and  kindness,'*  Without  investi- 
gating his  motives  they  both  accepted  of 
his  excuse  and  he  set  off,  declaring  he 
would  be  back  in  half  an  hour,  at  farthest, 
leaving  them  to  order  dinner  in  the  mean 
time. 

On  his  arrival  at  Mrs.  Goodwill's  he 
was  informed,  by  a  servant,  that  she  was  frOm 
home,  a  piece  of  information  not  new  to 
Douglas,  as  he  had  seen  her  from  the  win- 
dow of  the  inuj  but,  on  asking  for  Miss 
Wilson,  he  was  told  she  was  at  home, 
and  being  shewn  into  the  parlour,  while 
she  was  called,  observing  a  book  open  on 
the  table,  and,  having  the  curiosity  to 
glance  at  it,  found  that  it  was  Shenstone's 
works,  open  at  the  elegy  on  Jemmy  Daw- 
son, the  recital  of  which,  by  the  young 
lady,  had  so  much  delighted  him — he 
was  pressing  to  his  lips  the  interesting  page 
when  Isabella  entered  the  room,  confused 
and  blushing,  wliile  the  observation  of  his 

actio:;. 
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action,  and  its  object,  litsightened  her  emo- 
tions. Our  hero,  on  seeing  the  young  lady, 
blushed  as  deeply,  and,  for  some  minutes, 
the  young  couple  were  unable  to  bestow 
on  each  other  the  common  salutations; 
recovering,  however,.  Charles  told  her,  "  that 
being  anxious  to  learn  that  she  had  not 
suffered  from  the  treatment  to  which  she 
was  exposed,  on  Sunday,  he  had  taken  the 
liberty  to  enquire  for  her.*'  Thus  far  said 
his  tongue,,  and  even  that  hesitatingly,  but 
his  eyes  said  a  great  deal  more,  nor  did 
the  young  lady  misunderstand  their  lan- 
guage. Douglas  had  resolved  (he  thought) 
to  repress  those  feelings  which  he  was  con- 
scious had  begun  to  exist,  and  still  more 
to  abstain  from  expressing  them.  He 
firmly  determined  not  to  utter  a  word  that 
could  indicate  tenderness,  and,  with  studied 
art,  avoided  every  subject  that  could  lead 
to  such  sentiments;  but  what  his  tongue 
refrained  from, his  looks,  his  voice,  mellowed 
into  expression,  and  tones  of  the  softest 
sensibility  discovered.      Miss  Wilson  was 

extremely 
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extremely  desirous  that  she  should  be  vin- 
dicated, to  our  hero,  from  a  suspicion  she 
thought  it  pi'obable  he  might  conceive, 
that  Dip  had  not  been  indifferent  to  her. 
She  persuaded  herself  that  her  desire  arose 
from  a  sense  of  Dip's  unworthiness,  and 
that  it  had  no  reference  to  our  hero.  She 
Avas,  besides,  anxious  to  prevent  her  bro- 
ther from  being  involved  in  a  quarrel  with 
Dip  on  her  account,  and  thought  that  the 
influence  of  Douglas  would  be  the  most 
effectual  means  to  restrain  his  wrath;  she, 
therefore,  turned  the  conversation  on  her 
brother,  spoke  in  his  praise  what  Douglas 
knew  to  be  true,  and  added,  that  her  mo- 
ther's happiness  depended  upon  him,  and 
that  she  considered  him  as  her  chief  conso- 
lation under  the  misfortunes  and  griefs 
which  she  had  experienced ;  that  she  hoped 
he  would  have  a  proper  regard  for  a  life 
so  valuable  in  itself,  so  -dear  to  her  and 
her  mother,  and  not  expose  it  from  false 
notions  of  honour,  a  hazard  that  might 
involve  them  all  iix  misery;  that  the  per- 
son 
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son  was  a  poor  despicable  creature,  and  not 
worthy  of  any  man  really  valuable  incur- 
ring danger  on  his  account.  *'  She  had,'* 
she  said,  "  written  to  her  brother  conjur- 
ing him  not  to  endanger  himself,  but  that 
she  knew  Mr.  Douglas's  application  would 
be  more  effectual  than  his."  Douglas  pro- 
mised to  use  his  influence,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  said  much  would  not  be  neces- 
sary, as  his  friend  Wilson  regarded  the  fel- 
low with  so  much  contempt  as  to  stifle 
every  resentment,  but  what  might  lead  to 
manual  chastisement,  and  even  that  he 
would  endeavour  to  prevent.' — The  entrance 
of  Mrs.  Goodwill  interrupted  their  conver- 
sation, and  Douglas  was  reminded,  soon 
after,  by  the  striking  of  a  clock,  that  he 
staid  thrice  the  time  he  had  promised  his 
friends.  He  appeared  to  Isabella  to  have 
made  as  short  a  visit  as  he  had  done  to  him- 
self; he  found  his  acquaintances  waiting 
dinner,  and  Dr.  Vampus  very  much  de- 
lighted with  the  acuteness  of  the  barber, 
who  promised  next  time  they  came  to  sec 

and 
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and  get  Tom  Croft,  the  shoe-maker,  to 
meet  them,  but  that  he  was  now  on  a  visit  to 
the  great  philosopher,  WilHam  Suttlewould. 
"  Tom  Croft  tells  me  as  how  Mr.  Suttle- 
would is  writing  a  pure  book  to  prove  as 
how  there  be  no  heaven  or  hell ;  as  there 
is  no  soul  as  there  eft  to  be  no  marriage, 
as  if  a  man  and  woman  has  a  fancy  for 
one  another  they  has  a  right  to  please 
themselves,  be  G — .  I  think  this  is  one  of 
the  best  of  their  doctrines,  for  our  Doro- 
thy is  not  the  woman  she  was  when  I  mar- 
ried her,  and  I  like  neibour  Stave's  wife 
much  better  than  I  do  her,  for  we  that  is 
losophei's  don't  mind  your  commandaments 
and  their  d — n  stuff.  He  says,  too,  as 
how  there  oft  to  be  no  rich  nor  poor,  that 
things  should  be  equal. 

"  Eh !  Gad,  I  should  like  that  too,  I  should 
like  to  go  snacks  with  the  great  Lord  that 
lives  there  in  Caenwood,  or  with  the  great 
Banker  that  lives  over  the  way  at  Stane- 
more.  Mr.  Suttlewould  says,  too,  as  how, 
if  we  contrive  a  plough  that  will  go  with- 
out 
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out  horses  or  driver,  and  that  there  shall 
be  no  more  prisons,  nor  gallows,  nor  pil- 
lory, nor  stocks ;  d — n  the  stocks,  I  was 
put  into  them  for  what  the  quizzes  of 
our  parish  calls  blasphemy,  although  Tom 
Croft  told  me  as  how  it  was  every  word 
true,  for  that  Dr.  Priestley  said  so. 

"  But,  my  friend,"  said  Sidney,  "  if  you 
had  the  half  of  the  lord's  or  banker's  pro- 
perty, do  you  not  think,  on  the  same  prm- 
ciple,  others  might  wish  to  go  snacks  with 
you  r 

"  No,   no,  Tom  Croft  knows   a  tri'ck 
worth  tw^o  of  that ;  if  w^e  once  gets  it,  as 
he  says,    w^e  will  take    care    not    to  part. 
with  it." 

*'  That,"    said  our  hero,  "  is  the   real 
principle   of  professed  levellers,   I  do  be-- 
lieve  ;    rapacious   plunder  for  themselves, 
without   equal    distribution    among    their 
votaries." 

*     **  But,   pray,   wdio  is  this  Tom   Croft, 
whose  authority  you  value  so  highly  V, 

*'  Lord,  Sir,  w^here  beest  you  come  that 

you 
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you  don't  know  Tom  Croft  ?  Tom  Croft 
is  one  of  our  cutest  losophers  and  writers 
of  stoiy  books.  He  just  have  wrote  a 
histor}^-book  of  a  Welchmanj  he  comes, 
now  and  then,  and  reads  it  among  us.  It 
shews  what  wicked  good  for  nothing  volks 
your  lords  and  your  bishops,  your  varsity 
doctors,  and  the  like  of  those  be.  Tom's 
book  says  as  how  them  as  he  mentions 
be  all  true,  and  that  all  of  the  sort  be 
alike.  Tom  writes  them  for  the  people, 
to  lighten  us  against  all  bishops,  and  them 
sort  of  cattle.  Tom  was  himself  a  shoe- 
maker," (continued  the  barber,  whose  natu- 
ral^  communicativeness  was  still  farther  in- 
creased  by  liquor,)  "  but  not  finding  mat- 
ters to  do  at  that  he  took  to  writing  books, 
for  he  had  larned  to  read  and  write  at  the 
charity-school;  it  was  there  I  was  first 
acquainted  with  him.  He  was  no  dunce ; 
he  was  as  good  a  scholar  as  myself,  and  so, 
Sir,  his  father  wanted  to  breed  him  to  his 
own  business  in  the  ass-milk  line,  but  the 
boy,  having  a  notion  of  gentility,  v/ould 
VOL.  II.  H  be 
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be  a  shoe-maker,  and  so,  Sir,  he  being  a 
journeyman,  and  having  carried  home  from 
his  master,  to  'Squire  Subtlewould,  a  pair 
of  boots,  he,  being  pleased  with  them,  en- 
tered into  a  discourse  with  Croft,  and  found 
him  a  cute  fellow;  and  as  Tom  was  always 
against  the  government,  what  he  said  was 
much  to  the  Squire's  mind;  so  says  the 
'Squire,  '  Why  don't  you  leave  off  your 
trade?'  — '  What  better  would  you  recom- 
mend to  me  ?  for  I  promises  you  I  don't  like 
to  be  commanded  by  maester,  nor  nobody 
else;    I  never  minded  my  own  father.' — 

*  There  speaks  the  spirit'    said  the  'Squire, 

*  of  a  free  man;  no  man  of  a  right  way 
of  thinking  will  obey  his  father,  or  any 
body  else.'  —  *  But  I  recommend  to  you,' 
says  Mr.  Subtlewould,  '  to  write  books.' 
— *  Lord  maester,'  said  Croft,  for  he  told 
us  all  about  it  the  same  night  at  the  club, 

*  how  can  I  write  books  without  laming?' 
and  'Squire  Subtlewould  laughed.  *  Learn- 
ing!' said  the  'Squire,  '  believe  me,  more 
than  half  the  books  that  is  written  is  written! 

wdthcutl 
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without  learning;  aye,  and  not  only  your 
story  books,  and  play  books,  but  your 
books  for  the  Tarians^  against  bishops, 
and  kings,  and  Christ,  is  written  without 
any  learning.  If  you  but  knowed  the  Lyti- 
caU  as  I  do,  you  would  find  much  may 
be  written  without  laming;  and  so,  Sir, 
Tom  was  persuaded  and  took  to  writing,, 
and  the  volks,  in  joke,  sometimes  said,  that 
from  being  a  journeyman  boot-maker  Tom 
was  a  journeyman  book-maker  ^  and  now 
Mr.  Subtlewould  gets  him  to  vrite  out  for 
him  more  plain  spokenly  vor  the  people 
to  understand ;  but  our  parson,  who  is  one 
of  your  old-fashioned  quizzes,  goes  vor  to 
laugh  at  Croft,  and  calls  him  a  parrot  of 
Subtlewoulci  s  Political  Justass,  and  says  as 
how  his  books  tells  no  more  than  what  the 
justass  told  before.'* — Sidney  asking  Doug- 
las if  he  had  ever  read  any  of  Croft's  writ- 
ings, he  answered  he  had  glanced  at  them, 
but  never  had  the  patience  to  read  any  of 
them  through,  and  that,  as  far  as  he  could 
judge,  they  were  the  productions  of  an 
H  2  uninformed 
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uninformed  man,  who  took  upon  trust  an 
extravagant  hypothesis  by  no  means  void 
of  ingenuity,  the  visionary  propositions  of 
which  he  could  not  even  understand  singly, 
much  less  investigate  and  discuss  their 
object,  reason?,  and  tendency  in  conjunc- 
tion and  succession,  and  as  constituting 
the  parts  of  a  whole;  comprehend  and 
char<:cterize  that  whole. — Dr.  Vampus  now 
reminding  them  that  it  was  late,  they  took 
their  leave  of  the  politician,  and,  meeting 
with  no  incident,  worthy  of  record,  arrived 
in  safety  at  home. 

The  following  week  our  hero  called  upon 
Wilson,  and  represented  to  him  his  sister's 
wash  that  he  would  not  take  any  steps 
that  might  lead  to  a  farther  quarrel  with 
young  'Squire  Dip,  to  which  Wilson 
agreed;  contempt  having,  as  Douglas  ex- 
pected, repressed  resentment.  Adjourning 
to  a  coffee-house  they  amused  themselves 
with  discussing  certain  characters  of  man- 
kind, both  individual  and  general,  and 
both  displayed  very  considerable  acuteness 

and 
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and  force  of  penetration,  although  their 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  experi- 
ence of  life  was  not  yet  equal  to  the  vigour 
or  comprehensiveness  of  their  understand- 
ings. Occurrences  and  characters  wore, 
to  them,  an  appearance  of  novelty,  which, 
to  persons  of  much  less  talents,  but  more 
practice  in  life,  they  would  not  have  done. 
While  they  were  thus  engaged  a  smirking 
gentleman  came  in  grinning,  in  very  smart 
boots,  neat  leather  breeches,  having  his  neck 
handkerchief  tied  v/ith  great  exactness,  whom 
our  hero  recognized  to  be  Mr.  Tattle,  that 
he  had  seen  at  Ranelagh;  accordingly  they 
bowed  to  each  other,  and  Wilson  and  the 
gentleman  shook  hands,  as  old  acquaint- 
ances. "  Well,  gentlemen,"  says  he,  "  what 
have  you  got?" 

*'  Port  wine." 

**  I  have  just  dined,  and  having  been 
very  tired,  sitting  all  day  paying  and 
receiving  money,  after  taking  two  or 
three  glasses  of  sherry  at  home,  I  thought 
1  would  come  and  take  my  port  herc^ 
H  3  where 
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where  I  could  enjoy  myself  in  conversa- 
tion." 

"  Well,  have  you  heard  the  news?  I 
can  assure  you  it  is  true,  for  I  had  it 
from  one  that  knows.  You  may  depend 
upon  it,  the  convention  is  signed  with 
Spain." 

"  The  account,"  said  Wilson,  "  of  that 
was  in  the  papers  of  this  morning." 

"  Aye,  aye,- so  it  Vv^as,"  says  he,  "  but 
I  am  so  busy  that  I  have  hardly  time  to 
glance  at  a  paper  myself,  but  there  are 
always  plenty  of  papers  at  our  office.  But 
-come,  what  was  the  toast,  a  bumper  ?  Aye, 
here  it  goes."  Then,  grinning  more  than  be- 
fore, he  said,  "  Pray,  Mr.  Wilson,  what 
story  is  this  respecting  the  boarding-school 
teacher  and  you?  I  know  her  by  sight; 
she  is  a  buxom  piece,  but  I  hope  you 
don't  get  into  any  scrape  by  it ;  why  did 
you  not  consult  me?  If  there  is  any 
young  witness  likely  to  make  its  appearance 
I  shall  set  you  upon  the  way  of  dealing  with 
the  parish.     Many  a  young  fellow  have 

Tgot 
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I  got  out  of  such  scrapes.  I  know  how  to 
come  over  the  overseers." 

Mr.  Wilson  thanked  him,  but  assured 
him  that  in  the  present  case,  there  was  not 
the  smallest  occasion  for  exerting;  his  bene- 
volence  in  the  way  he  proposed. 

'*  Aye,  I  know  more  than  you  think  of," 
says  the  other;  "but  come,  don't  let  us  for- 
get our  old  friend  the  beggar." 

The  proper  attention  having  been  paid  to 
the  last  hint,  this  well-inforrhed  gentleman 
W'Cnt  on — *'  I  know  the  whole  history,  you 
are  not  the  first  lover  she  has  had.  There  was 
a  Captain  of  the  guards. — I  got  all  the  parti- 
culars from  Davy,  the  little  parson,  who  last 
night  took  his  brandy  and  water  with  me, 
but  if  you  will  go  home  with  me  to-night," 
and  then  turning  to  Douglas,  "  and  you, 
Sir;  perhaps  you  are  not  much  acquainted 
with  town.f* — I  can  direct  you  where  you 
can  be  secure.  There  lives,  in  the  next  court 
to  me,  two  of  the  finest  girls  that  you  ever 
beheld,  fair  game — the  one  is  kept  by  old 
Balance,  the  banker,  the  other,  by  young 
H  4  Groom, 
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Groom,  intimate  friend  to  the  Duke  of 
Bruiser.  I  can  set  you  in  a  way  how  to 
succeed  3  but,  come,  'tis  your  toast.— 
Waiter,  another  bottle  from  the  old  bin." 

**  Upon  my  word,'*  said  Mr.  Douglas, 
**  v/e  are  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  your 
kind  offer,  but  L,  for  my  own  part,  think  it 
quite  unnecessary  to  trouble  you,  as  I  have 
as  much  of  the  sort  of  acquaintance  that 
you  recommend  as  I  wish  for." 

"  Ah!"  said  the  gentleman,  **  if  you 
hved  in  my  neighbourhood,  there  you  would 
see  sorrie  of  the  finest  doings  that  you  have 
no  notion  of,  not  one  of  them  escapes  me. 
I  get  the  histories  from  my  own  hair-dres- 
ser every  miorning,  and  in  the  evening  from 
the  hostler,  v/here  I  keep  my  horses,  or  the 
waiter  of  the  coffee-house,  beside  many 
chance  v;indfails  ^  there  is  not  a  single  man, 
high  or  low,  but  what  I  know  what  they 
are  about.  What  do  you  think  of  that 
nov/  ? 

*'  Upon  my  word"  said  Douglas,  "  you 
U^ust  have  a  most  persevering  industry  of 

enquiry,. 
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enquiry,  and  I  hope  that,  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  your  friends,  you  are  proportionably 
communicative." 

"  I  will  tell  you/*  continued  Timothy, 
"  a  good  story  of  an  aflair  that  is  going  on 
between  the  cheesemonprer's  wife  and  the 
alehouse-man  in  our  neighbourhood.'* 

"  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
the  parties,"  said  Wilson. 

*'  But  as  to  Mrs.  Suffolk,"  said  Tattle, 
**  I  knew  her  history  before  she  was  mar- 
ried. I  can  tell  you  the  w4iole  of  it.  She 
lived  as  w^aiting-maid  with  my  lady  Squan- 
der, and  there  w^as  a  curious  business  be- 
tween her  and  tlie  chaplain.  Some  people, 
indeed V  did  not  stick  to  say,  that  my  lord 
himself " 

He  might  have  proceeded  more  particu- 
larly into  the  ante-nuptial  history  of  Mrs. 
Suffolk,  when,  perceiving  a  lady  pass, 
daubed  with  paint,  he  exclaimed,  "  Oh, 
that  is  Mrs.  Alley,  she  is  going  to  meet 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Ramface.  Wilson,  you  can 
tell  your  friend  that  story." 

H  5  "  Really 
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"  Really  I  have  forgot  the  particulars/* 
said  Wilson. 

"  What  a  flat  you  are  1"  answered  Tattle, 
"  You  see  I  know  more  of  your  neighbour- 
hood than  you  do  yourself." 

*'  You  may  soon  do  that.*' 

Wilson  being  obliged  to  go  home  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Mr.  Tattle 
took  the  opportunity  of  his  back  being 
turned  to  inform  Douglas  all  he  had  learned 
respecting  Wilson's  gallantry  to  Miss  Pa- 
laver, and  other  adventures  of  the  same  na- 
ture, and  had  just  begun  a  description  of 
an  interview  between  him  and  a  nursery- 
maid in  Kensington  Gardens,  the  particu- 
lars of  which  Tattle's  indefatigable  indus- 
try had  learned  from  a  person  that  tended 
the  sheep,  when  Wilson's  return  made  him 
change  the  subject.  Wilson  happening  to 
mention  a  young  gentlem.an  that  he  had 
just  met,  and  whom  he  praised  for  architec- 
tural genius  and  taste,  and  also  for  judge- 
ment in  the  disposition  of  grounds,  both 
for  puiposes  of  pleasure  and  utility — 

"  Aye, 
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"  Aye,  a  very  good  sort  of  a  young  man,"^ 
says  Tattle;  "  I  myself  have  endeavoured 
to  improve  him,  but  he  is  not  disposed  to 
take  instruction,  he  knows  very  little  of  the 
world.  I  could  never  get  him  to  go  to  a 
bas^nio." 

"  That  is  a  species  of  amusement,**  said 
Wilson,  "  that  many  people  don't  choose  to 
pursue  in  company.'* 

"  However,"  said  Tattle,  "  I  wish  to 
encourage  the  young  man,  and  as  he  must 
generally  be  in  advance  in  his  business,  I 
always  accommodate  him  with  money.  I 
was  very  sorry,  a  few  days  ago,  when  he 
applied  to  me  for  500l.  that  I  was  so  short 
run  at  my  banker's,  by  having  just  pur- 
chased in  the  stocks,  that  I  could  only  let 
him  have  350l.'* 

"  I  am  a  good  deal  surprized,'*  said 
Wilson,  "  that  he  is  in  the  way  of  bor- 
rowing, as  it  is  quite  contrar)'  to  the  gene- 
ral idea  that  is  entertained." 

"  O,  there  is  no  judging  from  appear- 
ances, we  are  among  friends,  and  don't  let 

H  6  it 
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it  go  farther,  but  be  never  would  have 
stood,  if  it  had  not  been  for  me.  He  has 
had  first  and  last  7001.  of  my  money." 

The  very  gentleman  of  whom  he  was 
speaking  now  entering  the  coffee-house,. 
Tattle  ilew^  to  the  door  to  meet  him,  and 
the  gentleman  not  having  adverted  to  the 
presence  of  the  others,  said  he  was  very 
sorry  that  it  was  not  convenient  for  him  to 
lend  Mr.  Tattle  but  50l.  at  this  time,  but 
that  in  a  week  or  tw^o  he  should  have  as 
much'  more.  Tattle  hoping  that  his  two 
companions  had  not  heard  an  account  so 
totally  contrary  to  that  of  the  700L  as  nar- 
rated by  himself,  hastily  took  the  money, 
and  both  joined  Douglas  and  Wilson,  who, 
though  they  had  heard  what  past,  did  not 
by  their  countenances  betray  their  disco- 
very of  the  vain-glorious  falsehoods  of  this- 
empty  talker. 

"Wilson  and  Douglas  soon  after  set  off 
for  tovv^n,  and,  though  not  intoxicated,  a 
good  deal  enlivened  v/ith  v/ine.  Wilson 
had  a  great  delight  in  investigating  minds, 

either 
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either  important  or  frivolous,  and  analysing 
their  principks  of  thinking  and  adiing. 
Douglas  said  to  him^  "  Wilson,  I  know 
you  can,  with  considerable  acuteness,  dis- 
sect the  understanding  and  will  of  men  df 
vigorous  genius  and  complex  character; 
you  can,  certainly,  have  no  difficulty  in 
comprehending  tlie  trivial  silly  mind  of 
this  poor  fellow.  Tattle." 

"  His,*'  said  Wilson,  "  is  a  character 
that  requires  no  great  effort  of  penetration 
to  dive  to  the  bottom  of  in  a  short  time. 
His  absurdities  and  defects  arise  partly  from 
the  head  and  partly  from  the  heart.  His 
minute  details  of  private  histories,  and 
affairs  of  no  consequence  to  hearers,  arise, 
first  from  a  littleness  of  understanding  that 
can  comprehend  nothing  but  what  is  tri- 
fling, and  in  littleness  so  commensurate  to 
itself.'  A  man  of  sense  might  em.ploy 
extra-official  hours  in  either  instructive 
reading  or  rational  conversation,  because 
a  man  of  sense,  even  though  he  should 
be  no  more  of  a  classical  scholar  than  Tat- 
tle 
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tie  himself,  might  understand  such  reading 
and  conversation;  but  it  would  be  very 
•idle  in  Timmy  to  study  Robertson's  or 
Hume's  history,  or  even  the  Spectator,  as 
he  could  not  comprehend  a  word  of  them; 
whereas  the  domestic  history  of  the  cheese- 
monger's wife,  the  transactions  recorded 
by  porters,  hair-dressers,  and  washerwomen, 
he  can  comprehend,  as  they  are  perfectly 
adapted  to  his  intellect.  His  under- 
standing, however,"  continued  •  Wilson^ 
"  though  it  perfectly  accounts  for  the 
frivolity  of  his  narratives,  does  not  account 
for  all  their  ingredients.  The  principal 
qualities  of  Tattle's  heart  are  vanity  and 
envy.  He  wishes  to  appear  what  he  is 
not,  and  fancies  that  by  talking  of  the  ac- 
cui"acy  and  extension  of  his  knowledge  of 
family -concerns  and  private  foibles,  that  he 
passes  for  a  man  of  acuteness  and  discern- 
ment. I  have  met  him  before  in  evening 
parties,  and  besides  his  idle  tattling  con- 
cerning trivial  occurrences,  he  tried  to  en- 
tertain the  company  by  a  detail  of  the  offi- 
cial 
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cial  transactions  of  the  day,  with  the  view 
to  impress  us  with  a  notion  of  his  consum- 
mate abihtv  as  a  man  of  business,  and  it  was 
a  farther  object  to  display  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him,  because  entrusted  in  the 
same  manner  as  any  other  inferior  clerk  in  a 
pecuniary  employment;  when  the  whole 
that  the  trust  implied  was,  that  people  do 
not  conceive  a  man  earning  a  decent  liveli- 
hood would  be  guilty  of  an  embezzlement 
which  rnust  be  immediately  discovered, 
and  subject  to  the  forfeiture  of  his  theft, 
his  livelihood,  and  life;  when  it  merely 
appeared  his  employers  did  not  believe  him 
so  dishonest  a  servant  as  to  run  away  with 
the  money,  when  if  he  did,  he  was  sure  of 
being  taken,  ruined,  and  hanged.  Of  that 
common  reliance  necessarily  placed  in  a 
common  servant  he  is  extremely  vain,  as  a 
mark  of  peculiar  esteem.  In  common  with 
all  narrow  minded  men,  much  conversant 
with  money,  he  values  money  as  the  chief 
source  of  distinction,  an  estimation  in  him 
individually,  foolish,  as  he  has  no  earthly 

property. 
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property.  Hence  you  saw  how  he  boasted 
of  his  accommodating  Mr.  Planwell  with  a 
considerable  sum  at  the  very  instant  that 
he  had  come  to  borrow  a  much  smaller. 
But  he  values  money  not  for  those  purposes 
for  which  all  men  of  sense  deem  it  a  con- 
venient instrument,  but  for  gaudiness,  show, 
and  what  is  commonly  called  dashing. 
He  is  extremely  envious,  especially  in  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  supposition  of 
v/ealth  and  influence,  and  will  spare  no  pro- 
testation, however  false,  to  convince  you 
that  the  objects  of  his  envy  are  totally  de- 
ficient in  those  acquirements,  their  real,  or 
by  him  believed,  possession  of  which  cor- 
rodes his  heart." 

"  Aye,  I  suppose,  however,'*  said  Doug- 
las, who  knew  his  friend  to  be  very  satirical, 
"  he  is  a  hearty  hospitable  fellow.  —  He 
asked  me,  though  a  stranger,  to  see  him, 
and,  indeed,  pressed  me," 

"  Why,  as  to  his  hospitality — he  is  fond 
of  company,  but  he  is  rather  a  gi^egarioiis 
<j:?2//?2tf/ than  a  social  man." 

«  Bui 
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•'  But  he  might  have  company  at  other 
places  as  well  as  his  own  house,' '  said  Doug  - 
las, 

"  But  there  his  vanity  operate?/'  said 
the  other.  *'  He  wishes  to  be  the  head, 
and,  of  course,  must  be  so  in  liis  own  house ; 
besides,  his  parties  afford  him  a  subject  for 
boasting  the  next  day,  among  his  morn- 
ing coadjutors  and  afternoon  co7npotatorSy 
of  the  splendour  of  his  establishment,  the 
number  and  importance  of  his  guests,. 
the  quantity  of  liquor  consumed,  how 
many  got  drunk,  though  only  drinking 
half  glasses,  why  he  filled  bumpers  and 
kept  sober  all  the  time;  for  it  is  a  great 
subject  of  exultation  that  he  can  swallow  a 
great  quantity  of  wine  without  intoxica- 
tion, and,  indeed,  in  one  sense  he  speaks 
true.  I  will  admit  that  after  drinking  two 
bottles  he  speaks  no  more  nonsense  than 
before  he  drinks  one  glass.** 

"  Robert,"  said  Douglas,  "  you  ar^  a 
most  satirical  dog,  but  you  should  quarry 
at  higher  game,  do  not  pounce  on  a  poor 

chattcrino^ 
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chattering  magpie.  I  think  he  must  have 
done  something  to  offend  you,  otherwise 
you  would  not  treat  with  so  contemptuous 
a  severity  a  mere  object  of  laughter." 

'*  D — nthefellow,*'  answered  Robert,  "if 
he  were  merely  silly  and  vain,  with  good-na- 
ture, one  might  laugh  at  him,  and  even  have 
something  of  a  pitying  liking  for  him;  but 
his  vanity  is  mingled  with  malignity.  He  evi- 
dently, in  many  cases,  intends  to  do  harm; 
he  tries  to  cause  breaches  between  neighbours 
and  friends,  by  exaggeration  and  falsehood, 
for  he  is  a  most  notorious  unprincipled 
liar;  he  tries  to  slander  where  calumny  may 
affect  the  peace  and  interest  of  individuals 
and  families.  Even  he  is  not  such  a  fool 
as  to  do  that  without  seeing  the  conse- 
quence: therefore,  though  I  pity  him  as  a 
silly,  brainless,  ostentatious  fool,  I  detest 
him  as  a  rancorous  scoundrel;  he  has  often 
attempted  to  injure  me;  but  his  attempts 
were,  fortunately,  vain." 

"  I  do  not  see,"  said  Douglas,  "  how 
there  could  be  any  competition  between 
himand.'you  in  any  case." 

«  Whv, 
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"  Why,  once  that  he  was  impertinent  I 
checked  him  with  an  asperity  that,  I  be- 
heve,  might  show  my  opinion  of  his  ta- 
lents, and  prove  to  the  company  that  it  was 
just.- 

"  That  accounts  for  his  disUke  to  you,** 
said  Douglas ;  "  a  fool  never  forgives  a 
man  whom  he  conceives  not  to  respect  his 
talents  y 

"  That  I  might  account  for,''  said  Wil- 
son, "  but  there  is  a  more  specific  cause. 
Have  you  seen  Mrs  Tattle  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Douglas,  "  my  aunt  intro- 
duced me  to  her  at  Ranelagh,  a  very  sweet, 
lovely  woman  she  is.  I  remember  my  re- 
marking to  my  aunt  my  wonder  that  she 
could  have  married  such  a  man  as  I  saw 
him  to  be,  during  the  short  conversation 
we  had  together.  But  what  has  she  to  ^o 
with  his  dislike  to  you  ?'* 

*'  When,"  replied  Wilson,  "  I  once  or 
twice  met  them  in  a  party,  I,  from  the 
common  politeness  of  a  gentleman,  paid 
her  the  attention  dae  to  a  lady  of  the  most 

agreeable 
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agreeable  manners  and  engaging  conversa- 
tion, although  I  never  met  her  but  in  com- 
pany with  her  husbanci;  he  took  it  into  his 
head,  I  have  since  learned,  to  be  jealousy  a  j 
jealousy  entirely  of  vanity,  for  he  has  nei- 
ther feeling,  taste,  nor  sense,  to  have  an 
adequate  affection  and  esteem  for  so  charm- 
ing and  excellent  a  woman;  at  the  same 
time  I  declare  to  you,  upon  my  honour, 
that  every  part  of  the  lady*s  behaviour,  as 
I  saw,  and  general  conduct,  in  the  opinion 
of  every  body  else,  is  evidently  the  result 
of  the  most  perfect  and  delicate  propriety, 
while  his  speaking  and  acting  was  totally 
inconsistent  with  the  respect  due  to  a 
modest  woman.  Among  ladies  trying  to 
be  facetious,  and  having  no  fund  of  wit 
and  humour,  he  attempted  to  make  up  for 
it  by  indecent  ribaldry,  of  which  he  had 
not  sufficient  genius  to  conceal  the  nudity 
by  the  veil  of  metaphor  or  allusion." 

Discoursing  thus,  they  arrived  at  the 
play-house,  and  had  an  excellent  treat 
in  beholding  Congreve*s    "   Way  of  the 

Worldi*^ 
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World ;"  a  comedy  scarcely  inferior,  in 
wit  and  humour,  to  any  performance  of 
that  illustrious  dramatic  bard;  perhaps, 
not  even  to  "  Love  for  Love"  itself.  Our 
hero,  who  had  frequently  attracted  the 
notice  of  ladies  in  the  side  boxes,  being 
that  evening  in  an  undress,  had  betaken 
himself,  together  with  his  friend,  to  the 
upper  boxes,  where  the  ladies  were  more 
of  the  stamp  of  most  of  those  represented 
in  the  play.  After  the  entertainment  the 
young  men  afforded  an  instance  of  not 
being  altogether  endued  with  the  self- 
command  of  which  Sir  Charles  Grandison 
exhibited  so  striking  and  uncommon  spe- 
cimens, both  in  Italy,  a  country  in  which 
English  young  gentlemen,  in  general,  have 
not  attained  equal  celebrity  for  the  prac- 
tice of  this  virtue,  and  in  England  also, 
where  such  heroes  are  not  more  common 
than  in  foreign  parts.  They  might,  indeed, 
have  found  an  example  equally  praise- 
worthy in  a  character  of  much  lower  de- 
gree than  Richardson's  virtuous  Baronet, 

or 
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or  Fielding's  virtuous  footman,  Joseph  An- 
drews. The  chastity  of  the  Baronet  did 
not  undergo  more  violent  assaults  from 
the  Lady  Lauretta  de  la  Sworfa,  than  did 
Joseph's  undergo  from  Lady  Booby,  of 
Booby  Hall,  and  Ma'mselle  Betty,  cham- 
ber-maid of  the  inn  on  the  west  road. 
Happy,  indeed,  w^ould  it  be,  for  the  repu- 
tation of  many  a  boarding-school  miss, 
were  all  those  footmen,  to  whose  care  they 
are  entrusted  by  their  watchful  governess, 
equally  virtuous. 

Douglas  and  Wilson  unfortunately  re- 
sembled Tom  Jones  more  than  Joseph  An- 
drews. 

Our  hero  had,  indeed,  from  the  time  he 
beheld  Miss  Wilson,  formed  a  resolution 
similar  to  that  which  Jones,  inspired  by 
the  charms  of  the  lovely  Sophia,  madein 
the  grove  a  little  before  he  met  with  Miss 
Molly  Seagrim,  who  became  an  unconsci- 
ous accomplice  in  its  breach. 

Two  young  ladies,  of  very  frank  and 
easy  manners,  had  amused  and  entertained 

the 
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the  youths  with  their  very   facetious   re- 
marks on  various  passages  and  characters 
of  the  play,    and,  indeed,  shewed  them- 
selves superior  to  many  literary  and  dra- 
matic  critics,    as  they   perfectly  compre- 
hended the  subject  on  which  they  deli- 
vered  their  opinions.     The  young  ladies, 
finding   our  youths  delighted  with  their 
sprightly  remarks,  very  benevolently  wished 
to  prolong  their  happiness,  and,  with  much 
kindness,  invited  them  to  sup,  in  a  private 
family,  where  they  often  visited,  under  the 
Piazzas.      Their  friend,    of  whose  hospi- 
tality  they  were  desirous    the    gentlemen 
should  partake,   was   that   truly  excellent 
and  respectable  character,  Mr.  Coin,  a  per- 
sonage, perhaps,  not  unknown  to  some  of 
my  readers;  eminent  for  his  obliging  dis- 
position, at  once  extremely  benevolent  in 
promoting  the  happiness   of  youth,    and 
the  general  welfare  of  society.     As  consi- 
derate as  benevolent,  this  wise  and  good 
man  has  reflected  on  the  mischiefs  accru- 
ing to  young  men  from  the  possession  of 

too 
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too  great   sums  of  money,  that  it  indis- 
poses  them  to   industry^  and  application, 
and  invites  them  to  fashionable  vice  and 
extravagance.      No  sooner  does  the  sage 
and   philanthropic    Mr.  Coin    prevail    on 
them  to  be  the  objects  of  his  hospitality, 
than,  with  a  praise-worthy  providence, for 
their    future  conduct,    he    contrives    that 
their  cash  shall  pass  into  hands  not  likely 
so  to  misapply  it.     So  self-willed  and  un- 
grateful,  too  often,  are  young  men,  that 
what   in  Mr.  Coin  results  from  the  most 
consummate  goodness,  is  called,  by  these 
young  men,  rapacity,  extortion,  fraud,  and 
eveiy  thing  that  is  bad.    So  censorious  are 
the  generality  of  mankind,  so  much  prone 
to  believe  evil  than  good,  that  too  many 
have   formed   a  very   bad  opinion  of  the 
good   Mr.  Coin,  and  even  a  judge  upon 
the   bench,  taking  the  evidence   of  other 
people,  instead  .of  Mr.  Coin  him.self,  who 
best   knew  his   own  motives,  and   that  of 
his  friends,  who  gave  a  most  unequivocal 
proof  of  their  deep   sense  of  his   spotless 

integrity. 
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integrity,  by  receiving,  with  implicit  con- 
fidence, his  account,  and  declaring  it  as  the 
result  of  their  own  observation.  So  ob- 
stinate, however,  are  some  men,  that  no 
less  than  thirteen  persons,  a  judge  aRd 
twelve  jurymen,  concurred  in  disregarding 
this  high  effort  of  friendship,  that  even  in 
itself,  independent  of  other  circumstances, 
so  clearly  illustrated  the  character  of  jMr. 
Coin.  In  addition  to  this  direct  proof, 
there  is  collateral — Mr.  Coin  is  looked  u]) 
to,  by  many  worthy  and  discerning  per- 
sons in  tire  neighbourhood  of  Covenc 
Garden,  as  a  most  respectable  inhabitant ; 
as  an  honour  to  their  social  meetings;  as, 
indeed,  conferring  lustre  on  individuals, 
by  being  seen  walking  in  the  street  witii 
them,  and  as  alone  v/orthy  to  be  per- 
petual president  of  their  clubs.  It  is 
pleasing,  indeed,  to  Mr.  Coin,  to  reflect, 
that  though  the  public  may  call  him  the 
pander  of  vice — the  agent  of  seduction  — 
the  promoter  of  profligacy — yet,  that  his 
more  discerning  intimates  admire  him  as 
VOL.  ir.  I  the 
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the  glory  of  their  society,  so  excellent 
judges  are  members  of  those  clubs  whose 
presence  adorns  the  mansions  which  take 
their  name  from  Ale,  of  what  is  right  and 
wrong;  in  conduct  honourable!  and  dis- 
honourable in  profession.  Indeed,  a  re- 
flecting man,  who  compares  different  cir- 
cumstances, and  situations,  in  order  to 
ascertain  their  respective  advantages  and 
disadvantages  to  society,  w^ll  be  apt  to 
compare  the  judgements  of  these  mora- 
lists individual,  or  in  club  assembled, 
and  of  those  who  admire  the  conduct,  cha- 
racter, and  lectures  of  the  Beaufort  Build- 
ings political  philosopher;  and  it  might  be 
proposed,  as  a  question,  in  the  most 
ingenious  societies,  where  men,  self-taught, 
without  any  aid  from  human  learning,  de- 
bate on  questions  of  deep  philosophy, 
"  Whether  the  admirers  of  the  Piazza 
morality,  or  the  Beaufort  Buildings  poli- 
tics, are  most  wcrtiy  of  praise  and  admi- 
ration ?'* 

To  the  hospitable  mansion  of  the  Piazza 

t  ■  moralist  M 
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moralist  did  the  young  ladies  conduct  our 
ycuDg   iiicn.     In   the  course  of  conversa- 
tion,  at   supper,   a   hint   fell  from  one   of 
them  which  induced  their  new  friends  to 
enquire   into   her  history.      She  answered 
him  with   a  sigh,  that   in  her  story,   she 
believed,   there  w^as  nothing  new  nor  un- 
common.   "  Her  parents,*'  she  said,  "were 
inferior  trades-people,  whose  foolish  vanity 
had    prompted   them    to    send    her    to   a 
boarding-school;  there  she  had  learned  no- 
thing that  could  be  useful  in  her  station, 
and  many  things  that  must  be  hurtful  in 
any  station;  that  her  fancy  had  been  daz- 
zled by  the  novels  which  the  young  ladies 
were  allowed   to  read,  and  she   hoped   to 
meet  with  as   extraordinary  good  fortune 
as  befel  the  heroines  of  those  novels,  many 
of  whom,  though  brought  up  to  no  man- 
ner of  useful  employment,  with  no  fortune 
of  their  own,   to  enable  them,  with  pru- 
dence,  to  live   in  idleness — by  the  (li^co- 
very  of  some  new  relation,  by   ti.e  death 
of  some  twentieth  cousin,  quickly  cams. to 

I  'J  a  orcnt 
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a  great  fortune,  or,   by  their  beauty  and 
accomplisliments,    got  a  great   match.     I 
thought  I  might  light  upon  as  good  luck; 
I    thought    myself    not    without    beauty; 
]ieard  from   my   go.vernesses   and   teachers 
that  the  way  to  be  accomplished  was  to 
read  French,  play  irntsic,  dance,  aiid  sing 
Ilalian  airs.     These  I  studied  not  with- 
out some  proficiency.    The  dancing  I  liked, 
indeed,  best  of  all;  for,  when  the  gover- 
ness was    out    of  the    icaij,    the    teachers 
would  have  in  their  acquaintances  to  assist 
in  the  practice  of  the  steps.     When  I  re- 
t-umcd  from  school,   I  found,  alasl    that 
my  accomplishments,  my  novels,  my  music 
and  danciPxg,  were  of  no  use  in  helping  my 
mother  to  serve  in  the  shop.    Tom  Chink, 
the  pewtcrcr,  used  to  tell  me  I  was  a  likely 
lass,  and  actually  made   his  addresses    to 
me.     My  parents  told  me  I  could  not  do 
better,  for  that  Tom  was  a  thriving  man. 
No,  no,  said   I,  if  you   had  intended  me 
for   a    tradesman   you    should   not    have 
made  me  a   BOARDiNc-scjiooL   young 

LADY. 
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LADY.  I  never  read,  in  any  novd,  of 
any  of  the  heroines  throwing  themselves 
away  upon  a  mechanic.  I  told  the  same 
thing  to  Tom  himself,  and  that  he  was 
a  presumptuous  fellow  for  thinking  of  one 
so  much  above  him..'* 

"  Above  me,"  said  Tom  Chink,  "  I  don't 
see  as  how  a  green-grocer's  daughter  is  above 
a  well-doing  tin-man." 

"  Don't  talk  to  m.e  as  a  green-grccer's 
daughter,  but"  as  an  accomplished  young 
lady;  one  that  has  read  the  best  books, 
and  knows  from  them  wliat  she  may  ex- 
pect.  Did  not,  Patty  Fairfield,  Sir,  tlie 
miller's  daughter,  knowing  her  own  accom- 
plishments, refuse  farmer  Giles?  What  was 
the  consequence — she  was  married  to  I.ord 
Aimworth." 

"  I.  knows  notliinfi-,"  said  he,  ^^  abo^.u 
Patty  Fairfield  and  Lord  Ainiwortii,  but, 
by  G — d,  let  me  tell  you,  'Squires  and 
Lords,  now-a-days,  don't  seek  poor  girU 
for  their  wives,  whatever  ilicv  may  for 
their,  mistresses;  so  better,  Biddy,  not  be 
I  3  on 
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on  your  high  ropes  in  expecting  cither 
a  'Squire  or  z  Lord,  for  the  devil  of  one 
of  such  gentry  will  ye  ever  light  upon/' 

*'  Begone,"  said  I,  "  you  low,  insolent 
fellow." — "  Net  lone*  after  my  refusin9:  hlni 
a  very  handsome  gentleman,  belonging  to 
the  foot-guards,    having  seen  me,    found 
means  to  get  acquainted  with  me,  praised 
my   beauty,    taste   and  accomplishmeir^s, 
and,  not  to  detain  you,   by  tedious  parti- 
culars, I  soon  fell  a  victim,  less  to  his  de- 
signs than  to  my  own  foolish  vanity;  the 
consequence  of  the  foolish  vanity  of  my 
parents.     Conversing  with  persons  in  my 
own  unfortunate  situation,  I  have  learned 
that  not  a  few  owe  their  ruin  to  the  same 


cause." 
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CHAP.     V. 

Charles  receives  a  Visit  from  Mr.  Nevil — Account 
of  Mr.  Stanly — The  Mystery  solved  —  An  unex- 
pected Interview — Account  of  his  Uncle  and  the 
Rhodomontodes. 


E TURNING  home,  the  next  clay,  cur 
hero  was  informed,  at  the  gate,  that  an 
elderly  gentleman  had  been,  for  some  time, 
waiting  for  his  arrival.  On  entering  the 
house  he  found  that  it  was  Mr.  Nevil, 
the  friend  of  young  Dudley,  whom  he  had 
delivered,  and  who  had  caused  him  sue':*. 
anxiety,  an  anxiety  still  as  strong  as  at 
first.  Dr.  Vam.pus  told  Charles  that,  al- 
though he  was  but  just  come  back,  Mr. 
Nevil  had  given  him  such  reasons  for  his 
immediate  return  to  town  as  were  unan- 
swerable, requesting,  therefore,  he  migl-t 
prepare  for  setting  out,  without  less  of 
time.  Douglas  being  soon  ready,  Mr.  Nc- 
vil's  chaise  was  called.  On  the  road  they 
1  '!•  di;:C0ur:cd 
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discoursed  on  irxdifferent  subjects,  al- 
though our  hero  was  very  eager  to  be  In- 
fcrnied  of  what  he  believed  Mr.  Nevil 
could  solve,  yet  rested  satisfied  with  his 
promise  that  he  should  that  day  be  fully 
satisfied.  Arriving  at  a  hotel,  where  Mr. 
Nevil  lodged,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone 
Mr.  Nevil  began :  "  My  brave  and  dear 
young  friend,  I  have  first  to  repeat  my 
warm  thanks  for  that  exertion  of  one  of 
many  of  your  noble  qualities  which  saved 
the  life  of  a  youn>r  man  not  less  deservins; 
than  even  yourself;  but  mine  are  not  the. 
only  thanks  you  will  receive,  you  have 
conferred  an  invaluable  obligation  en  one 
whose  happiness  and  applause  you  regard 
much-  more  highly.  Dudley  himself,  be- 
sides, w^lio  is  a  most  able  and  accomplished 
youth,  and  already,  though  young,  for  he 
is  just  a  year  older  than  you,  will  prove 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  number  of  your 
most  affectionate  friends,"  (The  chrono- 
logical hint  was  not  lost  on  our  hero;  the 
5ydder\    change    of    whose  jaow-delighted 

couu- 
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countenance  bespoke  a  complete  removal 
of  the  chief  ground  of  his  anxiety,  ancL 
now  left  only  curiosity  unaccompanied  by 
disagreeable  apprehension.)  "Dudley's  no-- 
ble  qualities  will  soon,. at  least,  in  the  minds 
o£  those  who  think  and  feel  rightly,  rub 
out  a  stain,  incurred  by  no  fault  of  his 
own.  I  see,  in  your  eyes,-  an  ardent  wish 
to  know  the  history  of  Dudley,  which  I  shall 
relate  to  you  in  a  few  words.. 

"  About  twenty^  four  years  ago  atniece  cF. 
mine,    Mrs.  .Stanley, ,  the  widow  of  Coun- 
sellor Stanley-,  was  obliged  to  go  to  Dub- 
lin on   some   affairs   of  her  deceased' hus- 
band. .    Mrs^  Stanley,  with  many  amiable 
qualities,  .had,  .from  reading  books  of  irre- 
ligion,  formed  such  speculative  notions  as 
are  by  no  means  consistent  with  the.,  best : 
and  properest  principles  of  female  conduct,  . 
She  despised  many  of  those  maxims  and 
rules  for  which  the.  experienced  utility  in 
practice   affords  the   strongest  arguments, . 
She  was,  besides,  a  woman  of  great  con- 
stitutional sensibility,  and  had  mixed  very 
1  ^  muck'^ 
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much  with  the  gay  world.      During  her 
husband's  life-time,  althoufrh  she  had  not 
escaped  censure^  yet  had  afforded  for  it  no 
certain  grounds.    .  He,  though  he  by  no 
means  approved  of  the  principles  and  senti- 
ments which   she  often  expressed,   was  so 
far  from  suspecting  that  her  levity  extended 
to  guilt,  that  he,  in  his  will,  declared  his 
belief  of  the  contrary,  and  left  her  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  at  her  own  com- 
plete disposal.     A  great  part  of  this  being 
laid  out  on  a  mortgage  in  Ireland,  she  had, 
at  the  time  that  I  m.entioned  to  you,  gone 
over  to  arrange  matters  for  the  speedy  set- 
tlement   of    both    interest   and   principal. 
Coming  home  one  evening  from  the  Ro- 
tunda, her  servant   having  missed  her  ia 
the  croud,  she  was  very  rudely  attacked  in 
the  street  by  a  couple  of  Irishmen,  and 
might  have  met  with  the  utmost  violence 
from  them  had  not  an  officer,  coming  to 
her  assistance,  compelled,  with  much  dan- 
ger to  himself,  the  feliovvs  to  fly.     If  MrSv 
Stanley*^    Sensible    heart    felt    very   warm 

gratitude- 
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gratitude  for  her  rescue  before,  she  had  no 
opportunity,  from  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
to  behold  the  face  and  fisiure  ot  her  dcli- 
verer;  gratitude  was  not  her  only  feeling, 
when,  on  their  arrival  in  her  house,  iihc 
had  an  opportunity  of  beholding  one  of 
the  most  interesting,  elegant,  and  manly 
countenances  and  persons  she  had  ever  be- 
held.  This  conversation,  at  once  pleasing, 
brilliant^  and  energetic,  deepened  the  im- 
pression made  by  his  external  appearance. 
The  gentleman  che  soon  found  was  of  the 
highest  character  and  respectability  in  his 
profession.  With  many  m.ost  vaiuabl>^ 
qualities,  of  head  and  heart,  he  had  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  gallantry,  which  he  soon 
saw  was  by  no  means  unpieasing  to  Mrs„ 
Stanley.  They  often  m.et,  were  frequently 
nlone,  and  had  neither  a  suihcicnt  degree 
of  self-command  to  resist  such  situations. 
Mrs.  Stanley  complained  of  no  treachery, 
imputed  no  seductive  arts.  Her  gallant 
had,  before  their  intimacy  had  been  carried 
to  the  greatest  lengths,  fairly  and.  honeftly 

16  tok>^ 
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told  her  that  his  aiTcctions  were  irrevocably 
engaged  by  a  young  lady  of  his  nati-TC 
country.  I,  though  her  uncle,  and  who 
might  naturally  be  disjx>sed  to  defend  her 
conduct,  must  confess,  that  on  the  most 
minute  investigation,  she  was  to  blame  for 
the  intercourse  which  took  place  Tho 
effects  soon  became  visible.  I  was  apprized 
by  herself  of  the  state  in  which  she  had 
involved  hei'self,  and  as  I  could  not,  in 
conscience,  prevail  on  m.ysclf  to  call  out 
a  man  that  I  found  really  to  have  acted  as 
any  man  would  have  done  in  the  same 
circumstances,  and  my  character  did  not 
require  any  action  not  dictated  by  the  case 
itself,  the  matters  did  not  become  public. 
The  child  was  born  in  a  retired  farm-house 
near  Petersfxcld,.  in  Hampshire.  I  stood 
godfatlier,  and  gave  him  my  own  name^ 
Henry,  and  he  took  hh  mother's  maiden 
name,  Dudley.  His  father  revisiting  his 
native  country  married  the  young' lady  to 
whom  his  affections  had  before  been  en- 
gaged, but  not  till  he  had  explainejJ  to-  her 

the 
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the  circumstances  and  effv^cls  of  his  amour 
with  Mrs.  Stanley,  lest  she  should  after- 
wards  hear  of  it,  and  suppose  that  an 
improper  correspondence  still  subsisted." 

"  Then,'*  said  Douglas,  eagerly,   "  Dud* 
ey IS 

"  My  son,''  called  a  voice  fram  a  gentle- 
man just  entering  the  room,  and  throwing 
himself  into  the  arms  of  Douglas. — "  My 
dearest  Charles,  ^^our  courage  has  saved  your 
own  brother." 

To  describe  Charles's  feelings,  at  this 
very  unexpected  interview  would  be  im- 
possible; instead  of  attempting  the  task» 
therefore,  we  shall  endeavour  to  account 
for  his  unexpected  appearance^ 

Dudley,  who  perfectly  knew  the  history  of 
his  birth^and  also. was  informed  of  the  family 
of  his  father  by  his  wife,  had  been  convinced 
at  their  second  interview,  that  Charles  was 
the  son  of  Colonel  Douglas^.his  own  father; 
much  more  agitated  by  this  discovery  than 
alarmed  by  his  wounds,  he  had  sent  an- ex- 
press for  Mr.  Nevilj   who,  on  conversing; 

with 
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with  him,  and  afterwards  enquiring  at  Mr. 
Advance's,  was  ccrtiiied  that  Dudley's  idea 
was  right,  and  accordingly  learnt  the  Go* 
lonel's  address  from  the  agent;  wrote  him 
what  had  happened,  soliciting  his  permis- 
sion to  suffer  the  young  men  to  be  ex- 
plicitly informed  of  their  relation  to  each 
other.  The  Colonel  deligl|ted  with  the 
gallant  conduct  of  Charles,  shewed  the 
letter  to  his  wife,  and  both  read  with  tears 
of  joy  and  exultation  the  account  given  by 
Mr.  Nevil  of  that  exploit,  of  the  graces 
of  Charles's  person,  the  force  and  acquire- 
ments of  his  understanding.  He  v/rote  in 
answer,  that  Mrs.  Douglas  and  he  should 
be  over  in  a  few  days,  and  he  himself  would 
be  witness  to  the  discovery,  and  it  was  in 
consequence  of  this  letter  that  Nevil  had 
about  a  week  before  written  to  Charles,  that 
he  should  soon  call  upon  him.  The  Colo* 
nel  with  his  lady  had  arrived  in  London 
late  in  the  evening  before,  and  having  seen 
Mr.  Nevil  early  in  the  morning,  it  was 
concerted   that  he   should  fetch  Douglas 

from 
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from  Dr.  Vampus's,  and,  by  informing  him 
of  the  outlines  cf  Dudley's  history,  pre- 
pare him  for   the  rest.      A  few  minutes 
brought  Dudley  to  his  brother's  arms,  and 
both  testified  the  pride  and  pleasure  they 
felt  at  the  introduction.     The  Colonel,  af- 
ter the  most  violent  emotions  of  the  par- 
ties were  subsided,  told  Charles,  jocosely, 
that  he  had  heard  that  he  was  a  great  fa- 
vourite among  the  ladies,  but  that  he  must 
request  his  company  to  see  a  lady  in  whose 
favour   he  stood  much  higher  than  Vv^ith 
most  ladies.  Walk  into  that  room;  Charles 
obeyed,  and,  with  the  m.ost  delighted  sur- 
prize, beheld  his  mother,  whom  he  believed, 
as  was  once  intended,  to  be  gone  to  Edin- 
burgh to  his  sister.     After  both  father  and 
mother  had  embraced  their  son,  and  ex- 
pressed their  exquisite  happiness  at  seeing 
him  such  as  he  was,  the  Colonel  began  to 
talk  of  their  Scotch  friends.     The  Laird 
had  been  seized  with  a  fit  of  illness.     The 
necessary  abstemiousness  had  been  of  con- 
siderable use  in  restoring  to  liim  the  use 

of 
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of  his  faculties,  but,  as  he  had  been  en- 
joined by  the  physicians  to  refrain  froin 
much  speaking,  it  had  not  been  discovered 
by  his  wife  and  the  Rhodomontades  that 
such  an  effect  had  been -produced. 

^'  One  day,."  said  the  Colonel,  "  the  Laird 
overheard  Rhodomontade's  daughter  talk- 
ing about  a  will,  deposited  in  the  bureau, 
which  the  daughter  said  she  hoped  would 
stand  examination  as  her  fortune  depended 
upon  it. — The  proprietor  of  Rhode  Place 
answered  his  worthy, oiTspring.. '  Our.  friend, 
Swearwell,.  has  taken  care  of  that.,,  besides^ 
we  have  three  witnesses  who  saw  hrm  sub- 
licribe  it.'  The  Laird,. conceiving  that  they 
supposed  him  asleep,  began  to  snore.  They 
accordingly,  proceeded.  *  I  was  in  hopes,' 
said  she,  *  that  his  fever  would  have  set- 
tled that  besotted  beast  before. this  time,. 
a.lthough  the  physician  says  lie  is  better. . 
I  think  he  will  relapse,  at  any  rate  he  can- 
not live  long.' — *  It. don't  signify  as  to  the 
will,'  says  Rhodomontade,  '  he  won't  make 
another,   we   have   him    quite   under   our 

'  thumb.'- — 
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thumb.' — '  I  am  afraid  that  will  will  un-  , 
dergo  a  scrutiny,'  says  she.     '  The  Long- 
heads, and  that  d d  Colonel,  will,  I  am 

afraid,  prove  too  many  for  us  all  at  last.. 
I  wish,  father,  with  your  good  v/ill,  yoa 
had  the  head  of  old  Longhead,  or  of  the 
Colonel.  How  you  did  bungle  that  affair 
of  Peter  Curlpate,  for  Longhead  found  you 
out  for  all  your  swearing,  and  that  of  your 
friends,  and  exposed  you  in  the  public 
Court  of  Session.  I  hope  matters  will 
be  better  managed  now\* — '  Come,  come, 
Molly,  don't  be  too  severe,  I  confess  I  got 
into  a  clamper  there  through  the  folly  of 
that  scoundrel,  who,  when  he  was  drunk, 
acknowledged  that  he  had  sw^orn  falsely 
in  my  favour.  Villain,  I  gave  him  izn 
pounds.  When  I  was  in  London  I  ha<:l 
forty  oaths  to  my  character  for  the  sum.* 
The  father  and  daughter  being  gone  out 
of  the  room  the  Laird  soon  after,  rung  his 
bell,  and  enquired  if  Mr.  Wiseman  had 
been  there  lately,  on  being  told  that  he 
had  not^.  he  asked  for  the  physician,  who 

not 
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not  long  after  arrived.  His  wife,  he  under- 
stood, being  gone  abroad  with  her  mother, 
he  desired  he  might  immediately  see  Mr. 
Strongbrain,  as  he  wished  to  converse  with 
him,  privately,  on  a  subject  of  great  im- 
portance. The  physician  went  to  fetch 
V/iseman,  and  as  he  was  himself  much 
better  affected  towards  the  Laird*s  own 
relations  and  connections  than  those  of  the 
Rhodomontades,  hoped  that  he  might 
have  something  of  importance  for  them  to 
impart  to  the  clergy/man.  That  he  might 
not  be  interrupted  he  himself  went  to  join 
the  two  ladies,  and  imperceptibly  had 
drawn  them  to  a  much  greater  distance  than 
they  had  proposed  to  walk. 

"  Meanwhile  the  Laird  was  visited  by 
Mr.  Wisem.an,  and  after  acknowledging 
himself-  to  have  been  entirely  to  blame 
for  the  coldness  that  had,  for  some  years, 
subsisted  between  them,  said  he  did  not 
expect  that  it  would  have  prevented  either 
Mr.  Wiseman  or  Mr.  Longhead  from  visit- 
ing him  in  the  illness  which  it  was  believed 

would 
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would  have  been  his  last.     Mr.  Wiseman 
assured  him  that  both  had  very  frequently 
enquired,  but  v;ere  refused  admittance  to 
him.  *  Then/  said  the  sick  man,  squeezing 
his  hand,  '  I  have  been  imposed  on  in  every 
way;  you  are  still  my  friend,  as  v;arm  in 
your  regard  as  ever.'     The  Laird  then  in- 
formed him  very  accurately,  and  circum- 
stantially told   him,    the  conversation   he 
had  overheard. — '  I  trust,*  said  he,  '  as  I 
feel  myself  much  better,  that  I  shall  recover 
from  this  illness,  but  should  it  be  other- 
wise,   I   desire   that    you   hear   these   my 
words :   that  if  any  will  appear  after  my 
decease,   purported  to  be  signed  by  me, 
or  even  actually  signed  as  from  their  words 
I  suspect  it  is,  that  such  a  will  must  have 
been  subscribed  during  intoxication,  as  I 
liave  not  the  least  recollection  of  any  such 
deed,  and  certainly  never  intended  to  exe- 
cute any.' — Mr.  Wiseman  said  he  should 
take  down  in  writing  what  he  said,  would 
inform   Mr.  Longhead,    and   write  to   the 
Colonel,    but    wished    the   physician    had 

been 
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been  present  as  another  witness.    *  Where/ 
said  Mr.  Wiseman,  '  is  that  will  deposited^ 
did   you   hear?' — '  In  that   bureau,'   they" 
said. — Mr.  Wiseman  looking,  said,  '  with 
your  leave  that  may  soon  be  ascertained;' — 
•  the  key  stands  in  the  bureau/ — '  I  do  aot 
choose  to  examine  your  papers,  but  I  can 
easily  move  your  bed.* — '  That  is  totally 
unnecessary,'    said  the   other,'    ^  you  may 
examine  my  papers  at  my  request;  it  is, 
most  probably,  in  the  small  middle  draw.' — 
Wiseman,  at  his  repeated  desire,    searched 
for  it,  and  soon  found  it.     The  Laird  un- 
folding it  he  erased  his  own  n<Hne,  request- 
ing; Mr.  Wiseman  to  fold  it  aG;ain  and  re- 
place  it,  and  to  drop  the  key  somewhere 
in  the  room,  that  it  might  not  be  suspected- 
to  have  been  perceived,  and  departed  before^ 
the   return   of  the  ladies;    but   perceiving 
Mr.  Rhodomontade.  coming  into  the  court 
asked  him  to  permit  him  to  visit  his  old 
friend,  who  he  was  afraid  w^as,  by  all  ac- 
counts, in  an  alarmins;  state.     Rhodomon- 
tadcj^with  some  reluctance  consented,  and 

thcY, 
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'they  had  just  entered  when  Miss  Eleanora, 
to  whose  care  her  brother  had  been  left> 
awakening  from  her  afternoon's  nap,   en- 
tered the  room,  and  perceiving  Wiseman, 
e:xclalmed  aeainst  him  for  comino;  into  that 
house,  contrary  to  Mrs.  Douglas's  express 
orders. — *  I  am,'  says  Mr.  Wiseman,  *  this 
moment  come  in  along  with  Mr.  Rhodo- 
montade  to  enquire  for  the  health  of  my 
old  friend  here,  as  becomes  me  both  as  a 
neighbour  and  a  clergyman  of  the  parish.' 
■ — *  Don't   talk   to   m.e,'    said   Miss   Nell, 
*  you  are  the  amissanj  of  Mr.  Longhead, 
his  daughter,  and  Colonel  Douglas,    for  I 
•will  not  call  him  my  brother;  and  that  vile 
v/retch,  their  son,  to  slander  the  character 
of  my  dear  Mrs.  Douglas!'  —  *  That   not 
being  a  subject,'  replied  Mr.  Wiseman,  *  I 
came  here  to  discuss,  I  wish  you  a  good 
night.  Madam.' — Both  Rhodomontade  and 
Eleanora   had    conceived    Mr.  Wiseman's 
visit  tcrhave  been  of  no  longer  duration 
than  they  were  witness  to.     Mrs.  Douglas 
on  hearing  Miss  Nell's  account,    though 

she 
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she  blamed  her  father,  yet  apprehending 
Mr.  Wiseman's  visit,  for  so  short  a  time, 
and  in  their  presence  to  be  immaterial, 
thought  no  more  of  the  matter. 

"  The  next  day  the  Laird  had  unfolded 
the  affair  to  the  physician,  and  requested 
him  again  to  introduce  Mr.  Wiseman,  and, 
if  possible,  Mr.  Longhead,  at  least  if  they, 
after  conferring,  thought  it  expedient  to 
visit  him.  Fie  now  recovered  quickly, 
a  circumstance  that  by  no  means  seemed 
to  please  his  worthy  lady,  however  much 
she  professed  her  joy  at  it.  About  ten 
days  after  his  conference  with  Mr.  Wise- 
man he  was  so  much  recovered  as  to  be 
able  to  walk  through  "his  room,  and  to 
write  short  letters  of  thanks  to  his  friends 
for  their  enquiries  during  his  illness.  His 
lady,  who  perceived  in  his  manner  a  degree 
of  coldness  which  had  never  appeared,  nor 
indeed  existed  before,  would  have  been  a 
good  deal  alarmed  had  she  not  i;|4ied  on 
the  settlement  which  she  believed  to  be 
safe  under  lock  and  key.     Lest,  however, 

he 
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he  should  take  it  into  his  head  to  demand 
back  the  key  of  his  bureau,  she  took  care 
to  have  it  removed  into  a  different  place. 
Still  he  did  not  suspect  her  of  being  un- 
faithful to  his  bed,  and  imputed  Charles's 
account  as  reported  to  him  to  misappre- 
hension on  his  part,  and  her*s  to  resent- 
ment of  that  misapprehension.  He  at  last, 
being  able  to  go  abroad,  had  an  interview 
with  Mess.  Longhead  and  Wiseman,  and 
expressed  very  warmly  to  them  his  desire 
to  be  reconciled  to  his  beloved  brother  and 
beloved  nephew  before  he  died.  Having 
explained  his  sentiments  fully  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  nephew,  although  that  he  was 
only  partly  right,  yet  as  they  were  not  pre- 
pared with  proofs  to  convince  him  in  what 
he  was  wrong,  they  desisted  from  the  at- 
tempt. He  wrote  a  few  lines  to  his« bro- 
ther, soliciting  his  forgiveness,  and  pre- 
sence, if  possible,  with  his  dear  Charles, 
as  though  somewhat  recovered  he  was  con- 
fident he  would  not  outlive  the  winter. 
— *  This  letter,'  said  the  Colonel,    '  with 

those 
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those  from  your  grandfather  and  Mr.  Wise^ 
-man,  containing  the  detail  I  have  just 
given  you,  arrived  a  few  days  before  I  left 
Dublin,  so  that  I  believe  it  will  be  right 
for  us  to  set  out,  for  a  fev/  weeks,  for  the 
land  of  your  nativity.  Your  mother  there 
is  very  anxious  to  accompany  us ;  but  at  this 
season  of  the  year  I  object  to  it,  and  as  I  now 
am  in  the  way  for  getting  an  appointment, 
which  will  make  it  necessary  for  me  to 
reside  at  or  near  London,  I  must  soon  re- 
turn. I  cannot  set  off  for  a  fortnight,  so 
that  you  and  your 'mother  will  enjoy  one 
another's  company  for  that  time.  My 
sister  will  be  probably  insisting  upon  her 
residing  at  her  house  during  my  absence, 
but  as  theirs  is  a  gayer  society  than  my 
Emily  will  probably  relish,  I  shall  try  and 
get  her  accommodated  in  some  more  pri- 
vate family;  she  will  receive  every  atten- 
tion from  the  worthy  Mr.  Nevil,  and  my 
brave  Dudley,  whom  her  generous  mind 
regards  next  to  her  own  son.  I  mean  to 
bring   up,'  from    Edinburgh,   your   sister, 

who 
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who  is,  I  am  told,  one  of  the  finest  girls 
in  the  place,  said  Charles.' — '  I  fancy,'  said 
the  father,  *  it  is  not  every  one,  my  dear 
Emily,  that  has  such  a  son  and  daughter 
as  we,' — '  Such  iico  sons,  said  the  generous 
iady.'  —  The  Col^onel  then  explained  tJie 
nature  of  his  appointment,  which,  he  said, 
would  not  improbably  lead  to  one  of  a  very 
lucrative  and  honourable  kind  in  India,  at 
the  mention  of  which  the  tear  trickled 
from  his  lady's  eyes.  Reserving  farther 
discussion  of.  this  subject  for  a  future 
period,  he  turned  the  conversation  on  sub- 
jects of  literature  and  science,  and  was 
astonished  at  the  progress  he  found  Charles 
had  made  since  he  had  seen  him  last,  and 
declared  he  would,  the  very  next  morning, 
go  with  his  wife  and  son  to  thank  Dr. 
Vampus,  to  whose  talents  and  skill  he  im- 
puted a  good  part  of  the  im.provement 
he  with  such  delight  found  in  his  son. 
The  Colonel  being  obliged  soon  to  go  out 
to  an  appointment  with  a  great  inilitary 
officer,  preparatory  to  one  v/ith  a  greater 
VOL.  It.  K  civi^. 
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civil  one,  told,  his  mother  she  must  spare 
Charles,  for  a  little,  to  go  to  the  agent's 
to  request  him  to  supply  him  with  casli, 
for  Dr.  Vampus,  that  evening,  when  he  re- 
quested his  company  to  dinner.     While  he 
was  out  on  this  expedition,  Charles  met 
with  Mrs.  Goodwill,  who  told  him  she  had 
just  come  to  town  to  look  for  a  furnished 
house  for  the  winter,  or  even  the  first  and 
second  floor  she  said  would  content  her,  as 
her  family  was  not  large.     A  thought  now 
striking  Charles,  he  asked  her  whether  she 
would  have  any  objection  to  the  company 
of  an  agreeable  lady  in  that  part  of  the 
house  which  she  should  not  have  occasion 
to  occupy  herself.     "  It  is  a  lady  that  you 
know,  and  her  friends  and  connections  all 
perfectly ;  every  one  of  these  is  completely 
satisfactory ;  but  I  have  not  authority  to 
negociate,    though   I  know  something   of 
the  sort  will  be  wanted,  for  some  weeks, 
after  the  middle  of   the   ensuing  month. 
The  lady  is  my  own  mother." 

"  What !  Mrs.  Douglas,"  said  Mrs.Good- 

will ; 
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will;  "  she  was,  as  I  told  you,  my  most 
intimate  friend,  and  though  we  of  late 
years  have  seldom  met,  when  we  did  meef 
we  found  our  mutual  regard  undimi- 
nished,** 

Hearing  she  was  then  in  town,  and 
lodged  at  an  hotel,  at  no  great  distance, 
she  declared  she  would  call  on  her  that 
very  morning.  When  our  hero  returned 
he  found  her  with  his  mother,  who  insisted 
on  her  dining  with  her,  to  which  she  con- 
sented, on  condition  Mrs,  Douglas  would 
permit  her  to  bring  a  young  lady  along 
with  her,  who  was  waiting  for  Mrs.  Goodwill 
at  tfie  house  of  an  acquaintance.  This  young 
lady  Charles  undertook  to  conduct,  not,  we 
may  believe,  with  the  more  reluctance,  when 
he  learned  that  Isabella  was  the  visitant  that 
his  mother  was  to  receive.  Isabella  was 
sitting  in  the  drawing-room  of  Mrs.  Good- 
will's friend  when  a  servant  came  in  to  in- 
form her  that  there  was  a  gentleman  below 
who  had  brought  a  message  from  Mrs. 
Goodwill,  and  immediately  after  DouoJas 

K  2  made 
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made  his  appearance.  Endeavouring  to 
assume  the  appearance  of  an  indifferent 
acquaintance  he  paid  his  compliments  to 
her,  and  dehvered  her  his  mother's  invi- 
tation, which  she  answered  v/ith  as  much 
ease  as  she  could  assume,  as  she  was  really 
a  good  deal  agitated  from  the  unexpected 
sight  of  Douglas,  and  the  flutter  was  in- 
creased by  the  invitation,  which  would 
make  her  acquainted  with  his  mother;  and 
her  imagination  could  not  refrain  from 
castle-building  on  the  consequences  that 
might  result  from  that  acquaintance.. 

Mrs.  Douglas,  when  Isabella  was  intro- 
duced to  her,  was  very  much  struck  with 
her  interesting  and   engaging  appearance,-' 
and  received  her  with  a  cordiality  and  kind'-ij 
ness  which,    though   it  did  not  allay  tine'; 
agitation  of  the  young  lady,  filled  her  with 
delight. — The  Colonel  soon  after  returning, 
was  rejoiced  to  find  that  his  lady  was  to 
have  such  agreeable  companions  in  the  ab- 
sence of  himself  and  son.     He  told  therri, 
soon  after,  he  had  met  with  his  old  friend^ 

Dr.  Grecian, 
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Dr.  Grecian,  v;ho  had  promised  to  dine 
with  him;  he  also  said  to  Charles,  "  I  find 
you  are  a  great  favourite  with  the  Doctor. 
Lighthorse  is  to  be  here  too,  and  a  literary- 
acquaintance,  who,  he  says,  is  a  man  ot 
great  genius,  although,  says  he,  he  and 
1  differ  very  much  in  our  views." — "  I  could 
not  be  surprized,"  continued  the  Colonel, 
"  that  our  friend  Lighthorse,  and  a  man  of 
great  genius,  should  differ  in  their  view^s. 
I  found,  however,  on  explanation,  that  it 
was  in  their  politics;  by  the  bye,  Lighthorse 
is  in  the  right,  though  ten  to  one  it  he 
himself  knows  upon  what  grounds.  Charles, 
we  shan't  dine  this  hour,  are  there  any  of 
your  young  friends  in    town  to  vary    the 

party  a  little?"- "  Why  it  is  possible,'* 

said  he,  "  m.y  friend  and  old  schoolfellovv^ 
Wilson,  may  be  in  town,  this  young  lady's 

brother." ''  What,    the  boy  in  whose 

defence  you  threshed  the  tallow-chandler's 
son?" — At  this  Isabella's  face  was  .covered 
with  blushes. — "  The  same,"  said  Charles. — 
"  Then,"  replied  his  father,  taking  her  by 
K  3  the 
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the  hand,  "  your  father  and  I,  Miss  Wilson, 
were  companions  at  college  in  our  youth, 
as  our  sons  have  been  since.  I  am  ex- 
tremely happy  to  see  a  daughter  of  John 
Wilson's  in  my  house,  and  shall  also  be 
so  to  see  your  brother.  So,  Charles,  if  you 
think  you  can  find  him,  let  you  and  I  go 
and  fetch  him."  They  accordingly  went 
in  quest  of  him  to  a  bookseller's,  where 
he  was  often  to  be  met  with  when  in  town, 
and  luckily  found  him,  and,  to  the  farther 
pleasure  of  our  hero,  his  friend  Sidney, 
both  of  whom  accompanied  him  to-  the 
hotel. 

By  this  time  General  Lighthorse  was 
arrived,  and  his  friend,  in  whom  the  Colo- 
nel immediately  recognized  the  associate 
of  his  brother  the  Laird,  Dr.  Strongbrain. 
Not  long  after  Dr.  Grecian  made  his  ap- 
pearance. The  conversation,  after  rolling 
as  usual  over  the  common  topics  of  the 
day,  became  hterary.  Mrs.  Lighthorse  had 
read  Burke's  book  on  the  Revolution,  and 
was  very  eager  to  discuss  its  merits.     The 

other 
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Other  ladies,    out  of   compliment   to  her, 

continued  much  longer  in  the  dining-room 

than  they  might  otherwise  have  done.     Dr. 

Grecian,  knowing  the  abilities  and  learning 

of  Charles,    and  wishing  them   to  appear 

in  their  just  colours  to  the  company,  and 

especially  to  his  father  and  mother,   kept 

aloof  from  the  Question  himself.     Strong- 
J.  <— < 

brain  entered  on  the  subject,  and,  with 
great  ingenuity,  attacked  tlie  performance 
both  in  detail  and  principle ;  said  Burke's 
book,  with  many  wise  observations,  beau- 
tiful and  grand  passages,  was  a  tissue  of 
erroneous  statement,  false  reasoning:,  and 
intemperate  abuse,  as  the  object  of  his  in- 
vectives was  the  greatest  event  in  the  an- 
nals of  mankind;  that  philosophy  was  trium- 
phant over  mere  prescription,  usage,  and 
prejudice.  '*  It  was  time,"  said  Strong- 
brain,  (his  eyes  brightening  as  he  spoke, 
from  an  idea  that,  if  not  just,  was  great.) 
"  that  men,  leaving  the  mere  coastings  o! 
usage  and  precedent,  should  steer  by  the 
polarity  of  reason.  Burke,  besides,  is  totally 
K  4  incon- 
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inconsistent  v/ith  himself,  quite  different 
from  what  he  was  from  the  commence- 
ment of  his  parliamentary  life  during  the 
American  war,  and  long  both  before  and 
after.  He  was  a  whig,  now  he  is  a  high 
churchman  and  a  tory,  or,  more  properly- 
speaking,  he  never  either  was,  nor  now  is, 
a  determined  whig  or  tory;  he  is  a  mere 
Irish  adventurer,  of  very  great  genius,  that 
adopts  such  principles  as,  for  the  time,  he 
thinks  will  best  answer  his  purpose.  His 
defence  of  the  church,  nobles,  and  royal 
family  of  France,  arises  merely  from  a  desire 
to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  higher  ranks 
and  the  court,  in  this  country,  in  order 
to. procure  seme  more  lucrative  situation 
tlian  he  has  hitherto  acquired."  Wilson 
entered  on  the  merits  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion rather  as  producing  freedom  in  general, 
and  with  considerable  knowledge  of  ancient 
and  modern  histor}^,  described  the  effects 
of  liberty  on  the  human  character,  enlarged 
particularly  on  the  literature  which  natu- 
rally resulted  from  it,  and  trusted,  he  said^ 
.      ...  -  that, 
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that.  In  consequence  of  her  emancipation 
from  civil  and  ecclesiastical  slavery,  France 
would  be  a  v,'iae,  virtuous,  and  happy  na- 
tion. Sidney  took  the  same  side,  in  general, 
but  manifested  certain  diversities  of  senti-^ 
ment  from  either  of  the  other  two.  He 
seemed  to  go  much  more  upon  abstract 
theory  than  Wilson,  or  even  Strongbrain. ' 
Though  a  man  of  genius  and  learning, 
Sidney's  talents  had  not  received  that  regu- 
lation and  guidance  which  led  to  sound 
philosophy.  He  had  read  a  good  deal, 
but  though  he  readily  comprehended  th^ 
scope  and  meaning  of  an  author,  he  v/as 
not  habituated  to  accurate  investigation 
and  strict  reasoning*  His  imagination  was 
brilliant,  his  feelings  were  ardent,  and  his 
invention  vv^as  fertile.  He  easily  adopted 
an  hypothesis,  and  his  genius  was  most 
frequently  employed  in  giving  the  system 
that,  for  the  time,  interested  his  affections 
ov  warmed  his  fancy,  consistency  and  the 
appearance  of  truth.  Whatever  theory  he 
supported,  he  supported  with  great  plausL- 

K  5.  biUty 
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bility,  and  such  specious  arguments  as 
would  often  persuade  superficial  hearers 
that  what  he  said  was  true.  His  religious 
creed  he  had  formed  partly  from  Voltaire, 
partly  from  Gibbon,  but  still  more  from 
Hume.  His  notions  of  government  he  had 
taken  up  from  Mrs.  Macaulay,  Drs.  Price 
and  Priestley;  was  in  theory  a  leveller, 
although  in  practice  he  was  far  from  being 
untinctured  with  aristocratic  pride.  Sidney 
gave  a  very  lively,  and,  frequently,  humor- 
ous, detail  of  the  intrigues  of  the  court 
history  of  the  old  government  of  France; 
and  with  much  severity,  and  not  a  little 
truth,  exposed  the  influence  of  the  most 
despicable  persons  on  both  the  internal 
and  external  politics  of  the  kingdom;  at- 
tacked the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
noblesse  as  frivolous  and  contemptible  in 
the  eyes  of  real  discernment  and  talents; 
their  attainments  as  superficial :  he  s'aid, 
that  they  were  trifling,  dissipated  and  use- 
less,  and  so  despicable ;  but  that  they  were 
to  their  inferiors  haughty,  oppressive,  and 

cruel. 
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cruel,  and  so  execrable.  The  clergy  he 
painted  with  no  less  severity ;  made  many 
humorous  remarks  on  lazy  monks,  fat 
friars,  confessionals,  &c.  From  the  French 
clergy  proceeded  to  clerg}^  in  general,  not 
without  glancing  at  religion  itself.  He  re- 
peated the  most  ludicrous  parts  of  Hume's 
accounts  of  Laud,  and  many  other  church- 
men on  the  one  hand ;  of  George  Fox, 
James  Nailor,  Praise-God-Barebones,  and 
other  fanatics  on  the  other :  then  quoted 
an  observation  of  Gibbon  about  religions, 
which  were  all  equally  believed  by  the 
vulgar  to  be  true,  by  the  philosophers  to 
be  false,  and  politicians  to  be  useful.  He 
concluded,  that  as  the  French  revolution 
was  founded  in  reason,  in  oppDsition  to 
religious  prejudices,  and  on  the  natural 
equahty  of  man,  in  opposition  to  usurpa- 
tion and  tyranny,  he  hoped  it  v;ould.  be 
a  model  for  other  countries,  and,  in  time, 
become  universal ;  that  then  liberty,  equa- 
lity, peace,  and  happiness,  would  be  spread 
through  the  whole  world. 

-  K  6  Dr.  Grecian 
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Dr.  Grecian  having  paid  several  compli- 
ments to  the  ability  and  ingenuity  of  the 
two  young  gentlemen,  without  giving  any 
opinion  on  the  conclusiveness  of  their  rea- 
soning, requested  Douglas  to  give  his  sen- 
timents on  the  subject. 

Our  hero,  after  a  modest  apology  to  Dr. 
Strongbrain  for  presuming  to  enter  into 
a  discussion,  in  which,  he  said,  he  must 
necessarily  attempt  to  controvert  some  of 
his  observations  and  arguments,  began  with 
what  had  been  observed  by  him  respecting 
Mr.  Burke's  motives  for  his  present  publi- 
cation, and  the  consistency  of  his  political 
sentiments,  doctrines^  and  reasonings,  at 
different  periods  of  his  life,  contended  that 
there  was  no  evidence  of  his  being  actu- 
ated by  sinister  motives,  consequently,  no 
conclusion  prejudicial  to  his  disinterested- 
ness and  integrity  could  be  deduced  from 
the  present  pubHcation ;  but  that  tliis  was 
a  question  irrelative  to  the  m.erit  of  his 
work.  As  to  the  consistency  of  Mr.  Burke, 
he  had  not  a  sufliciently  extensive  know^^ 

^  -  -  ledge 
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ledge  of  all  his  productions  and  acts  to  be 
able  to  enter  into  the  detail  with  sufficient 
minuteness  fully  to  establish  his  consis* 
tency,  but  that  the  principles  of  those  of 
his  writings  and  speeches,  w'hich  he  had 
read,  appeared  to  him  to  be,  in  many  re- 
spects, the  same  as  he  had  now  advanced* 
In  his  "  Thoughts  on  the  Discontents,'^' 
caused  by  the  return  of  Colonel  Luttrel 
for  Middlesex,  he  had  manifested  nearlv 
the  same  political  principles  as  in  his  book 
on  the  Revolution;  tliat  Mrs.  Macaulay, 
and  the  visionar}^  republicans  of  that  time, 
had  inveighed  against  him  on  that  account ; 
that  he  had  frequently  in  his  speeches^ 
when  most  vehemently  in  opposition  to 
government,  and  also  in  his  letter  to  the 
Sheriff  of  Bristol,  had  reprobated  the  vi- 
sionary politics  and  Rights  of  Man,  doc- 
trines of  Price,  Priestley,  and  other  specu- 
lators in  pohtics ;  but  that  even  his  con- 
sistency, or  inconsistency,  did  not  affect 
the  merits  of  that  book,  it  was  to  be 
considered  in  itself,  as  containing  true  or 

false 
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false  premises;  fair  or  unfair  arguments; 
just  or  unjust  conclusions.   He  then  entered 
into  an  analysis  of  the  work  as  a  series  of 
antecedents  and  consequents,    and  endea- 
voured to  prove  that  the  principles,  argu- 
ments, and  inferences  of  Burke  were,  on  the 
whole,  justified  by  historical  facts  and  the 
constitution  of  the  human  mind.     There 
was  not,  he  said,  an  instance,  in  the  annals 
of  mankind,   of  a  nation  acting  on  such 
principles,  or  any  principles  nearly  similar, 
and  continuing  long  flourishing  and  happy. 
The   conformation    of    the   human    mind 
was   such   as   to   preclude    the   possibility 
of  such  a  plan  being  carried  into  execu- 
tion without  producing  confusion  and  mi- 
sery.     With   regard   to    the    coastings   of 
prudence,  and  the  polarity  of  reason,  he. 
allowed    it    to   be    an   ingenious   analogy.. 
Arguments,    however,  from  analogy,  were 
very  often  delusive,  at  any  rate  they  were 
not    to    be   admitted   v/hen    more    direct 
evidence  could  be  found;,  wdiat  was  right 
or  wrong,  in  politics,,  must  be  determined 

by 
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by  a  combination  of  general  principles  with 
the  existing  case,  and  not  by  any  simile 
taken  from  subjects  totally  different.  He 
agreed  with  his  friend  Wilson,  that  liberty 
was  favourable  to  intellectual  and  moral 
exertion,  but  that  it  was  a  liberty  under 
some  controul,  and  admitting  a  gradation 
of  ranks,  not  the  licence  of  wild  and  level- 
ling democracies.  That  even  in  govern- 
ments, in  a  great  degree  democratical,  the 
most  momentous  efforts  arose  from  the 
temporary  existence  of  a  supreme  power 
in  single  individuals.  This  he  illustrated 
by  the  instances  of  Miltiades,  Themistocles, 
Epaminondas,  and  some  others.  That 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Rights 
of  Man,  equally  to  all  situations,  without 
any  respect  to  diversity  of  talents  and  qua- 
lities, every  common  soldier  and  sailor,  at 
the  battles  of  Manathim,  Salamis,  and  Lu- 
cretia,  should  have  been  admitted  to  com- 
mand as  well  as  those  three  leaders;  the 
consequence  of  which  would  have  been, 
that  Athens  and  Thebes  would  liavc  been 

crushed » 
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crushed.  The  freedom,,  he  said,  to  which 
his  friend  Wilson  imputed  such  effects 
was  quite  different  from  that  proposed  by 
the  French  revolution,  that,  therefore,  his 
arguments,  though  just  when  applied  to 
a  VvtII  regulated  liberty,  were  inadmissible 
when  he  attempted  to  ascribe  to  that  event 
similar  consequences.  His  friend  Mr.  Sid- 
ney, he  observed,  took  a  different  ground 
from  Mr.  Wilson.  That  he  perfectly  co- 
incided with  the  latter  as  to  his  general  prin- 
ciples, though  not  as  to  his  application  of 
them  to  the  French  revolution.  Sidney  sup- 
ported principles  totally  inconsistent  with 
the  existence,  at  least  the  well-being,  of 
any  government.  He,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, he  well  knew,  not  from  conviction,  pro- 
scribed all  principles  leading  either  to  reli- 
gious establishments  or  civil  subordination.- 
As  Charles,  with  great  knowledge  and  force 
of  reason,  supported  and  maintained  his 
allegations,  the  countenances  of  his  father 
and  mother  were  filled  with  delight,  and 
Isabella  hardly  refrained  from  tears  of  plea-. 

sure 
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rare  and  admiration  of  what  she  conceived 
l:is  extraordinary  powers.  Dr.  Grecian 
made  a  few  very  able  observations,  testify- 
ing his  concurrence  with  the  reasoning  and 
principles  of  Douglas,  at  the  same  time 
pointing  out  both  defects  and  excellencies 
in  the  "  Reflections'*  that  Douglas  had 
passed  unnoticed. 

The  young  gentlemen  withdrawing  to 
join  the  ladies,  somewhat  sooner  than  the 
others,  the  Colonel  being  congratulated 
by  them  all  on  the  high  promises  of  his 
son,  answered  that  he  had,  from  a  boy, 
discovered  considerable  ability,  and  had 
received  great  justice  from  his  masters 
both  at  school  and  at  the  two  colleges, 
and  had  been  much  assisted  by  his  grand- 
father, and  still  more  by  his  friend  Mr. 
Wiseman ;  but  that  he  had  certainly  made 
very  considerable  additions  to  his  acquire- 
ments since  his  residence  with  Dr.  Vampus;, 
'*  Not,''  says  the  Colonel,  "  that  I  should  ap- 
prehend from  his  letters  the  Doctor  is  hijiiself 
a  man  of  that  profound  erudition  that  he 

was 
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was  represented  to  me,  but  he  must  have 
been  very  assiduous  in  keeping  Charles  to 
his  studies  in  general,  although,  perhaps, 
he  may  have  left  the  particulars  very  much 
to  himself.'* 

"  Then,"  says  Dr.  Grecian,  smiling,  "  he 
left  them  in  much  better  hands." 

"  What !"  said  Lighthorse,  "  I  always 
conceived  Vampus  to  be  a  man  of  good 
talents  and  learning,  though  somewhat  of 
a  pedant.  I  remember  a  conversation  he 
and  I  had  on  what  I  call  reason  grammar^ 
in  which  his  sentiments  perfectly  coincided 
with  mine." 

"  That  they  would,"  said  Strongbrain, 
smiling  at  Lighthorse's  proof  of  Vampus's 
talents,  "  whatever  sentiments  you  might 
be  pleased  to  adopt,  if  our  friend  the  Colo- 
nel were  to  meet  him  the  next  hour  and 
profess  quite  contrary  sentiments,  and  an 
hour  after  Dr.  Grecian  to  advance  a  third 
set  of  doctrines,  he  would  coincide  with 
you  all." 

General  Lighthorse  said  he  understood 

that 
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that    Dr.  Vampus   was    rather   democratic 
cal. 

Grecian  replied,  that  he  believed  many 
private  academicians  entertained  the  same 
sentiments,  a  circumstance  of  little  conse- 
quence were  we  to  consider  the  weight 
to  which  the  authority  of  such  persons 
was  entitled  from  their  talents  and  learn- 
ing, but  of  great  importance  from  the 
actual  authority  of  schoolmasters  among 
their  scholars. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     VL 

Gr^neral  Douglas  is  appointed  to  a  high  Command  ii\ 
India — Visits  Dr.  Vampus — Humility  of  that  wor- 
thy Preceptor— ObsiTvations  on  ixyivi^/g—ThG  Ge- 
neral and  Charles  vliit  Scotland — A  Highland  rural 

JLn  a  few  days  the  General  had  his  appoint- 
ment for  India  fixed,  and  he  was  told  that 
he  must  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  sail  in 
the  month  of  March.  Occupied  as  he 
was  with  business  in  London,  he  resolved, 
notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  season, 
to  visit  his  brother  and  father-in-law;  the 
one  whom,  from  his  broken  constitution, 
the  other  from  old  age,  he  never  expected 
to  see  again.  He  first,  however,  with  his 
lady,  v/ent  to  Dr.  Vampus's  to  discharge 
Charles's  account,  and  return  him  thanks  for 
the  care  of  his  son.  Dr..  Vampus,  who 
had  a  high  opinion  of  the  influence  of  the 
Colonel  before,  from  his  appointment  con- 
ceived 
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ceived  a  much  higher,  and  made  no  doubt, 
that  through  him  a  very  advantageous 
Indian  connection  might  be  opened  for  his 
school.  On  seeing  a  post-chaise  drive  up 
to  his  gate,  and  from  Charles  being  in  it, 
concluding  it  was  the  party  he  expected,  he 
ran  out  without  his  hat,  in  hopes  to  antici- 
pate the  post-boy,  but,  stopping  too  long 
in  making  his  humble  bows,  Mrs.  Douglas 
was  out  of  the  carriage  before  he  could 
assist  her.  As  he  had  bowed  during  her 
descent  he  made  again  three  bows  after  she 
had  descended  :  bows  not  less  humble  than 
the  master  of  a  school  near  Stepney  Row, 
or  Bethnal  Green,  would  have  made  to  the 
strutting  lady  of  a  Whitechapel  butcher, 
elated  with  displaying  consequence  and 
affording  patronage,  or  he  himself  would 
have  made  to  the  equally  polished,  enlight- 
ened, and  elegant  lady  of  a  Dutch  planter 
fresh  from  Demarara; — a  bow  which,  with 
such  hundreds  of  similar  sentiments,  man- 
ners, and  ideas,  would  have  stamped  him  as 
z  man  of  the  most  refined  politeness,  and 

pene- 
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penetrating  discernment,  of  real  conse- 
quence, and,  therefore,  as  the  most  proper 
of  all  men  for  instructing  youth;  a  bow 
that  had  often  secured  to  him  esteem,  con- 
fidence, and  admiration,  because  he  had 
much  oftener  occasion  to  converse  with 
those  who  had  not,  than  those  who  had, 
•sense,  knowledge,  manners,  and  liberal  sen- 
timents. On  the  General  and  Mrs.  Doug- 
las, however,  the  bows  were  lost.  In  the 
course  of  their  conversation,  the  General 
very  easily  found  out  what  he  had  sus- 
pected from  his  bowing,  that  Dr.  Vampus 
was  far  from  being  a  deep  man,  although 
he  did  not  conceive  him  to  be  altogether 
so  shallow  as  he  really  was.  As,  however, 
Charles  had  improved  very  much  while  at 
his  house,  he  paid  him  handsomely,  and 
expressed  himself  highly  satisfied  with  the 
proficiency  of  his  son,  although,  from  the 
discourse  of  the  Docflor,  he  could  not  im- 
pute much  of  that  improvement  to  the 
preceptor.  Charles  having  left  the  room 
to  give  directions  about  his  moveables, 
Vampus  bestowed  very  high  praises  on  the 

genius. 
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genius,  application,  and  learning  of  Charles : 
.on  his  integrity,  honour,  and  benevolence, 
all  which  the  General  did  not  doubt  to  be 
^ust,  and  afterwards  on  the  strict  purity  of 
liis  morals,  on  v/hich  the  father  made  no 
remarks,  though  he,  from  the  complexion 
of  the  youth,  and  his  recollection  of  him- 
self, supposed  them  to  be  exaggerated. 
This,  however,  v/as  a  subject,  which,  as  a 
father  of  sense  and  liberality,  he  did  not 
•think  .it  became  him  minutely  to  investi- 
gate. In  the  course  of  their  ride  to  town, 
-the  Colonel  said  to  his  son,  "  Charles,  he 
-seems  to  be  a  good,  well-disposed  sort  of  a 
man,  this  Dr.  Vampus;  but  I  cannot  as- 
cribe much  of  your  progress,  which  1  have 
observed  with  so  much  delight,  to  his  in- 
structions.'* 

Charles  modestly  answered,  that  he  had 
himself  found  his  preceptor  inferior  in  point 
of  ability,  to  both  his  public  and  private 
teachers  in  Scotland,  and  that  as  Dr.  Vam- 
pus  himself  did  not  lay  down  any  regular 
plan  of  reading  for  him,  he  had  pursued,  in 
a  considerable  degree,  the  system  recom- 
mended 
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mended  to  him  in  the  North,  and  availed 
himself  of  occasional  discourse  with  Dr, 
"Grecian  and  some  other  men  of  letters, 
both  as  to  proper  subjects  of  study  and 
books  for  perusal;  that  he  had  soon  found 
Vampus  to  have  little  ability  and  informa- 
tion ;  that  he  had,  once  or  twice,  thought 
of  applying  to  be  removed  ;  but  as  Vam- 
pus was  civil  to  him,  and  he  could  ac- 
quire the  English  pronunciation  and  ac- 
cent as  well  under  a  weak  man  as  an  able 
man,  and  could  pursue  his  own  studies-,  if 
without  any  advantage  from  the  know- 
ledge of  his  master,  at  least  without  any 
hurt  from  his  ignorance,  he  had  refrained 
writing  to  his  father  on  the  subject. 

The  Colonel  said,  "  All  is  very  well  as  it 
is  now,  but  if  I  h^.d  known  sooner,  you 
should  have  been  placed  with  a  gentleman 
from  Edinburgh,  whom  Dr.  Grecian  knew 
intim.ately,  and  assures  me  to  be  a  man  of 
talents,  eRidition,  and  general  knovvledge." 

On  hearing  his  name,  Charles  joined  in 
his  commendation,  and  said,  he  had  been 
frequently   in    company   with    him,   when 

with 
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with  his  friend  Wilson^  who  lived  at   his 
house. 

The  Colonel  replied,  that  even  if  he 
had  no  conversation  with  Vampus,  the 
cringing  servility  of  his  address  would 
have  impressed  him  with  an  unfavourable 
idea  of  his  merit. 

"  Cringing,'*  replied  Charles,  "  has  an- 
swered very    well    with  him,    and   is,   in- 
deed, together  with  pomposity  and  puffing, 
'  the  cause  of  the  flourishing   state  of  his 
school.'* 

"  His  employers  must,  generally,  be 
very  weak,  to  be  so  impressed.  I  am  sur- 
prized Advance,  who  is  a  man  of  s::nse, 
could  form  so  erroneous  a  judgement  as  to 
recommend  Vampus  as  an  able  man." 

"  Mr.  Advance,"  Charles  said,  "knows 
little  of  Vampus  himself,  and  took  his 
character  from  hearsay.  From  what  I 
have  seen  and  learned  of  the  profession, 
more  than  one  half  of  its  members  are  in- 
ferior to  my  unworthy  preceptor,  Dr. 
Vamous." 

VOL.  II.  L  Charles 
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Charles  and  Dudley  were  often  together, 
and  mutual  esteem  arose  from  their  more 
thorough  acquaintance.     Charles,  who  had 
informed  his  friends,  Wilson  and  Sidney,  of 
the  discovery  that  had  taken  place,  made 
his  friends  acquainted  with  his  new  bro- 
ther,  and  they   soon  were   much  pleased 
with  this  addition  to  their  juvenile  parties. 
Dudley,  though  with  less  extensive  infor- 
mation than  either  of  the  other  three,  a 
less  profound  thinker  than  his  brother,  yet 
was  endued  with  vigorous   talents,  and  a 
very  delicate  taste.     His  taste  had,  indeed, 
more  of  artificial  improvement  than  his 
understanding,  the  exercise  of  which  had 
been  chiefly  directed,  after  his  first  classical 
attainments,  to  the  studies  connected  with 
military  knowledge,  but  having  met  with 
several  treatises  on  rhetoric  ^nd  criticism, 
and  amused  himself  with  reading  English 
poetry  and  Belles  Lettres,  he  had  attended 
more  to  descriptive  and  sentimental  beauty 
and   sublimity    than   the  investigation    of 
truth.     His  conversation,  though  he  was 

really 
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really  able,  was  rarely  either  comprehensive 
or  profound,  but  most  generally  interesting 
and  sentimental;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  he 
did  not  exactly  resemble  the  intellectual 
habits  of  either  of  the  other  young  gentle- 
men.     One  evening   that  they  spent  to- 
gether Sidney  had,  with  his  usual  brilliancy 
of  genius  and  his  usual  range  of  expatia- 
tion,  descanted  on  the  evils  of  aristocratic 
distinction,  when  Douglas,  having  occasion 
to  send  a  message   to  his  father,  ordered 
a  porter  to  be  called.    Sidney  was  asserting 
the   perfect  equality  between    the  lowest 
labourer  and  the    hie:hest  nobleman,  and 
that  no  deference  was  due  from  the  latter 
to  the  former  merely  on  account  of  his  sta- 
tion; that  the  only  real  superiority,  he  said, 
consisted  in  wisdom  or  virtue,  that  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other,  though  possessed, 
would  lead    to  the   exacting  of    homage. 
Why  must  a  poor  peasant  or  mechanic  bow 
or   truckle,  or  give   way  to  a   Lord  or  a 
Duke?  The  porter  now  entered,  but  hav- 
ing, in  endeavouring  to  exclude  the  rigour 

L2  of 
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of  the  season,  swallowed  too  much  of  liquid 
fire,  forgot  to  take  off  his    hat — "  D — n 
you.  Sir,"  says  Sidney,  "  come  with  your 
hat  on  where  gentlemen  are !"  A  laugh  from 
his  companions  immediately  recalled  to  his 
mind   the  consistency  of  his   theory   and 
practice.     The  porter,  who  was  an  Irish- 
man, begged  his  honour's  pardon,  and  said, 
that  as  he  found  himself  shivering  with  the 
cold,  and  reeled  with  the  wind  as  if  he  had 
been  drunk,  he  had  taken  a  glass  or  two  of 
usquebaugh    to    keep    himself    sober  and 
steady,  and  that  had  made  him  forget  his 
hat  was  on  his  head.     When  the  apology 
was  accepted  and  the  porter  departed  v^dth 
-his  message,  Douglas   made  some  humor- 
ous but  good-natured  remarks  on  Sidney's 
extravagant  speculations,  and   the  unwil- 
lingness  of  his  own  sense  and  feelings  to 
admit   them  as  practical  principles.     He 
quoted  from  Horace, 

*'  Cum  ventwn  ad  'vcru7n  est  sensus  moresque  rejiugnant, 
**  clique  ijisa  utilitas  justi  Jirojie  main-  et  <^qui,'* 

Our 
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Our  hero  and  his  father  now  set  out  for 
Scotland,  and  arrived  in  Edinburgh  with- 
out meeting  with  any  adventure  worthy  of 
record.  They  found  Miss  Douglas  a  beau* 
tiful,  elegant  and  accomplished  young  lady. 

After  Charles  had  paid  his  grateful  respects 
to  his  instructors,  visited  his  friends,   and 
the  Colonel  settled  some  little  business  in 
the  capital,  they  proceeded,  taking  Louisa 
with  them,  to  the  Highlands.     They  went 
first  to  Mr.  Longhead's  to  learn  how  af- 
fairs were  situated  at  Tay  Bank.    Although 
they  found  Mr.  Longhead  considerably  fallen 
off  in  strength  from  the  time  they  had  parted 
with  him,   they  had  the  pleasure  to  per- 
ceive that  he  retained  his  faculties  in  un- 
impaired vigour.     The  second  son  of  the 
house  of  Tay  Bank  they   understood  was 
dead,  but  that  a  third  child  was  likely  soon 
to  make  its  appearance.     The  Laird   had 
neither   expressed   much   concern    for   the 
loss  of  the  boy,  nor  joy  at  the  probable 
supply.     He  would,  however,  always  shift 
the  subject  if  Wiseman  and   he  broached 
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it,  and,  though  evidently  not  without  sus* 
picions,  appeared  resolved  to  keep  them 
to  himself.  It  was  concerted  that  the 
General  should  the  next  day  go  down,  to 
Tay  Bank  early  in  the  morning,  and  Mr. 
Longhead  and  his  grandson  go  to  Mr. 
Wiseman's,  where  Charles  should  wait  to 
see  whether  his  uncle  would  venture  to 
receive  him.  Accordingly  the  next  day 
General  Dou2;las  hied  himself  to  the  house 
of  his  ancestors. 

The  Laird  was  at  his  door  giving  dlrec- 
tion-s  for  removing  the  snow  from  the  path 
that  hd  to  the  high  road,  when  he  saw  a 
gentleman  making  his  way  through  it, 
whom  he  immediately  recognized  to  be 
Lis  brother.  Forgetful  of  his  infirm  state 
of  health,  forgetful  that  he  was  in  his  slip- 
pers, he  waded  through  the  snow,  and  was 
soon  in  his  brother's  arms.  "  My  dearest 
brother,"  he  said,  "  as  my  father  said  on 
his  death-bed,  I  shall  now  die  contented 
since  I  have  seen  you.*^' 

The  General,  who  was  much  affected  by 

the 
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the  return  of  wonted  kindness  in  his  bro- 
ther, strained  him  to  his  arms  with  great 
w^armth,  and  they  stood,  for  several  mi- 
nutes in  that  situation,  before  General 
Douglas  recollected  how  dangerous  it  was 
for  his  brother,  and  hurried  him  to  the 
house.  Mrs.  Douglas  had  seen  her  hus- 
band walking  through  the  snow  before  she 
observed  whom  he  was  going  to  meet,  and 
had  taken  no  notice  of  it ;  but,  as  soon  as  she 
saw  that  it  was  the  General,  she  ran  out  in 
a  great  bustle,  begging  him,  for  God's  sake, 
not  to  catch  his  death  in  the  snow,  and 
immediately  pretending  to  perceive,  for 
the  first  time,  that  the  gentleman  with 
him  was  his  brother,  with  great  volubility 
expressed  her  joy  at  seeing  him,  and,  when 
the  gentlemen  had  got  into  the  parlour, 
rang  the  bell,  immediately  afterwards  ran 
out  herself  to  give  orders,  so  loudly  as  to  be 
heard  by  them,  she  directed  all  the  usual  pre- 
cautions to  guard  against  the  consequences 
of  the  snow,  breakfast  to  be  got  ready 
for  the  General  j  chocolate,  coffee,  tea  and 
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every  thing  that  was  in  the  house.  After 
this  bustle,  and  secretly  dispatching  an 
express  to  her  father  to  come  immediately, 
with  proper  directions  how  to  conduct 
himself  when  he  did  come,  she  joined 
the  gentlemen,  enquired  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  most  affectionate  concern  for 
her  dear  Mrs.  Douglas,  to  whom,  she  said, 
she  had  repeatedly  written,  though  she  had 
not  been  favoured  with  an  answer;  pro- 
fessed her  extreme  happiness  at  the  ap- 
pointment which  the  General  had  got,  and 
her  extreme  sorrow  that  it  would  compel 
him  to  go  to  such  a  distance  from  his 
native  country.  "  She  sympathized,"  she 
said,  "  most  feelingly,  with  her  dear  sister, 
Mrs.  General  Douglas,  who  was  to  be  sepa- 
rated so  long  from  the  husband  of  her  love. 
I  can,"  said  she,  *'  from  my  own  feelings, 
easily  conceive  what  her's  are.  Alas !  a  few 
months  ago  1  was  afraid  of  a  separation 
(then  she  locked  most  tenderly  on  her  hus- 
band) for  ever  as  to  this  world.  But  I 
should  have  not  long^  out-lived  him ;   we 

should 
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should  soon  have  met  in  a  better  place. 
But,  my  dear  Mr.  Douglas,  you  alarmed 
me  extremely,  just  now,  by  walking  in  the 
snow,  although  I  could  not  be  surprized 
that  the  view  of  such  a  friend  and  brother 
made  you  forget  your  danger.  I  hope," 
she  continued,  "  I  trust,  I  pray  to  my  God, 
that  your  coming  will  put  an  end  to  all 
misunderstanding  between  friends  so  near 
and  so  dear  to  one  another,  as  I  know 
and  feel  you  and  yours  are  to  us,  and  con- 
fident we  are  to  you.  I  trust  we  shall  all 
henceforth  understand  one  another,  when 
evxry  thing  is  completely  explained.'* 

To  all  these  kind  protestatioiis  the  Ge- 
neral made  no  answer;  but  to  her  last  re- 
mark replied,  that  he  made  no  doubt,  that, 
when  every  thing  was  perfectly  explained, 
they  should  thoroughly  understand  one 
another. 

She,  without  appearing   to   notice   the 

equivoque  the  words  contained,  proceeded 

to  express   the  ardent  wishes  of  her  dear 

and  worthy  father,  that  a  perfect   recon- 
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ciliatlon  should  take  place.  *'  Her  father,*' 
she  said,  "  had  the  highest  admiration  of 
the  General,  and  regard  for  all  his  family, 
although  he  grieved  at  a  dreadful  mis- 
apprehension, (here  she  thought  fit  to  fall 
a  crying,)  for  misapprehension,  (sobbed 
she,)  I  am  now  convinced  it  was  on  every 
side,  although  it  was  cruel  to  form  a  judge- 
ment without  fully  enquiring  into  the 
truth.  Heavenly  God!  to  be  suspected — '* 
she  screamed  out  as  if  in  an  agony  of 
grief,  *'  of  so  infamous  and  scandalous  a 
crime — *'  (here  she  thought  proper  to  fall 
into  a  fit)  and,  after  recovering,  being  con- 
ducted out  of  the  room,  left  the  gentle- 
men to  themselves. 

General  Douglas  found,  from  his  bro- 
ther, that  although  he  was  much  displeased 
with  his  wife's  conduct,  when  on  his 
supposed  death-bed,  he  was  still  im- 
pressed with  an  idea  of  her  innocence  re- 
specting what  Charles  had  alledged,  and 
even  had  the  art,  at  length,  to  vindicate 
to   him   her  own   innocence,  and,  at   the 

same 
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same  time,  acquit  Charles  of  any  intended 
falsehood.  She  had  persuaded  him  that 
it  was  all  owing  to  the  artifice  of  a  servant 
who  had  counterfeited  her  voice,  and  that 
what  she  had  apprehended  to  be  an  in- 
tended impropriety,  and,  indeed,  a  very 
heinous  offence  on  the  part  of  Charles  to 
her,  she  was  now  convinced  arose  from 
a  mistake  of  persons,  and  that  while  she 
was  conscious  that  she  was  innocent  her- 
self, it  -was  with  great  pleasure  that  she  had 
discovered  the  cause  of  Charles's  misappre- 
hension so  injurious  to  her;  and  that  she 
herself  had  been  guilty  of  a  mistake,  and, 
in  consequence  of  it,  had  made  a  repre- 
sentation equally  injurious  to  him. 

The  Laird  said  that  he  was  convinced 
she  had  taken  great  pains  to  investigate 
the  whole  affair ;  that  he  was  the  more  rea- 
dily to  believe  her,  as  she  has  so  completely 
acquitted  his  dear  Charles  of  any  blame; 
that  he  must  do  her  the  justice  to  say, 
that  of  late,  from  the  time  she  discovered 
her  error,   she  had  been  daily  urging  him 
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to  assist  her  in  using  every  means  to  recon- 
cile the  General  and  family  to  her  and  her 
relations ;  that  she  had  often  endeavoured 
to  prevail  on  the  General's  friends,  Long- 
head and  Wiseman,  to  renew  their  inti- 
macy in  the  family  of  Tay  Bank,  both  on 
their  own  accounts  and  in  hopes  of  expe- 
riencing their  good  offices  to  effect  the 
desired  reconciliation. 

The  General,  though  not  induced,  in 
the  smallest  degree,  by  what  his  brother 
had  been  influenced  to  believe,  to  change 
his  opinion  respecting  Mrs.  Douglas,  or 
any  of  the  Rhodomontades,  yet  forbore 
any  discussion  on  that  point. 

The  Laird  proceeded  to  tell  him,  in  a 
very  low  whisper,  that  the  settlement, 
which  had  been  fraudulently  obtained 
from  him,  and  privately  cancelled  by  him 
in  presence  of  Mr.  Wiseman,  had  been 
taken  away  from  his  bureau,  but  he  could 
not  say  whether  they  had  discovered  its 
invalidation  or  not.  His  wife,  he  said, 
he  was  now  convinced,  was    to  blame  in 

many 
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many  particulars,  but  still,  he  hoped,  it 
was  more  owing  to  the  influence  of  that  old 
scoundrel,  her  father,  than  her  own  dispo- 
sitions, for  that  she  was  particularly  kind  and 
attentive  to  him  since  his  ^ecover}^ 

"  I  cannot  help,'*  said  he,  '^  my  dear 
brother,  still  having  more  regard  for  her 
than  I  am  afraid  she  deserves  in  every  re- 
spect, therefore  I  beg  you  will  not  say  any 
thing  very  severe  or  harsh  to  her  for  my 
sake.. 

"  I  have  taken  care  that  she  shall  have 
no  share  in  the  m.anagement  of  the  estate 
after  I  am  dead  during  the  minority  of  the 
child  of  Vv^hich  she  is  now  pregnant."  Here 
he  sighed,  and  said,  in  a  faultering  voice, 
*'  I  do  not  look  with  pleasure  to  this  addi- 
tion to  the  family,  but  as  I  have  no  proofs 
I  must  act  as  if  I  had  no  suspicion.  I 
might,"  he  blubbered  out,  "  be  injuring  my 
own  child  thinking  that  it  was  not.  I  have 
appointed  Mess.  Longhead  and  Wiseman 
guardians  and  trustees,  aloag  with  you  and 
my  dear  nephew,  and  my  brother  in  India, 

should 
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should'  he  ever  return,  and  not  a  change 
^an  take  place  in  the  estate,  not  a  single 
tree  be  cut  down  but  by  the  order  of  these 
trustees,  or  some  person  appointed  by 
them.  But,  perhaps,  Mr.  Longhead  or 
Mr.  Wiseman  would  mention  this  to  you, 
as  I  communicated  to  them  only,  with  the 
charge  of  keeping  it  secret,  which,  of  course, 
I  did  not  mean  to  extend  to  you." 

*'  They,"  said  the  General,  "  have  nei- 
ther of  them  said  or  written  any  thing 
to  me  on  the  subject;  indeed,  I  have  not 
seen  Wiseman  yet.  They  both,  probably, 
thought  it  better  for  yourself  to  com- 
municate what  you  had  to  say  to  me." 

"  But  I  hoped,"  said  the  Laird,  "  from 
what  they  said,  you  had  brought  Charles 
to  Scotland  with  you." 

«<  Why,  I  have;  his  grandfather,  sister, 
and  he,  are  probably  at  Wiseman's  by  this 
time." 

"  At  Wiseman's!"  says  the  Laird, 
"  my  dear  nephew  and  niece — why  are  they 
not  here?  I  will  go  for  them  this  instant." 

The 
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The  General  said,  that  he  had  rather  go 
himself,  and  explain  matters  to  Charles, 
so  that  he  might,  without  reluctance,  be  in- 
duced to  enter  Tay  Bank  house,  as  his 
uncle's  injurious  opinion  was  now  so  to- 
tally removed." 

"  I  will  go  and  tell  him  so  myself,"  said 
the  uncle,  "  I  insist  upon  it." 

The  General  then  said,  he  should  ac- 
company him,  but  aunt  Nell,  who  was  en- 
tirely the  dupe  of  Mrs.  Douglas,  having, 
through  her,  been  rendered  perfectly  well 
affected  to  her  brother  Charles,  a  sentiment 
that  was  encreased  by  hearing  that  he  had 
now  got  the  highest  post  in  the  army,  had 
sent  down  word  to  him  that  she  was  getting 
up  and  would  be  with  him  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes. 

"  Ah  do,"  says  James,  **  stay  and  coax 
poor  old  Nell,  you  will  find  her  no  wiser 
than  she  was  twenty  years  ago,  and  then 
you  know  she  had  not  much  sense  to  spare. 
However,  now  I  never  dispute  with  her 
as    I  know    her    weakness,  but    let    her 

have 
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have  her  own  way,  and  I  dare  say,  you 
won't  enter  into  any  arguments  with  her 
neither.'* 

"  That  you  may  be  assured  of,**  said  the 
General. 

Soon  after  James  left  the  room,  and  re- 
turning, ushered  in  his  sister.  The  Gene- 
ral, from  James's  account,  expected  to  see 
an  infirm  woman  tottering  upon  a  staff, 
but  instead  of  that  beheld  Eleanora  quite 
hearty,  greatly  increased  in  rotundity,  with 
a  rosy  face,  as  broad  and  large  as  a  north- 
west moon,  with  a  nose  as  red  as  the  gills 
of  a  turkey-cock,  and  a  large  double  chin. 

"  My  dear  General  Douglas,"  said  she, 
embracing  him,  "  I  am  extremely  de- 
lighted to  see  you.  What  would  our  dear 
father  have  given  to  see  this  blessed  day 
that  you  are  now  at  the  head  of  your  pro- 
fession? You  and  I  were  his  two  favourite 
children,  he  used  to  say  we  w^ere  extrem.ely 
alike,  both  in  person  and  mind ;  you  was, 
indeed,  a  very  comely  youth,  and  a  very 
handsome  man,  and  by  far  the  cleverest  of 

your 
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your  father's  sons,  though,  perhaps,  it 
would  have  been  as  well  for  you,  in  some 
things,  to  have  been  guided  by  people  of 
equal  sense,  and  more  experience  ^  how- 
ever, what  is  past  cannot  be  recalled." 

"  That  is  a  very  just  observation,  sister, 
and,  indeed,  undeniably  true." 

"  Ah !  you  are  not  the  only  one,  my 
dear  brother,  my  dear  General  Douglas,  to 
whom  I  have  given  advice  that  has  not 
been  attended  to.  Often  have  I  advised 
our  worthy  father  and  brother  of  Tay  Bank, 
to  manage  the  estate  in  a  different  man- 
ner, but  they  would  have  their  own  way. 
There  are  the  tenants  not  paying  half  rent 
enough,  and  getting  rich  with  money  that 
ought  to  belong  to  the  Laird.  They 
gave  tacks,  and  James  gives  them  to 
this  day,  and  so  these  wretches,  the  com- 
monahty,  get  saucy  and  independent. 
Ah !  if  it  had  pleased  heaven  that  my 
father  had  died  without  male  issue,  which 
I  sliould  have  been  very  sorry  for,  on  ac- 
count of  the  brothers  that  I  should  have 

lost. 
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lost,  I  should  have  taught  all  the  tenants 
and  riff-raff  the  behaviour  due  to  a  person 
of  distinction.  But  our  brother  James  is 
obstinate,  and  follows  his  own  judgement 
instead  of  mine." 

As  the  General  did  not  interrupt  the 
sage  reflections,  she  concluded  he  ac- 
quiesced in  theiH,  and  proceeded,  "  Mr. 
Wiseman,  too,  cannot  pretend  that  it  is 
for  want  of  good  advice,  of  the  wisest  and 
best  advice,  administered  out  of  my  own 
mouth,  that  he  does  many  things  out  of 
character.'* 

"  Does  he  V*  says  the  General. 

"  That  he  does :  this  lenity,  as  some  call 
it,  but  what  I  call  his  neglect  of  duty, 
encourages  the  deadly  sin  of  fornication  in 
this  parish.  He  does  not  use  the  regular 
cutty  stool,  but  rebukes  sinners  without 
making  them  stand  in  a  conspicuous  part, 
that  we  of  the  congregation  may  see  them. 
He  even  dispenses  with  rebukes  if  the  par- 
ties marry  afterwards,  which  is,  in  fact,  en- 
couraging the  crime,  for  what  woman  would 

refuse 
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refuse  to  commit  fornication  if  she  was  sure 
to  get  married  by  it  ?  Answer  me  that, 
brother." 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me,"  said  he,  **  to 
make  a  general  answer  for  the  sex." 

"  Even  your  father-in-law,  Mr.  Long- 
head himself,  though  not  very  mild  when 
they  get  once  before  him,  is  not  so  active 
in  his  enquiries  as  he  ought  to  be.  His 
elders,  I  must  say  for  them,  are  much  more 
indefatigable." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  General,  "  I  remember 
some  instances  of  their  zealous  investiga- 
tions, of  one  in  particular,  who,  for  a  week 
preceding  the  lint-seed  fair,  spent  the 
whole  of  his  mornings  in  searching  into  a 
slip  of  that  kind,  while  his  evenings  were 
employed  in  making  new  peck  measures  of 
smaller  dimensions,  in  order  to  dispose  ad- 
vantageously of  a  great  quantity  of  flax- 
seeds." 

"  Aye,  brother,  brother,  I  have  often  ad- 
vised you  not  to  talk  lightly  of  so  horrid 
crimes.     Drunkenness  too,"  she  continued. 
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"  is  a  vice,  that  I  am  sorry  to  say,  prevails 
in  this  parish,  and  even  in  this  village. 
Many  a  word  have  I  spoken  against  it,  but 
I  ani  disregarded.  It  is,  indeed,  a  most 
beastly  sin,  and,  for  the  time,  deprives  men 
of  their  reason.  In  this  country,  brother, 
I  am  grieved  to  say,  that  too  many,  even 
of  our  sect^  are  predicted  to  it ;  thank 
God,  if  I  had  all  the  faults  in  the  worjd, 
I  am  free  from  that." 

Not  long  after  this,  a  servant  entering, 
asked  the  General  if  he  would  have  some 
Athol  brose,  (a  Highland  beverage,  com- 
posed of  vvhisky  and  honey,)  the  General 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  it  from  his 
youth,  making  no  objection,  aunt  Nell 
made  a  large  bason  of  it,  taking  a  sip  at 
different  times  to  be  sure  that  it  was  palat- 
able before  she  presented  it  to  the  General; 
she  brought  it,  and  after  drinking  a  large 
bumper,  fortunately  recollected  that  the 
mixture  of  honey  often  affected  her  sto- 
mach, she  took,  by  way  of  antidote,  a  glass 
full,  which  she  called  a  wee  drap^  plain -^ 

and 
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and  as  she  returned  the  bottle  to  the  cup- 
board, lest  she  had  taken  too  little  before 
to  operate  as  an  antidote,  she  took  a  sip 
out  of  the  bottle,  and  then  resumed  her 
discourse  on  sobriety. 

The  Laird,  meanwhile,  had  hobbled  as 
far  as  the  parsonage-house,  and  meeting  his 
nephew,  with  the  greatest  eagerness  asked 
his  pardon  for  the  unjust  opinion  he  had 
formed  of  him,  saying,  that  he  was  now 
convinced  he  was  w^hat  he  had  long 
thought  him  to  be,  that  he  would  be  a 
great  honour  to  the  family  of  Tay  Bank. 
Charles,  who  had  before  learned  the  change 
that  kad  taken  place  in  the  sentiments  of 
his  uncle,  received  his  salutations  with 
great  pleasure. 

"  Well,"  continued  the  Laird,  "  I  hope 
you  have  not  forgot  the  Erse  language  and 
Highland  amusements ;  I  hope  you  were  a 
match  for  all  your  comrades  at  manly  ex- 
ercises as  well  as  your  books.  But,  come, 
you  must  all  con>e  along  with  me.  As  you 
walk  along  you  must  try  your  hand  at  the 

putting- 
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putting-stone.  After  some  conversation 
the  proposal  was  agreed  to,  and  walking 
through  the  village,  they  observed  a  party 
of  sinewy  Highlanders  engaged  at  that 
athletic  exercise,  the.  snow  being  cleared 
away  for  the  purpose,  and  the  General  a 
spectator,  whilst  the  old  men  appealed  to 
"  his  honour,"  if  the  present  set  was  not 
much  inferior  to  their  days. 

"  Aye,'*  says  an  active,  hale  man,  dressed 
in  a  suit  of  tartan,  about  sixty  years  old, 
*'  my  son  there  pitches  as  well  as  any  of 
this  generation,  but  he  cannot  come  within 
a  foot  of  what  I  could  in  my  best  days. 
There  was  not  a  m.an  of  my  size  in  the 
shire  of  Perth  could  come  up  to  ipe,  nor, 
indeed,  many  of  any  size,  unless  it  was  our 
own  Laird,  and  the  Laird  of  Fincastle,  and 
your  honour." 

"  Ah,"  says  an  old  Serjeant  that  was 
by,  "  his  honour  would  throw  as  far  as  any 
man  in  the  black  watch ;  even  the  Laird 
himself,  though  as  stout,  a  weel  biggit  man 

as 
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as  you  would  see,  could  never  throw  with- 
in half  an  ell  of  your  honour.'* 

This  happened  to  be  old  new-year's  day, 
a  day  devoted  to  amusement  in  the  High- 
lands, and,  consequently,  to  such  compe- 
titions in  strength,  agility,  and  dexterity,  as 
the  weather  would    permit.     The   cham- 
pions of  one  village,   district,  or  hamlet, 
would  visit  those  of  another,  to  maintain, 
or  extend  their  own  glory  and  that  of  the 
place  which  they  represented.     Sometimes 
at  foot-ball,    sometimes    at   shinty,  *    and 
such    other  amusements   as  depended   on 
aggregate  strength  and  activity,  but  more 
frequently  at  leaping,  wrestling,  throwing 
the  large  hammer,  putting  the  stone,  and 
other  exercises  which  depend  on  individual 
strength    and    activity;    but   of  all    these, 
next   to  wrestling,  putting  the  stone  was 
the  exertion  on  which  the  champions,  their 
friends  and  neighbours,  chiefly  prided  them  - 

*  Shinty  resembles  foot-ball,  as  (o  the  constituent 
of  victory,  but  is  ditfcrent  as  to  the  instrument 
of  plaj,  clubs  being  used  instead  of  feet. 

selves. 
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selves.  Ambitious  of  excelling  their  coun- 
trymen, the  several  champions,  though  dis- 
appointed, did  not  feel  mortified,  but  con- 
sidered themselves  as  disgraced  if  con- 
quered by  a  Lowlander. 

A  huge  raw-boned  travelling  pedlar,  who 
happened  to  have  arrived  in  the  village 
a  little  before,  having  come  up,  and  seeing 
their  performance,  asked  them,  in  a  voice 
of  confidence,  to  give  him  the  stone,  and, 
without  much  difficulty,  overcame  them 
all,  and  shewed  much  insolent  exultation 
on  the  occasion. 

The  victory  of  a  Lowlander  filled  the 
Highlanders  with  dismay,  and  his  triumph 
with  indignation. 

The  old  hero  of  the  green  reminded  the 
General  how,  thirty  years  before,  he  had 
extricated  his  countrymen  from  such  a  dis- 
grace as  the  present. 

"  Ah!"  says  the  General,  "  my  friend 
Robertson,  I  was  then  twenty-four  and  am 
now  fifty-four;  but  here  comes  your  old 
friend  Charles,"  said  he,  addressing  himself 

•      to 
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to  the  hero's  son,  he  must  now  take  my 
place  at  feats  of  prowess.** 

The  Highlanders,  with  great  delight, 
poured  round  Douglas  with  heart-felt  joy, 
welcoming  him  home. 

Old  Robertson,  turning  about,  offered  to 
bet  a  dozen  of  whisky  that  his  young  honour 
would  over- match  the  Lowland  chield. — 
The  bett  was  accepted,  and  to  work  they 
set, 

Charles's  first  throw  was  a  few  inches 
behind  his  opponent,  the  second  was  about 
as  much  before  him.  The  pedlar  strained 
hard,  and  at  last  equalled  Douglas;  on 
this  our  hero,  who  had  now  a  little  heated 
himself,  exerted  his  full  force,  and  sur- 
passed his  antagonist  two  feet.  The  anta- 
gonist tried  and  tried  again,  but  found  he 
could  not  outdo  his  former  effort.  The 
victory  of  their  young  countryman  excited 
the  loud  and  reiterated  applauses  of  the 
villagers,  and,  indeed,  their  Highland  visi- 
tors, who  all  considered  Douglas  as  the 
represen fa tice  of  their  pro  :•' 'ess, 

VOL,  II.  M  "Here's 
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"  Here's  a  fine  young  gentleman,"  said 
old  Robertson,  as  he  drank  a  large  bum- 
per  of  whiskey  to  the  health  of  the  visi- 
tor. "  He  does  not  disdain  to  get  fame 
to  his  native  country ^ 

The  large  hammer  was  next  proposed. 
Charleses  superiority  here  was  no  less  deci- 
sive. 

The  pedlar,  conceiving  Charles's  victo- 
ries to  arise  from  agility,  and  not  from 
strength,  offered  to  wrestle  with  him  for 
a  dozen  of  whiskey. 

Douglas  had,  in  London,  learned  the 
Yorkshire  mode  of  wrestling,  and  wishing 
completely  to  humble  the  insolent  ple- 
beian, said,  that  as  there  was  a  numerous 
company,  he  wished  them  all  to  be  enter- 
tained, that,  therefore,  he  would  enter  the 
list  only  on  condition  that  the  bett  was  ten 
guineas,  to  be  laid  out  in  a  feast  to  the 
village. 

The  fellow,  who  was  a  successful  trader 
and  purse-proud,  agreed;  the  money  was 
staked.     The  best  of  three  was   to  have 

the 
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the   victory :     a    tough     contest     ensued ; 
Charles  gained  the  first  fall;  in  the  second, 
his  adversary,  by  a  sudden  trip,  was  superior. 
Elated  with  his  victory  he  now  proposed  to 
double  stakes;  the  proposition  was  agreed 
to.     Charles,  knowing  the  manoeuvre  by 
which  his  antagonist  had  been  superior  in 
the  last  round,  allowed  him  to  attempt  it 
again,  and,  while  shooting  his  foot  too  far, 
in  order  to  trip   our  hero  again,  Charles 
gave  him  a  cross    buttock,    for  which  he 
was  totally  unprepared,  and  so  decided  the 
business.     The  fellow  began  then  to  talk 
of  boxing;    Douglas,    who  was  an  adept 
in  that  art,  told  him,  coolly,  that  his  own 
skill,   in  that  art,  was  such  as  must  give 
him  a  superiority  over  any  man  of  equal 
strength,  and  that,  therefore,  he  was  deter- 
mijied  never  to   employ  it  unless   it  were 
necessary  for  self-defence.     The  man,  im- 
puting what  he  considered  as  a  refusal  of  a 
challenge  to  conscientiousness  of  inferiority 
in  that  exercise,    became   the  more  eao-er 
tor  a  trial,    and  had   even  the  impudence 
M  2  t 
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to  take  hold  of  Charles  for  the  purpose. 
The  pride  of  Douglas,  inflamed  by  such 
an  insult  from  a  plebeian,  said  to  him, 
''  Fellow,  I  see  nothing  but  a  severe  horse- 
whipping will  prevent  you  from  exposing 
^'"ourself  to  a  still  more  severe  drubbing; 
if  you  persist  I  shall  begin  with  the  one 

and  end  with  the  other/' "  Come  on 

then,"  said  the  other,  "  and  aimed  a  blow 
at  him." The  spectators,  filled  with  in- 
dignation, would  have  prevented  an  engage- 
ment, and  even  the  General  had  called  to 
Charles  to  desist,  but,  perceiving  the  blow, 
knew  that  his  son  must  return  it,  and  made 
no  doubt  with  certain  effect.  Douglas 
caught  his  adversary's  blow.  At  boxing 
the  other  was  not  near  his  match,  and, 
hardly  receiving  a  single  blow  himself,  he 
so  completely  mauled  the  fellow  that  he 
gave  in  much  hurt  and  bruised. 

The  Laird,  delighted  with  our  hero's 
prowess,  and  pitying  the  fellow,  would  not 
suffer  any  of  his  money  to  be  taken,  but 
ordered  an  entertainment  for  the  rejoicing 

and 
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and  exulting  Highlanders  to  be  provided 
at  his  own  expence. 

Numbers  of  both  sexes  assembled  on 
the  occasion.  The  men  generally  dressed 
in  tartan,  and  the  women  in  different  arti- 
cles of  rural  fashion.  Their  heads  were  vari- 
ously arrayed  according  to  their  condition, 
and  also  their  condudt.  The  matrons 
AND  WIDOWS,  in  conformity  to  establish- 
ed custom,  wore  a  species  of  kerchief  some- 
what resembling  the  late  fashionable  tur- 
bans. Maids,  real  or  supposed,  were  with- 
out caps,  but  had  their  hair  tied  behind  with 
a  piece  of  tape  -,  those  who  were  known,  at 
Jeast,  by  the  usual  effects  ascertained,  to  be 
neither  widows,  wives,  nor  maids, 
wore  a  round-eared  cap,  to  notify  *  their  his- 

*  In  many  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  this 
mode  of  marking  female  frailty,  by  peculiar  dress,  ge- 
nerally prevails.  Were  this  practice  prevalent  in 
London,  and  if  the  inventor  could  procure  a  patent 
for  a  cap  to  be  used  by  all  of  that  description,  what  an 
immense  fortune  he  would  rapidly  acquire,  especially 
if  frail  wives  and  widows  were  included  in  the 
regulation. 

M  3  tory 
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tory  and  proceedings.  Of  the  round-eared 
caps,  the  number  was  not  very  great,  and  the 
fathers  of  several  delinquents  comforted 
themselves  with  the  reflection  that  the 
misfortune  of  their  daughters  arose  from 
gentlemen.* 

The  villagers  enjo^^ed  a  gala — the  glory 
of  their  young  countryman.  His  praises, 
therefore,  made  the  principal  theme  of  dis- 
course; even  the  old  men  agreeing  that  he 
was  almost  equal  to  his  father,  though  in- 
ferior to  his  grandfather,   and  greatly  in* 

*  Among  the  Highland  peasants  it  is  looked  upon 
as  ahnost  an  atonement  for  a  breach  of  chastity  if  the 
^accomplice  is  of  superior  rank.  If  he  be  a  Laird,  or 
proprietor  of  an  estate,  the  friends  and  parents  of  tlxe 
fair  nymph  are  completely  satisfied,  both  from  pride 
and  from  interest^  as  generally  the  lady  so  preferred, 
through  her  influence,  procures  an  advantageous  farm 
to  some  future  gallant,  or  even  present  one  more 
favoured  in  secret,  who  afterwards  marries  a  lady  that 
has  received  from  /lis  honour  so  flattering  a  mark  of 
distinction.  Many  readers,  totally  averse  to  demo- 
cratical  notions,  may  think  that  this  is  carrying  aristo- 
qratical  ideas  to  too  great  a  length. 

ferior 
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ferior  to  Charles,  the  ancestor  of  that  gentle- 
man. 

Old  Malcolm,  who  had  often,  in  athletic 
exercises,  extended  the  glory  of  the  village,, 
told  a  tale  of  the.,  prowess  of  both  proprie- 
tors and  tenants  of  Tay  Bank,  in  former 
times,  sang  Gillicrankie,  and  many  much 
older  ballads,  describing  the  heroism  and 
loyalty  of  the  men  of  At  hoi  and  Strath- 
spey, under  their  noble  chieftains  of  Tulli- 
bardine  and  of  Huntley,  fighting  for  their 
King  with  the  brave  Montrose.  Erse 
heroic  song;s  succeeded,  respecting;  the 
giants  of  the  Gauls,*  and  many  a  fragment 
was  produced  worthy  of  the  countrymen 
of  the  divine  Ossian,  and  not  undeserving 
of  the  revision  of  Sir  John  Macpherson  and 
Mr.  Mackenzie.  The  Laird  and  his 
guests  visited  their  humble  friends,  and 
Miss  Louisa  Douglas  condescended  to 
favour  them  with  the  soft  and  pathetic  tune 
of  "  O,  send  Loui  Gordon  hame,"   to  the 

*  Fingal. 
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great  delight  of  all  present.  Douglas 
gave  them  "  The  Garb  of  Old  Gaul," 
with  such  manliness  and  force  as  quite 
transported  the  Highlanders.  The  old 
Serjeant  taking  him  by  the  hand,  swore 
that,  by  G — d,  no  situation  was  fit  for  so 
fine  a  youth  but  the  42d  regiment — ''  A 
regiment  the  fittest  for  heroes  of  our  ain 
country.  There  is  the  eldest  son  of  their 
Graces  of  Gordon,  is  Captain  in  it  at  this 
time,  and  as  fine  a  noble  spirited  youth  as 
ever  belonged  to  the  Highlands,  and  what 
more  can  you  say  of  any  man  ?  I  saw  him 
at  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  when  Captain  y 
Stewart,  spoke  to  me.  Lord  Huntley  said, 
*  I  dare  sky  that's  an  old  soldier,* — 'Yes,  said 
i,  please  your  Lordship,  I  was  a  serjeant  in 
our  own  regiment,  the  black  watch,'  and  his 
Lordship  asked  me  many  questions  about 
Ticonderago  and  Quebec ;  my  heart  warmed 
as  he  spoke  of  so  famous  actions;  his  Lord- 
ship gave  me  five  guineas.  The  next  day, 
though  he  was  walking  with  his  own  m.other, 
the  Duchess,  he  shook  hands  with  me,  and 

said 
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said  to  her  Grace,  '  this  has  been  an  old 
soldier  of  our  regiment — '  and  her  Grace, 
(Oh,  she's  a  bonny  woman,)  smiled  and 
asked  me,  how  long  I  had  been  in  the 
service.  She  had  twa  unco'  pretty  lasses 
wi'  her,  as  like  hersel  as  they  could  glowr; 
and  I  said,  '  Please  your  Grace,  you  ha'  been 
young  married  to  ha'  sic  a  son  and  sic 
daughters;'  and  she  said  she  had  twa  other 
daughters  older,  that  are  married,  just  as 
well  fared  are  these  are.  There  was  another 
very  likely  lassie  that  Neil  Gow  shewed 
me  about  the  same  time,  a  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyle's." 

General  Douglas  bore  the  just  testimony 
to  the  merits  and  accomplishments  of  the 
personages  mentioned,  but  told  the  serjeant 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  make  a  soldier  of 
his  son,  as,  "  serjeant,  you  know  it  is  rather 
a  poor  trade." 

"  Yes,"  says  the  old  man,  standing  and 
raising  himself  erect,  "  but  it  is  an  ho- 
nourable one." 

M  5  The 
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The  inspiring  strains  of  Neil  Gow,  in-- 
terrupted  the  conversation,  the  party  set 
to  dancing,  and  passed  the  evening  in  the 
\itnaost  festivity. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     VII. 

Anecdotes  of  Sir  Duncan  Dismal,  a  Highland  Ba^ 
ronet — General  Douglas  and  his  Son  relurn  to 
London — Departure  for  India — Anxiety  of  the 
Family — Charles  becomes  a  Student  at  the  Tem- 
ple— Trip  to  Margate,  in  a  Hov — Account  of 
the  Company — The  young  Lady  deeply  versed  iit 
the  English  History,  ^vllich  she  had  studied  in 
Miss  Lee's  Recess — Learned  and  profound  Con- 
versation to  which  her  Disquisitions  gave  rise- 
Display  of  Fashionable  Manners — Quarrel  of  tu;> 
Ladies  about  Gentility,  with  its  unhappy  Effects — 
Account  of  Dilbury  Diddle,  Esq.  and  polite  Spouse 
— Adventures  at  Margate. 

jL  HE  General  having  paid  farewell  visits 
to  his  friends  among  the  neighbouring  gen- 
tlemen, prepared  to  return  to  London. 
His  sister  Eleanora  strongly,  recommended 
to  him  to  pay  his  compliments,  before  he 
went,  to  a  great  man,  whom  she  men- 
tioned, and  to  introduce  his  son  to  his 
Lordship's  acquaintance.    The  General  did 

MG  noL 
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not  receive  her  exhortations  with  the 
warmth  she  expected.  He  had  no  earthly 
motive  to  pay  homage,  and  as  the  noble- 
man had  not  visited  him,  he  justly  con- 
sidered that  such  a  mark  of  attention  on 
his  part,  to  one  on  whom  he  was  totally  in- 
dependent, would  be  a  very  useless  humi- 
liation. As  a  friend  to  the  constitution 
of  his  country  he  regarded  the  peerage  in 
general  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  our 
laws  and  government,  but  individual  peers 
he  respected  according  to  individual 
qualifications.  He  had  too  firm  and 
strong  a  mind  to  regard  the  notice  of 
any  person,  merely  because  that  person 
happened  to  be  a  Lord  or  a  Duke,  al- 
though some  belonging  to  those  ranks  he 
prized  highly  for  their  talents  and  virtues. 
These  were  the  sentiments  which  he 
cherished  himself,  these,  by  precept  and 
example,  he  inculcated  on  his  son. 

A  person  of  less  note  than  the  great 
man,  who  lived  at  no  great  distance,  and 
perhaps   lives  5till,    was    displeased    that 

General 
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General  Douglas  and  his  son  left  the 
country  without  paying  their  court  to  his 
Knight-hood.  This  was  a  Baronet  named 
Sir  Duncan  Dismal,  of  that  Ilk.  Sir  Dun- 
can had,  some  years  before,  succeeded  to  an 
estate  and  title  by  the  death  of  a  cousin, 
in  whose  time  Castle  Dismal,  the  man- 
sion-house, had  been  distinguished  for  hos- 
pitality and  kindness.  Sir  David,  how- 
ever, had  at  one  time  treated  Duncan,  the 
heir  of  entail,  with  a  degree  of  coldness 
and  haughtiness  which  he  did  not  employ 
to  others,  even  of  his  dependents.  Dun- 
can, who  was  by  no  means  a  man  of  great 
genius,  had,  in  his  youth,  tried  his  hand  at 
professions  in  which  no  great  degree  of 
that  quality  is  necessary.  Not  having  suc- 
ceeded he  returned  to  Castle  Dismal,  not 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  Sir  David, 
who  had  been  involved  in  considerable  ex- 
pence  by  Duncan's  injudicious  specula- 
tions. There,  though  heir  apparent,  he 
was  looked  on  by  the  heads  of  the  family, 
and,  of  course,  by  the  other  members,  as  a 

kind 
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kind  of  hanger-on,  or  led  Captain,  and 
treated  with  the  usual  respect  bestowed  on> 
such  appendages  of  families.  Experien- 
cing many  marks  of  humiliation  in  the 
Castle,  he  betook  himself  as  much  as  he 
could  to  neighbouring  houses,  .where  he 
was  received  with  the  hospitality  and  kind- 
ness for  which  that  country  is  so  eminently 
distinguished,  and  which  is  extended  to 
none  with  more  chearful  benevolence  tlian 
to  those  who  are  ranked  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  distressed  gentlemen.  Duncan, 
at  length,  tiring  of  being  the  retainer  of 
a  great  house,  though,  at  a  future  period 
probably  to  become  his  own,  determined  to 
try  his  fortune  in  India.  There  he,  though 
neither  able  nor  enterprizing,  by  diligence, 
parsimony,  and  the  addition  of  some  lucky 
hits,,  had  realized  a.  good  fortune,  when  the 
death  of  Sir  David  called  him  over  to  his 
native  country.  Now  no  longer  Dunkie 
Dismal,  the  circulating  guest  of  every 
gentleman  in  the  country,  but  Sir  Duncan 
Dismal,  of  that  Ilk,  he  assumed  the  de- 
meanour 
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meanour  which  he  conceived  to  become  tht 
Knight-Baronet  of  Castle  Dismal.  Con- 
sidering  his  own  former  state,  he  thought 
that  the  usual  pomp  and  consequence  of  a 
Highland  dunoiiasel  would  be  insufficient j 
and,  doubtless,  with  reason,  for  he  had  not 
only  to  maintain  dignity  for  the  future, 
but  to  indemnify  himself  for  past  humilia- 
tion and  contempt,  and,  indeed,  by  this 
mode  of  computation  a  great  deal  of  new 
pomp  was  necessary  to  balance  accounts. 
To  post  up  effectually  this  credit  of  con- 
science against  the  great  debit  of  slight  and 
neglect,  he  thought  that  the  wisest  way 
would  be  to  assume  the  air  and  style  of  a 
much  greater  man  than  Sir  David  had 
done;  as,  indeed,  in  Sir  David's  history ,- 
there  had  never  been  that  deficiency  now  to 
be  made  up  by  an  extraordinary  surplus. 
He  accordingly  determined  to  keep  aloof 
from  all  his  former  acquaintance  and  enter- 
tainers, or  at  least,  if  he  received  them,  to 
consider  them  as  humble  clients  come  to 
bow  before  a  patrons,  to  admire  his  great- 
ness,. 
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ness,  to  feel  the  warmest  gratitude  for  the 
honour  of  being  admitted  to  his  house. 
His  neighbours  had  generally  too  much 
of  the  spirit  and  sentiments  of  indepen- 
dent gentlemen  to  do  homage  to  a  man 
totally  insignificant  in  himself  and  to  them, 
and  receiving  little  entertainment  from 
conversation,  if  it  could  be  so  called,  about 
mi/ self  and  my  neighbours.  The  Earl  and 
the  Duke  desisted  from  resorting;  to  his 
mansion.  As  young  Douglas  was  a  relation 
of  Sir  Duncan,  the  General  had  given  him 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  him  while  at 
London,  on  his  return  from  India.  Doug- 
las had  left  the  letter  and  his  address,  but 
finding  no  notice  was  taken  of  it,  had 
never  thought  of  repeating  his  call.  A 
person  belonging  to  Sir  Duncan  called  at 
Tay  Bank,  and  gave  intimation  that  a 
visit  from  the  General  and  his  son  would 
be  acceptable,  and,  indeed,  was  looked  for. 
To  this,  the  General,  of  course,  paid  no 
regard,  a  circumstance  which  extremely 
surprized  Miss   Nell,  who   said,    "  Good 

God, 
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God,  General  Douglas,  can  you  refuse  an 
invitation  from  a  Baronet?'* 

"  There  is  no  invitation  to  refuse,"  said 
the  General. 

Without,  therefore,  including  Sir  Dun- 
can Dismal,  of  that  Ilk,  in  the  circle  of 
his  visits,  the  General  took  leave  of  his 
friends,  and  set  out  for  London  with  his 
son  and  daughter,  and  found  his  lady  iii 
anxious  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  her 
beloved  husband,  of  whose  company  she 
was  soon  to  be  so  long  deprived. 

Matters  were  nov/  preparing  for  General 
Douglas's  departure  for  India.  Mrs.  Doug- 
las was  so  fond  of  Mrs.  Goodwill,  and  had 
become  so  attached  to  Miss  Wilson,  that 
it  was  a2;reed  that  her  dauo;hter  and  she 
should  take  up  their  abode  at  that  lady's 
house.  Charles  was  entered  of  the  Tem- 
ple. Mr.  Nevil  promised  to  assist  with 
his  advice  and  directions  both  the  ladies 
and  the  young  gentleman.  The  pecuniary 
affairs  were  arranged  with  as  much  libe- 
rality as  the  General's  situation  could  at- 

ford , 
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ford,  and  remittances  promised  from  India. 
So  long  an  absence,  and  so  great  a  distance, 
were,  no  doubt,  extremel}^  unpleasing  to 
both  the  General  and  his  lady,  but  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  children  prevailed  over 
every  other  consideration.  The  family 
accompanied  the  father  to  Portsmouth. 
When  orders  arrived  for  sailing,  the  Gene- 
ral, after  a  very  pathetic  leave  of  his  daugh- 
ter, son,  and  wife,  took  both  daiighter  and 
wife  by  the  hand,  and  joining  their's  to 
Charles's,  said,  "  this  is  the  trust  I  leave 
you.'* — "  I  know  and  feel  it,"  answered  she. 
No  more  words  passed. 

The  party,  having  returned  melancholy 
to  London,  for  some  days  indulged  them.- 
selves  in  grief,  as  if  they  were  never  to  see 
their  beloved  relative  more.  Mr.  Nevil 
daily  visited  them,  and  his  conversation 
was  admirably  adapted  for  consolation. 
He  did  not  lecture  them  on  the  folly  of 
grief,  but  endeavoured  to  dispel  it-.  He- 
talked  of  distant  objects;  mentioned  vari- 
ous projects  that  the  General  and  he  had 

concerted. 
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concerted  when  the  General  should  return, 
and  to  that  return  principally  directed  the 
attention  of  his  auditors.  He  ridiculed 
the  probable  operations  of  Tippoo  Saib  now 
standing  alone  against  the  united  force  of 
the  Mahrattas,  the  Nizam,  and  the  East 
India  company.  "  It  is  a  totally  different 
state  of  affairs  now  from  what  it  was  last 
war  under  the  government  of  Hastings, 
when  all  the  national  powers  from  the  river 
Indus  to  Cape  Cormorin,  combined  with 
the  French  against  our  possessions  in  India. 
All  I  fear  now  is  that  the  war  will  be  over 
before  the  General  arrives  in  the  Carnatic ; 
but  should  it  not  he  v/ill  meet  with  no 
dangers  nearly  equal  to  those  which  he  has 
so  often  encountered  and  overcome  in  Ame- 
rica." Mrs.  Douglas,  in  the  conversation 
of  this  sensible  and  humane  man,  and  of 
her  friend  Mrs.  Goodwill,  together  with 
the  soothing  attentions  of  her  daughter 
and  son,  by  degrees  recovered  some  chear- 
fulness.  Sidney  was  now  also  entered  of 
the  Temple,  and  very  frequently  made  one 

of 
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of  the  parties  at  Mrs.  Douglas's.  Although 
of  different  political  seniiments,  he  was  ex- 
tremely fond  of  Charles's  discourse,  and, 
indeed,    often  pushed  his  own  sentiments 
to  the  most  extravagant  length  to  have  the 
pleasure    of    contending   with    his    friend. 
He  had  read  Paine's  Rights  of  Man,  and 
supported  all  the  most  extravagant  posi- 
tions  of    that    inflammatory   demagogue. 
Charles,  with  great  force,  combatted  sucli 
pernicious  opinions,  and  with   great   ease 
overthrew  such  absurd  doctrines.     Wilson, 
though  favourable  to  the  French  revolu- 
tion, was  shocked  at  the  wild  theories  of 
its  great  supporter,  at  the  same  time  could 
not    consider    them    as    so    dangerous   as 
Douglas   represented,    because    they    were 
rather  declarations  of  metaphysical  opinions 
than  practical  inculcations.    "  Most  of  the 
literary  talents,"  said  he,  "  seem  to  be  em- 
ployed on  the  same  side.    I  should  suppose 
that  so  very  respectable  a  publication  as 
the  Monthly  Review  would   not   express 
approbation  of  Paine's  Rights  of  Man,  un- 
less 
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less  it  considered  it  as  a  good  exposure  of 
existing  abuses,  however  extravagant  its 
principles  or  plans  of  remedy.  Indeed  the 
Monthly,  though  it  praises  the  strength  of 
Paine*s  detections,  ridicules  his  attempts 
at  philosophy  as  superficial  and  absurd.'* 

"  That,'*  said  Douglas,  "  is  the  clearest 
which  is  calculated  to  do  the  most  mischief. 
His  abstractions  are  simply  nonsense ;  asser- 
tion in  general  principles  without  any  induc- 
tion to  confirm  their  truth,  or  to  shew  their 
beneficial  effect.  His  position,  that  no 
constitution  can  be  good  which  did  not 
arise  from  convention,  is  mistaking  the 
criterion  of  good  and  salutary  government. 
Government  is  good  or  bad  according  to 
its  tendency  to  secure  the  happiness  of  the 
governed.  Its  actual  state,  not  its  history, 
must  determine  this  question.  Although, 
as  Paine  says,  it  be  actually  true,  that 
England  was  conquered  by  William  of 
Normandy,  that  circumstance  is  totally 
irrelative  to  its  goodness  or  badness  now. 
It  is  of  no  more  consequence  to  one,  wish- 
ing 
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ing  to  appreciate  the  excellence  or  defects 
of  any  particular  system,  how  it  came  to 
be  formed,  than  to  one  wishing  to  appre- 
ciate the  genius  of  Shakspeare,  to  know 
in  what  precise  year  he  was  born.  The 
constitution  of  England,  and  the  writings 
of  Shakspeare,  manifest  themselves,  good 
or  bad,  without  having  recourse  to  the  his- 
tory of  Stratford  or  of  Normandy." — "But,'* 
said  Sidney,  "  admitting,  as  you  say,  not 
a  question  of  genealogy  but  of  tendency 
and  effect,  I  think  Paine  rests  his  system 
on  the  noblest  of  all  foundations,  not  pre- 
cedent— not  prescription — not  inheritance 
— but  the  Rights  of  Man.  Every  man  has 
a  right  to  govern  himself,  either  by  him- 
self or  his  agents,  and  every  government 
not  formed  on  this  model  is  an  usurpa- 
tion."— *'  Every  man,"  said  Douglas,  "  has 
a  right  to  govern  himself,  but  his  right  to 
govern  any  one  else  must  depend  upon 
convention;  such  conventions,  or  commu- 
nities resulting  from  them,  are  the  crea- 
tures  of  expediency.      It    is    right    that 

those 
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those  should  govern,  whether  individuals 
or  classes,  whose  government  is  most  likely 
to  have  the  greatest  quantity  of  combined 
wisdom  and  virtue.  I  object  to  Paine*s 
plans,  because  he  does  not  apportion  poli- 
tical power  to  talents  and  integrity.  I 
should  be  for  a  geometrical  proportion  in 
wdiich  power  should  be  in  the  ratio  of  qua- 
lification, not  an  arithmetical,  in  which  it 
w^as  to  be  merely  numerical.  I  should 
prefer  being  commanded  in  a  dangerous 
battle  by  Themistocles  or  Cimon  to  being 
one  of  a  multitude  all  equally  entitled  to 
command.  I  think  on  the  twelfth  of 
April,  1782,  it  was  more  expedient  that 
Rodney  should  command  than  that  the 
boatswains  or  common  sailors  should  have 
an  equal  share  of  authority.  Paine  pro- 
poses a  system  that  would  be  equally 
hurtful  to  the  low  uneducated  classes, 
which  he  would  promote,  as  to  the  higii 
and  informed  classes,  which  he  would  de- 
grade."— "  But,"  said  Sidney,  "  the  very 
inequalities  of  individual  character,  to  which 

vou 
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you  would  attach  an  inequality  of  power, 
arises  from  the  present  political  establish- 
ments of  mankind.  Turgot  and  Condor- 
cet,  those  most  illustrious  of  philosophers, 
predict,  from  the  improvement  of  political 
establishments,  such  a  melioration  of  the 
condition  of  man,  intellectual  and  moral', 
as  would  greatly  enhance  human  happiness, 
and  facilitate  the  admission  of  almost  all 
persons  to  offices  of  government.'* — Doug- 
las said  that  it  was  impossible  to  draw  any 
inference  from  data  not  in  existence ;  that 
when  wisdom  and  virtue  should  become 
generally  prevalent,  no  doubt  a  govern- 
ment of  much  less  restraint  would  be  re- 
quisite than  while  vice  and  folly  conti- 
nued so  very  common ;  but  until  that 
change  took  place  all  influence  on  the  sub- 
ject was  premature  and  fanciful. 

Besides  the  Rights  of  Man,  there  was 
another  still  stronger  motive  that  led  Sid- 
ney, as  often  as  possible,  to  Mrs.  Doug- 
las's, that  was  the  charms  of  woman. 

Louisa  Douglas  was  now  nineteen  years 

of 
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of  age,  had  a  very  interesting  countenance 
and  figure,  with  very  impressive  manners. 
Sidney  was  not  so  much  dazzled  with  her 
at  first  sight  as  gradually  attracted  and 
irresistibly  engaged  by  repeated  visits. 

Sidney,  who  was  about  four  years  older, 
was  a  graceful  elegant  youth,   with    more 
delicate  features,  and  a  more  slender  figure, 
than  Douglas's.     He  was   active  and  ex- 
pert  at    all    manly    exercises,    particularly 
those  that  required  chiefly  agility  and  ad- 
dress.     He  was  a  graceful  dancer   and  a 
very  skilful  fencer,  and,  though  not  a  match 
for  our  hero  at  the  broad  sword  or  wrestling, 
knew  the  small  sword  fully  as  well.     His 
manners  were  very  insinuating,  sometimes 
even  seductive.      With  a  brilliant  under- 
standing and  pleasing  dispositions,  neither 
his  intellectual   operations   nor  his  moral 
principles  were  so  firm  and  steady  as  those 
of  Charles.       His   imagination  was   often 
dazzled  by  shewy  appearance,  and  his  af- 
fections often  directed  by  present  impulse, 
without  an  accurate  induction  of  principle 
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or  consideration  of  consequences.  He  was 
always  the  votary  of  some  new  hypothesis, 
which  he  could  support  with  great  plausi- 
bility and  brilliancy,  and  not  unfrequently 
in  some  embarrassing  situation,  from  indis- 
cretion. The  grace  and  elegance  of  his 
appearance,  with  most  insinuating  man- 
ners and  very  rapid  versatility  of  discourse, 
rendered  him  a  great  favourite  with  the  fair 
sex,  nor  had  he  always  been  so  much  under 
the  guidance  of  sound  principles  as  to  re- 
frain from  taking  undue  advantages  of  his 
influence.  Miss  Douglas  was  not  insen- 
sible of  his  accomplishments  and  beauty,  as, 
except  her  brother  and  Dudley,  he  was  the 
finest  man  she  ever  beheld,  and,  indeed* 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  had  a  handsomer 
face,  with  as  fine  a  person  as  either. 

Douglas  was  not  blind  to  Sidney's  admi- 
ration of  his  sister,  an  admiration  which, 
although  he  liked  Sidney  very  much,   he 
by  no  means  wished  to  ripen  into  a  serious 
'  passion,  and,  therefore,  contrived  to  meet 

with 
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with  Sidney  less  frequently  at  his  mothci's 
apartments  than  before. 

They  had  now  heard  repeatedly  from 
the  General,  who  had  written  from  Madeira 
and  St.  Helena,  and  from  his  letters  he  was 
evidently  in  good  spirits. 

Dudley  had  joined  his  regiment  at  Can- 
terbur}--,  and  frequently  pressed  Douglas 
and  his  friends  to  spend  a  week  or  two  at 
Margate,  and  the  adjoining  watering  places. 
Accordingly,  there  being  no  business,  either 
of  the  family  or  his  own,  that  required  his 
attendance  in  London,  Charles  and  Sidney 
set  out.  For  the  sake  of  variety  of  scene 
they  resolved  to  go  by  the  hoy. 

It  v/as  in  the  middle  of  August  when 
the  two  young  men,  having  before  eent 
their  baggage  to  the  vessel,  took  boat  at 
Hungerford  Stairs  for  London  Bridge. 
They  were  rowed  by  a  very  facetious  per- 
son, yclep'd  Jerry  Cable,  who  entertained 
them  with  many  shrewd  remarks  on  the 
different  water  parties  which  they  met,  and 
displayed  the  force  and  tlic  vivacity  of  his 
N  2  Q\s  n 
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ov/n  wit  on  the  occasion.  Having  landed, 
they  proceeded  down  through  Thames 
Street  to  Billingsgate,  when  the  marine 
stores,  with  the  superadded  flavour  of  the 
dog-days,  afforded  them  a  most  agreeable 
regale.  After  dining  at  the  Gun  tavern, 
in  a  coffee-room  in  which  the  fumes  of  to- 
bacco appeared  to  be  set  off  against  the 
fumes  of  fish,  and  laying  in  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  provisions,  they  entered  the  hoy. 

Having  reconnoitered  their  fellow-passen- 
gers, who  were  numerous,  they  perceived 
that,  whatever  might  be  the  diversities  of 
individual  character,  there  was  one  very 
general  appearance,  that  was,  importance 
and  airs  of  dignity.  For  the  first  hour  or 
two  the  great  object  seemed  to  be  to  pass 
for  what  they  w^ere  not.  Vulgarity,  mean- 
ness, and  ignorance,  anxiously  desired  to 
be  received  as  politeness,  rank,  and  know- 
ledge. The  ladies,  in  particular,  began 
with  stateliness  and  reserve,  or  if  they  did 
deviate  a  little  from  reserve,  it  was  only  to 
put  on  a  different  feature  of  greatness  and 

condescension. 
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condescension.      To  most  of  them  a  hoy 
was  new ;  it  was  for  the  sake  of  the  air)^- 
ness  of  the  water  that   they   preferred   it 
to  a  post'Shaij. — "  Besides,  I  am  afeard," 
says  one   lady,    "  to   ride   in   a  shay,    lor 
Shooter's   Hill  is   one  of   the   most   dan- 
gerousest  roads,  as  my  spouse  says  to  me." 
•^— A  gentleman  in  a  cocked   hat,    round 
face,  and  white  wig,  very  ingeniously  re- 
marked, as  they  passed  Greenwich  Hospital, 
that  it  was  a  very  nice  place,  while  another, 
a  man  of  learning,  informed  the  company 
that    Queen    Elizabeth   lived    there,   pro- 
•ceeded  to  the  his-tory  of  Elizabeth,  and  in- 
formed  the  hearers  that   she  used   to  eat 
beefstakes  for  her  breakfast,  and  was  a  very 
famous  woman.  —  A  young  lady,  with  a 
delicate,  soft,  simpering  countenance,  told 
them  that  her  governess  at  Mile  End  liad 
told  her  that  Elizabeth  was  a  very  bad  wo- 
man;    that    she    had    been    the    death    of 
Queen  Mary,  who    was   an   uncommonly 
beautiful  woman,  and  whose  history  is  told 
in  the  Recess. — "  Mary!"  said  the  historical 
N  3  c;entlc;-nan. 
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gentleman,  **  she  well  deserved  It,  for  she 
burnt  the  saints  at  Smithfield.'* — "  I  think 
J^ou    must    be    mistaken.    Sir,"     said    the 
young  lady,    "  for  there  is  not  a  word  of 
that  in  the  Recess." — Sidney  had  happened 
to  have  placed  himself  near  the  vindicator 
of  Mary ;  she,  with  m.any  apologies,  asked 
pardon  for  going  to  be  so  bold,  but,  pre- 
suming he  niight  be  a  scholar,  begged  him 
to  inform  her  "  whether  Queen  Mar}^  had 
burned  the  saints  at  Smithfield." — Sidney 
answered  that  he  should  be  very  happy  to 
oblige  so  fair  a  girl,  but  that  he  was  hardly 
suiBcientiy  acquainted  wdth  history  to  an- 
swer until  he  heard  the  gentleman's  opinion 
more  fully. — "  I  say,"  says  the  gentleman, 
"  as  how,  Mary  burnt  saints  at  Smithfield, 
I'll  lay  a  bett  of  it." — "  Fairly  and  softly, 
my  friend,"  says  Sidney,  *'  let  us  state  the 
bett   fr.irly."  — "  IMi  lay,"  says  the  other, 
"  a  shilling's  worth   of  crank    that   Mary 
burnt    the    saints  at   Smithfield."  —  ''Of 
course,"    says  Sidney,   "  you   mean  Mary 
Queen   of  Scots,  as   you   know  Elizabeth 

was 
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was  Quceii  of  England." — "  To  be  sure 
I  do/' — "  But  then  to  whom  is  "the  ques- 
tion to  be  referred  ?"  said  Sidney. — Luckily 
a  school-boy  happening  to  be  present  un- 
dertook to  explain  the  whole  affair  and  re- 
ferred to  Goldsmith's  Abridgement, which  he 
had  fortunately  in  his  pocket  to  study  a 
holiday  task,  explained  that  there  had  been 
a  Mary  in  each  country,  and  that  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  had  burned  no  saints  at 
Smith  field  ;  therefore  the  crank  was  lobt  by 
the  historical  citizen. 

Woolwich  Warren  offered  to  several  gen- 
tlemen an  opportunity  of  displaying  both 
serious  knowledge  and  facetiousness.  A 
gentleman  very  gravely  remxarked,  that  it 
was  very  hard  that  men  of  property  and 
substance  could  not  go  about  lawful  busi- 
ness or  reversion  without  being  exposed  to 
such  rufhans ;  and  with  much  truth  added, 
that  rogues  had  no  right  to  plunder  ho- 
nest men. — "  I,"  said  Sidney,  "  so  entirely 
agree  with  )^ou,  that  I  think  you  may  ex~ 
tend  your  observation   a  little  farther. 
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think    rogues    have    no    right    to    plunder 

either  honest  men  or  dishonest." The 

gentleman  concurred  in  this  remark,  not 
without  a  compliment  to  the  good  sense 
of  the  remarker.  He  then  proceeded  to 
facetiousness,  and,  endeavouring  to  look 
very  archly  to  the  ladies,  said,  he  under- 
stood as  how  women  were  not  allowed  to 
visit  in  the  hulks,  and  would  have  pro- 
ceeded farther  on  this  topic,  but  one  of  the 
ladies  loudly  exclaiming  against  his  indeli- 
cacy, said,  he  was  very,  unpolite  to  talk 
of  them  things  before  ladies. — The  com- 
pany now  producing  their  several  provi- 
sions, they  proceeded  to  supper.  After 
their  meal,  a  young  lady,  the  companion 
of  the  one  who  had  learnt  the  history  of 
England  from  the  Recess,  probably  wishing 
to  shev/  her  literary  improvements  to  be 
equal  to  those  of  her  friend,  entered  into 
a  discussion  of  the  titles  of  books  (novels) 
which  she  had  last  had  from  a  circulat- 
ing library ;  for  instance,  the  Delicate 
Distress  3    the   Exquisite  Embarrassment ; 

the 
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the  Inconsiderate  Inconstant ;  Sir  Harry- 
Clarendon;  Derw^ent  Priory;  Hubert  de 
Sevrac ;  and  some  others,  that  she  had 
read  all  within  a  month,  for,  she  said,  she 
was  very  fond  of  sentimental  reading. 

"  You,  my  dear  Grizzelina,  are  now  fond 
of  sentimental  reading,  though  you  did  not 
care  for  it  two  or  three  years  ago." 

"  I  was  then  too  young  for  them  things.*' 
Sidney  had  already  begun  to  put  his  ta- 
lents for  making  love  into  exercise  on  this 
young  lady,  and  not  without  making  an 
impression,  as,  indeed,  she  was  a  very  ini^ 
pressible  subject.  He  entered  into  a  dis- 
course with  her  on  various  subjects  con- 
nected with  love.  While  they  were  thus 
amusing  themselves,  a  dispute  arose  in  ano- 
ther part  of  the  cabin  which  had  a  very 
violent  conclusion.  A  very  broad-faced 
lady^  of  a  middle  age,  dressed  in  a  yellov/ 
silk  gown,  bound  with  purple  ribband,  a 
flounced  gauze  apron,  a  green  Barcelona 
handkerchief,  a  straw  bonnet  with  pink  rib- 
bands, had  sat  rather  silent  at  a  different 
N  a  corner 
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corner  of  the  table  from  those  we  have  men- 
tioned, and  seemed   not  pleased  that  more 
attention  was  not  paid  to  her.      Next  to 
her  there  were  a  couple  of  Jew  pedlars  on 
their  way  to  the  Downs  to  advance  money 
to  the  sailors  on  their  pay,  the  greater  part 
of  which  money  they  had  received  back  in 
quadruple  price  for  slop  and  toys.      One 
of  these  persons  proposed  to  this  lady  a 
game  at  whist,  having  in  his  pocket  cards 
which  he  had  carefully  marked  for  the  pur- 
pose.     Another  lady,  an  acquaintance   of 
the  Jews,  and  well  known  to  the  Indiamen 
and  the  navy  as  a  humboaf  woman^  made 
the  fourth.    It  was  privately  concerted  that 
the  strange  lady  should  be  taken  in  by  the 
other  three,  but,  fortunately,  she  detected 
the  bumboat  lady  shifting   a  card  to  her 
partner  in  dealing,  v/ho  had  only  the  prin- 
ciples^ but  not  the  address,  of  politeness,  and 
a  card  which  proved  to  be  the  ace  of  that 
suit  of  which  the  dealer  herself  turned  up 
the  king.     "  I  thoft,'*  says  she,  "  as  how 
cabin  passengers  were  people  of  honour^ 

but 
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but  1  find  there  is  a  cheat  in  the  com- 
pany." 

"  Do  you  mean  me,  Madam/'  answered 
the  antagonist. 

"  I  do,  Madam;  and  let  me  tell  you. 
Madam,  you  behave  very  misbecoming  a 
lady.  Madam;  and  I  should  have  expected- 
different  breeding,  Madam.'* 

"  By  G — d.  Madam,  I  have  more  breed- 
ing in  my  little  finger  than  you  have  in 
your  whole  body.  Madam.*' 

"  Your  breeding.  Ma'am;  you  have  no 

more   breeding.   Ma'am,    than   my  " 

clapping  her  hand  on  that  part  of  the  per- 
son which  served  'Squire  Western  for  illu- 
strations. 

'*  D n  you  and  your together, 

I'll  have  none  of  your  impurence,  you  low, 
vulgar,  saucy  slut ;  I'd  have  you  to  know 
my  husband  is  one  of  the  topping  men 
of  Whitechapel,  and  overseer  of  the  parish. 
No  one  kills  more  beef  than  he  in  the 
whole  parish.  I'm  none  of  your  vulgar 
N  6  riffraff 
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riffrafF  people  as  you  be,  you  ill-bred 

you."— 

At  this  Mrs.  Bumboat  aimed  a  blow  at 
Mrs.  Butcher,  of  which  the  weight  did  less 
hurt  than  the  sharpness  of  the  nails.  Mrs. 
Butcher  returned  it  with  great  force,  and 
her  adversary  had  fallen  under  her  ponder- 
ous fist.  On  this  one  of  the  Jews,  with 
manly  and  heroic  courage,  stpjck  the  lady 
a  blow,  intended  to  be  under  the  fifth  rib, 
but  which  she  dexterously  drove  down  to 
a  less  dangerous  part  of  her  person.  Vic- 
tory was,  for  some  time,  doubtful  between 
the  pedlar  and  the  lady,  when  the  other 
lady  having  recovered  her  breath  and  spi- 
rits, by  a  liberal  application  of  a  cordial 
which  she  always  carried  about  with  her^ 
seized  the  fighting  lady's  straw  bonnet, 
with  the  bonnet  off  came  the  wig,  so  that 
there  remained  her  own  round  black  crop. 
The  pedlar  and  his  friend  between  them 
must  have  finally  triumphed  over  the  lady 
by  their  joint  prowess,  had  not  a  grave  de- 
cent' 
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cent  man,  with  a  remarkably  sedate  coun- 
tenance, stepped  up  and  insisted  on  the 
combatants  separating.  The  solemnity  of 
his  voice  and  manner,  together  with  the 
force  of  his  arms,  at  last  effected  the  de- 
sired separation,  and  he  prevailed  upon  the 
parties  to  shake  hands,  and  finally  to  con- 
ciliate matters  over  a  bowl  of  punch.  Mean- 
while he  entertained  the  company  with  an 
account  of  himself,  on  which  agreeable 
subject  he  dwelt  at  great  length,  and  with 
the  most  minute  particularity  on  his  affairs, 
his  serious  engagements,  and  amusing  re- 
creations. On  the  latter  of  these  subjects 
he  informed  the  company  that  he  very 
often  betook  him.self  on  Friday  evenings  to 
an  alehouse  at  the  top  of  Air  Street,  where 
there  was  a  speaking  club,  and  that  there 
he  had  often  singi/larized  himself.  "  You 
may  know  the  place,**  says  he,  turning  to 
his  next  neighbour,  "  you  may,  every  Fri- 
day, see  the  question  within,  under  where 
there  is  '  Fine  Purle*  on  the  window- 
board.  Our  hour  is  eight,  because  then 
the  journeymen   all   get  away  from  their 

business. 
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business.  We  have  several  very  respectible 
men  that  speak  there.  There  is  old  Shears, 
the  taylor,  Fit'em,  foreman  to  the  great 
shoeshop,  your  humble  servant,  and  several 
others.  I  shall  give  you  a  specimen  of  the 
last  speech  I  made,  if  agreeable  to  the  com- 
pany, taking  silence  for  consent.  '  Mr. 
Chairman;  Sir,  the  question  for  this  here 
night's  debate  is  Paine's  book  about 
the  Bight  of  Man,  a  book  deserving  the 
encouragement  of  philosophers  in  general, 
and  of  this  club-room  in  particular.  I'm 
clearly  of  opinion  that  it  is,  and  I  have 
considered  the  subject  more  than  most  of 
you;  because  now  it  is  none  of  your  old 
nonsense  about  kings,  and  bishops,  and 
parsons,  that  he  lays  down.'— A  groan  here 
interrupted  him,  which  he  saw  came  from 
a  man  with  a  white  wig,  band,  flat-brimmed 
hat,  and  a  suit  of  black  clothes. — He  still, 
however,  went  on.  '  Sir,  I  say  that  people 
would  live  much  better  without  taxes 
than  with ;  Payne  says,  that  if  we  will 
follow  his  advice  we  should  have  no  taxes. 

It 
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It  Stands  to  reason,  therefore,  we  should 
do  as  he  bids  us ;  and  as  to  tithes,  will  any 
one  tell  me  that  they  do  not  lessen  the  pro- 
fits of  a  farm  ?  therefore  tithes  ought  to  be 
abolished." 

"  I  think,  Sidney,"  said  Douglas,  "  this 
reasoner  is  worthy  of  the  cause  he  sup- 
ports." 

The  gentleman  in  black  now  rose  up,  as 
he  said,  to  defend  the  church.  "  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  I  am  a  member 
of  the  church  of  England ;  though  I  am 
not  in  orders  I  am  the  next  thing  to  it.     I 

am  clerk  to  the  parish  of ,  in  the 

city  of  London,  and  it  behcveth  me,  as 
belonging  to  the  priesthood,  to  defend  our 
church  and  clergy.  I  say  that  person's  is 
the  doctrine  of  a  reprobate,  quite  unfit  for 
christian  ears." 

"  Why,  Douglas,"  said  Sidney,  "  your 
defender  of  church  and  state  seems,  in  point 
of  talents,  to  be  pretty  nearly  on  a  match 
with  my  defender  of  Paine." 

"  However,"  said  Douglas,  "  I  can  see, 

in 
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in  trifling  defences  of  church  and  state> 
more  mischief  to  both  than  from  trifling 
attacks.  Their  existence  and  support  being 
completely  maintainable  on  the  grounds  of 
expediency  and  reason.  I  trust  to  these 
weapons,  and,  therefore,  pray  Heaven,  that 
ignorant  bigotry  may  not  attempt  to  en- 
cumber, by  intended  aid,  those  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  establishments." 

The  next  morning  our  hero  walked  upon 
the  deck  to  view  the  chalky  cliffs  of  the 
Kentish  coast,  when  the  pilot  was  point- 
ing out  the  reculvers  and  the  grand  pro- 
montory of  the  North  Foreland.  Douglas 
viewing  the  ships  between  that  head-land 
and  the  river,  could  not  refrain  from  mak- 
ing some  observations  on  the  commerce 
and  navy  of  England.  A  passenger  com- 
ing up  to  him,  said,  "  You  are  talking  of 
the  navy.  Sir — I  have  rendered  more  ser- 
vice to  the  navy  than  any  man  in  Eng- 
land/' 

Douglas  smiling  at  this  assertion,  the  im- 
portant person  proceeded,  "  I  was  the  cause 

of 
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of  Lord  Rodney's  victory  the  12th  of 
April,  1782.'* 

"  Pray  how  came  that  about,  Sir  ?" 

"  Why,  I  was  the  first  man  that  spied 
the  French  fleet,  and  told  our  boatswain." 

Douglas  remarked  to  Sidney  the  number 
of  great  men  that  they  had  met  with  in 
the  hoy. 

Coming  into  Margate  Roads,  the  master 
of  the  hoy  persuaded  the  passengers  that 
it  would  be  much  safer  for  them  to  go 
ashore  in  boats,  and  thus  without  hurting 
their  own  interest,  promoted  that  of  his 
good  friend,  the  v/aterman.  Our  young 
gentlemen  went  ashore  in  the  same  boat 
with  the  sentimental  and  historical  young 
ladies,  to  both  of  whom  our  hero  paid  polite 
attention,  and  to  one  of  them,  Sidney,  an 
attention  most  marked  and  insinuating. 

Landing,  the  young  ladies  were  met  by 
their  friends,  when  our  gentlemen  proceeded 
to  a  hotels  and  it  being  near  dinner  time, 
were  introduced  by  the  landlord  to  a  room, 
in  which  they  found  a  numerous  company 

waiting 
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waiting  for  that  important  repast.  Mrs. 
.Devv'lap  led  the  van,  handed  by  Major  Mac 
Laughlan,  who,  with  one  eye,  winked  upon 
the  personage  whom  he  conducted,  while 
the  other  ogled  her  plump  and  rosy  daugh- 
ter that  was  close  behind ;  the  deputy 
himself  attending;  less  to  the  m^ovements  of 
the  females  under  his  charge,  than  to  the 
disposition  of  a  turbot,  which,  from  pre- 
vious enquiry,  he  knew  to  be  one  of  the 
articles  of  their  fare.  Next  marched  Bil- 
berry Diddle,  Esq.  conducting  his  own 
lady,  while  a  parasol  defended  from  the  sun 
a  complexion  that  could  not  easily  suffer 
any  annoyance.  Next  came  Mr.  Whale- 
bone, stiff,  upright,  and  prim,  with  a 
cocked  hat,  the  whole  of  his  figure  and 
appearance  reminding  our  hero  of  Suet, 
the  player,  acting  the  part  of  Furnish,  in 
the  First  Floors  by  his  side  walked  Riga- 
doon,  the  French  dancing-master,  attend- 
ing Miss  Whalebone,  who  had  been  much 
smitten  with  his  charms  and  accomplish- 
ments, when  receiving  his  lessons  at  Bow 

boarding- 
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boarding-school.     The  company  were,  for 
some  time,  retarded  by  the  question — whe- 
ther Monsieur  Rigadoon  or  Mr.  Whale- 
bone  should  take  precedence  in  entering 
the  parlour.     A  buck,  in  canonicals,  led 
Miss  Flash,  a  milliner,  remarkable  in  town 
for  the    convenience    of   her    apartments, 
which  contained  accommodations  for  un- 
dress, as  well  as  materials  for  dress ;  and 
which  were  much  resorted  to  by  ladies  of 
the  first  quality ;  their  hostess  making  it  a 
rule  to  admit  none  to  her  house  without  a 
previous  knowledge  of  the  reason  of  their 
visit.     Mr.  Dashaway  next  advanced ;  this 
was  an  attorney  and  solicitor-general  in  all 
causes    belonging    to    ladies    eminent    for 
the  pliability  of  their  manners.  He  thought 
it  his  duty,  at   this  season  of  the  year,  to 
make   a  tour  round   the  watering  places; 
knowing  there   could   be  no   more    likely 
situation  to  meet  with  adlual  and  probable 
clients.     Near  him  was  a  fair  dapper  man, 
with   a  countenance   that,   by  animal   vi- 
vacity, endeavoured   to  make  up  for  the 

absence 
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absence  of  intelligence.  This  was  Jemmy 
Tete,  and  with  him  his  spouse,  no  less 
distinguished  for  arraying  the  persons  of 
ladies,  than  Miss  Flash  for  bedecking  their 
heads,  and  helping  to  furnish  those  of 
their  husbands.  Jemmy  would  have  been 
farther  forward,  had  he  not,  on  seeing  two 
strangers,  stopt  behind  to  give  them  an  ac- 
count of  his  consequence  and  fortune,  which 
was  new  to  our  young  men,  but  would  not 
have  been  so  to  the  others;  who,  having 
been  a  day  and  a  half  in  Jemmy's  company, 
had  been  repeatedly  favoured  with  the  par- 
ticulars. Last  came  Douglas  and  Sidney, 
and  might  have  gone  without  any  of  the 
turbot,  had  not  Miss  Dewlap,  observing 
they  were  very  handsome  men,  requested 
the  Major  to  pay  them  attention ;  he 
concluding  from  their  appearance  that  they 
were  young  men  of  fortune,  and  might  be 
useful  companions  at  the  gaming  table, 
readily  shewed  them  every  mark  of  po- 
liteness to  which  his  knowledge  extended. 
The  turbot  was  excellent,  and  the  rest  of 

the 
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the  dinner  proportlonabiy  good  ;  and  none 
of  the  company  were  defective  in  doing  per- 
fect justice  to  the  entertainment.     When 
the  cloth  was  removed,  and  the  company 
began  to  open  over  their  wine,  their  con- 
versation rolled  over  the  Library,  the  Dan- 
delion, and  other  places  of  frequent  resort. 
Mrs.  Dewlap  observed,  that   she  thought 
the  Library  a  most  delightful  place,  and 
that  there  were  the  choicest  pastimes.     "  I 
loves    the    raffling    so,    you    can't   think. 
When  Amelia,  there,  was  only  ten  years  old, 
she  was  so  cute  that  she  could  reckon  the 
throws  of  the  dice  to  a  T. — To  be  sure, 
knowing  as  how  it  was  genteel,  I  took  care 
that  she  should  not  want  good  teaching." 

"  Why,*'  said  Major  Mac  Laugh  Ian, 
"  dice  is  a  very  rational  amusement,  and  I 
like  it  myself;  it  is  the  fairest  of  all  diver- 
sions, for  every  one's  chance  is  as  good  as 
anothers." 

"  What  a  good  chance  you  have,"  said 
Miss,  meaning  to  praise  his  good  fortune, 
'*  you  always  wins." 

"  Far 
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"  Far  from  it,"  said  the  Major,  "  1 
have,  within  this  twelvemonth,  lost  5001.  as 
I  am  a  man  of  honour  ;  and  was  obliged 
to  take  up  the  money  upon  my  estate  in 
Ireland  by  a  mortgage.  To  be  sure  so 
small  a  sum  won't  ruin  an  estate  of  2,000l. 
a  year  close  by  Balynahinch;  my  Lord 
w^ould  have  given  me  thirty  years  purchase 
for  the  whole  of  it,  but  I  would  not  sell 
what  came  to  me  by  inheritance.'* 

"  What,'*  said  the  attorney  "  is  the 
name  of  this  Lord  who  offered  so  liberallv  ?" 

"  His  name  is,"  replied  the  other,  "  the 
Earl  of  Rawbonc." 

"  I  did  not  think,"  said  the  attorney, 
'*  that  nobleman  had  been  altogether  so 
flush  of  money.  I  suppose  he  has  been 
dcalino;  with  old  Moll  Cofran." 

The  Major  then  resumed  the  discourse 
on  the  fairness  and  advantages  of  hazard, 
and  proceeded  to  recommend  adjourning 
for  that  purpose;  but  not  finding  himself 
•immediately  seconded,  desisted  for  tlie 
present.       Jemmy    Tete    remarked,    that 

them 
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them  sort  of  plays  was  dangerous  to  peo- 
ple of  substance.  "  For  my  own  part,'* 
says  Jemmy,  "  I  thank  God,  I  have  got  a 
good  fortune  by  my  own  merits  and  abilities, 
and  does  not  choose  to  risk  it  rashly.  To 
be  sure  it  has  pleased  God  to  smile  upon 
me,  and  during  our  last  voyage  I  netted 
thirty  thousand — "  He  was  proceeding,  but 
his  wife  treading  on  his  toe,  "  thirteen 
thousand  pounds  have  I  cleared ;  what  do 
you  think  of  that,  ladies  and  gentlemen  !" 

The  attorney  smiled;  the  Major  medi- 
tated on  the  probability  that  this  account 
was  true;  Deputy  Dewlap  sneered  ;  Miss 
Flash  partly  doubted  and  partly  envied. 
It  was  now  proposed  to  walk  towards  the 
Library,  and  agreed  to.  In  the  middle  of 
the  street  a  person  stopping  Jemmy  Tete, 
seized  his  hand  with  great  cordiality.  Jem 
who  had  gone  on  before  the  r^st  with 
Sidney,  first  winked;  but  finding  this  inti- 
mation was  not  understood,  told  him  he 
did  not  recollect  him. 

"  Not  recollect  me.  Jemmy,"  said  the 

other, 
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other,  *'  Lord  !  that's  a  good  joke  to  be 
sure;  what!  doesn't  remember  our  club 
in  Air  Street,  at  the  public  house." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  of, 
nor  I  don't  know  yourself;  I  beg  you  would 
keep  your  distance." 

"  Here,"  said  the  other,  "  comes  a  gen- 
tleman, really  a  gentleman,  who  knows 
nie,  and  who  I  am,  (addressing  Douglas) : 
I  hope  your  honour  is  in  perfect  health, 
and  that  your  boots  sits  easy." 

".  Oh,  Mr.  Last,  are  you  come  to  Mar- 
gate?" 

*'  Yes,  your  honour;  spouse  and  T  is 
come  down;  and  so  I  met  neighbour  Jem- 
my Tete,  here,  whom  I  have  not  seen  since 
he  came  last  from  being  Captain's  steward  ; 
and  as  my  brother,  who  is  boatswain's  mate 
in  the  same  ship,  wrote  they  two  were  hand 
and  glove,  I  thought  Jemmy  and  I  would 
be  greater  friends  than  ever;  but  Jem. 
here,  tips  me  the  great  gemman,  and  makejs 
as  if  he  did  not  know  me.'* 

"  By  G — d,  your  tag  rag,  where  they 

dares. 
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<3are$,  gives    tliemselves    more  consekencc 
than  a  real  ffcmman." 

Douglas  begging  Mr.  Last  to  be  pacified, 
went  on.  Jemmy  Tete  soon  joining  him 
said,  that  having  been  in  high  office  and 
acquired  a  good  fortune,  thought  his  dig- 
?iitj/  required  he  should  keep  such  fellows 
at  a  distance;  and  that  he  had,  of  late,  got 
into  a  high  style  of  acquaintances,  was 
VA^ry  intimate  with  Lord  Howe,  Sir  John 
Jems,  Keith  Elphinstone,  and  Adam  Dun- 
can, and  other  great  men,  and  what  would 
they  think  of  him  if  they  saw  him  inti- 
mate with  a  shoemaker.^  "  Would  they 
associate  with  me  as  they  do  iioic?  Do  you 
think  that.  Sir?" 

"  Perhaps  they  might.'' 

"  Would  I  be  asked  to  be  of  all  their 
parties — to  go  with  them  to  balls,  and 
operas,  and  dinners.'*  Would  th^y  cany  me 
in  their  coaches  to  Lord  Spencer's,  to  dine 
with  his  Lordship,  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
Billy  Pitt,  Harry  Dundas,  GreaviUe,  and 
the  first  men  of  the  land?  I  dare  say  not, 
as  they  ??o:c  do.'" 

VOL.  II.  O  **  I  don't 
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"  I  don't  doubt  but  they  might." 
"  You  are  wrong,  Sir,'*    said  Jemmy, 
*'  I  could  not  be  in  so  high  company  if  i 
did  not  keep  up  my  consekence.'* 

They  now  came  to  the  Library  where 
the  ladies  were  occupied  by  various  cares; 
first  to  get  the  reading  of  the  latest  novels, 
secondly,  to  make  sets  for  a  raffle,  and  to 
teach  their  children,  especially  their  daugh- 
ters, to  throw  the  dice;  thirdly,  to  form  par- 
ties for  loo,  or  hazard,  with  the  same  paren- 
tal goodness,  and  wisdom,  instructing  their 
progeny  in  so  beneficial  arts;  and,  fourthl)^ 
to  prepare  meetings  at  the  Dandelion,  that 
their  precepts  and  examples  might  instruct 
their  young  charge  in  the  art  of  love,  as 
the  Library  did  in  the  art  of  gaming;  and, 
indeed,  in  love  too,  through  the  Monk,  and 
other  valuable  novels,  theoretically,  as  the 
Dandelion  did  practically. 

At  their  return  in  the  evening,  Major 
Mac  Laughlan  proposed  hazard  again, 
but  was  over-ruled,  and  loo  was  substi- 
tuted. The  Major  was  dexterous  enough 
at  that  game,  but  being  w^atched,  espe- 
cially 
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euiliy  by  Rigadoofi,-he  did  not  succeed  so 
completely  as  at  hazard,  as  he  could  noL 
lasehis  friends — the  loaded  dice. 

In   the   morning  our  hero,  walking  to- 
wards   the    Foreland,    was    very   agreeably 
surprized     by    meeting    Mrs.    Dupecull, 
whom  he  had  not  seen  for  several  mondis. 
She  had  been  in  the  country  with  my  Lord 
seeing  a  new  estate  which  he  had  lately  pur- 
chased; and  which  the  lady  was  not  with- 
out the  hopes  of  getting  into  her  own  pos- 
session.    Having  renewed  their  acquaint- 
ance, they  separated,  she  about  this  time 
expecting  my    Lord,  who  had  ridden   to 
Canterbury  that  morning.    Near  the  wind- 
mill   he    met  his  new  acquaintance,    Mr. 
Dilberry   Diddle,   who  with  much  pomp 
and    solemnity    returned    the    salutation 
of  our   hero.      Douglas   having  enquired 
after  the  health  of  Mrs.  Diddle,   her  hus- 
band, pleased  with  this  mark  of  attention  to 
a  subject  which  he  conceived  to  be  of  the 
first  importance,  thought  it  became  him  to 
be  very  minute  and  circumstantial  in  the 
-answer  he  made;  he,  therefore,  entered  into 

O  2  a  detail 
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a  detail  of  Mrs.  Diddle's  constitution  and 
frequent    complaints.     She  was,    he  said, 
greatly    incommoded   by  wind,  and  often 
under  the  necessity  of  using  carminative 
medicines,  w^hich,   with  their  several  vir- 
tues, he  very  particularly  described.     Ani- 
seed    water,    he    said,    had     been     very 
strongly  recommended,  but  Mrs.  Diddle 
herself   preferred    it    when     qualified    by 
brandy,  which  she  found  peculiarly  service- 
.  able,  when  her  complaint,  which  w^as  often 
the    case,    disordered   her   stomach.     He 
himself,  he  said,  thought  Madeira  the  best 
stomach  cordial,  but  Mrs.  Diddle,  whose 
nerves  were  in  a  more  relaxed  state,  required 
a  stronger  stimulus.     "  It  is,  indeed,"  con- 
tinued Dilberiy,  "  my  duty  to   do  every 
thing  that  can  make  her  happy  and  com- 
fortable.    She  is  an  excellent  wife,  and  htis 
few  equals  in  sense,  accomplishments,  and 
graceful  manners.   She  is,  you  will  see,  your 
own  countrywoman,  she  has  not  forgotten 
her  Scotch  accent." 

Being  now  in  a  field  near  the  hotel,  they 
perceived  this  elegant  fair  one  coming  to- 
wards 
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wards  them.  Mrs.  Diddle  was  a  very  thin, 
hard  featured  woman,  marked  with  tijc 
smail-pox,  high  cheek  bones,  and  stooped 
very  much.  *'  Observe,"  whispered  Did- 
dle, "  what  a  fine  profile,  Vv^liat  elegarft 
attitudes,  what  a  dignified  bend!  Pray 
mind  the  bend.*' 

**  I  do,"  replied  Douglas. 

The  lady  now  accosted  them,  or  rather 
attempted  to  accost  them. 

"  What,"  said  Mr.  Diddle,  '^  deary,  have 
you  been  taking  your  brandy  and  bit- 
ters?" 

*'  No,  dawtie,  I  have  not  taken  my  bit- 
ters, I  have  only  been  taking  my  brandy, 
which  the  apothecary  said  would  do,  with- 
out the  bitters;  and  I  like  the  taste  of  it 
the  best  of  the  two." 

Having  afterwards  retired  to  take  a 
^renoon  nap,  as  was  often  her  practice 
after  medicine,  she  returned  much  re- 
freshed, and  took  an  opportunity  of  in- 
forming our  hero  of  the  many  excellencies  . 
of  Mr.  Diddle;  particularly  his  exemplary 
deportment  as  a  Lieutenant  of  militia; 
OS  and 
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and  repeated  a  speech  she  herself  had  made 
to  the  soldiers,  to  inspire  them  with  equal 
valoua'  as  their  commander  Dilberry  Did- 
dle, Esq.  The  fond  couple  took  a  great 
fancy  to  Douglas,  whose  politeness  in  not 
contradicting  them  on  topics  of  no  conse- 
quence to  him  whether  they  w^ere  right  or 
wrong,  they  construed  into  an  admiring 
acquiescence  in  their  opinions. 

The  Major,  meanwhile,  was  fast  gaining 
ground  on  the  gentlemen's  purses,  and  the 
ladies  hearts.  In  the  former,  he  had  a  power- 
ful rival  in  the  Frenchman,  who  was,  of 
C02irseyV^t\\  skilled  in  all  ih^  finesses  of  play, 
both  in  theory  and  practice.  With  the  ladies 
he  would  have  found  himself  easily  con- 
quered by  either  Sidney  or  Douglas,  had 
the  attractions  of  the  Mistresses  and 
Misses  been  sufficiently  powerful  to  en- 
gage their  pursuit.  That  not  being  the 
case.  Major  Mac  Laughlan  triumphed  over 
the  affections  of  the  lady  and  daughter  of 
Mr,  Deputy  Dewlap;  and  Mr.  Rigadoon 
over  those  of  Miss  Whalebone,  while 
Dashaway  and  Miss  Flash  united  in  those 

bonds 
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bonds  of  kindness  to  which  the  Idleness  of 
watering  places  is  so  peculiarly  favourable. 
As  the  society  at  the  hotel  was  far  from 
being  inviting,  and  Margate  was  at  this 
time  very  full,  our  young  men  went  ^o 
lodge  at  Broadstairs,  where  Dudley  soon. 
after  joined  them.  Sidney  industriously 
sought  to  find  out  his  shipmate,  who  was 
at  this  place:,  but  as  he  knew  Douglases 
principles  to  be  such  as  to  hold  seduction 
in  abhorrence,  concealed  from  him  his  in- 
tention of  cultivating  her  acquaintance. 
He  one  day  met  with  her  at  the  Dandelion, 
danced  with  her,  and,  accompanying  her 
home,  found  that,  though  with  an-  elderly 
acquaintance,  she  had,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  the  directiorx  of  herself.  Sidney's 
dancing,  elegant  appearance  and  attentions, 
soon  captivated  the  young  lady,  who  be- 
lieved him  quite  sincere  in  his  protestations 
of  affectionate  love.  Charles,  who,.as  we  have 
seen,  was  no  Joseph,  frequently  met  with  his 
old  acquaintance,  Mrs.DupecuU.  My  Lord 
Sneak  had  brought  her  down  with  him  to 
Margate,  as   thinking   that,   on  a  narrow 

theatre^ 
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theatre,  his  mistress  and  he  might  acquire 
much,  more  notoriety  than  in  the  capital. 
Earnestly  anxious  that  his  son,  the  sham- 
bling, half-begotten  boy,  that  we  men- 
tioned, should  be  a  worthy  representative 
of  the  Sneaks,  as  he  must  be  if  he  was  like 
his  father,  and  to  impress  him  by  example, 
more  powerful  thai^i  precept,  with  senti- 
ments and  principles  of  morality,  he  brought 
him  in  the  sanie party ,  To  assist  in  his  moral 
as  well  as  intelle(flual  tuition,  he  had  pro- 
cured the  private  efforts  of  George  Dun- 
derhead, whoj  in  point  of  heart  and  head, 
was  most  completely  qualified  for  breeding 
up  a  young  booby  to  be  the  exact  pifture 
of  the  old.  George,  indeed,  was  not  con- 
stantly about  the  house,  as  he  was  occa- 
sionally engaged  by  the  worthy  Irish  gram- 
marian that  made  an  unfortunate  mistake 
about  Constantinople.  George  was  useful, 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  to  the  house  of  Sneak, 
particularly  by  privately  inspecting  the  con- 
versations and  deportments  of  the  other 
servants,  faithfully  reporting  them  to  my 
Lord  Sneak,  and  assisting  my  Lord  him- 
self 
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bclf  in  vigilantly  watching  the  pantry,  an 
office  for  which  no  one  could  be  better 
qualified  than  this  head  of  the  Sneaks. 
Mrs.  Dupecull^  without  much  difficulty, 
managed  to  have  several  interviews  with 
Douglas. 

Douglas  frequently  walked  tow^ards  Kings- 
gate  and  the  Foreland.  One  day,  being  near 
the  Lighthouse,  he  was  accosted  by  a  gen- 
tleman whom  he  immediately  recognized,, 
and  whom  he  had  before  heard  to  be  at 
Margate.  Douglas  was  extremely  rejoiced 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  such  a 
man  discourse.  The  gentleman,  turning 
the  conversation  on  the  grand  prospect  be- 
fore them,  was  a  good  deal  pleased  with 
the  observations  of  the  young  gentleman, 
who  marked  the  different  objects,  pointed 
out  the  various  species  of  excellence  of 
beauty,  of  grandeur,  in  the  scenes  arounLi 
them,  and  making  a  very  respectful  bow, 
said,  "  that  there  was  here  an  illustration 
of  most  ingenious  and  profound  observa- 
tions on  the  sublime  and  beautiful." 

The  gentleman   smiled,    and  Douglas, 

castin[^ 
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casting  his  eyes  to  the  south,  said,  "  I  am- 
afraid,  beyond  those  distant  cliffs  and  hills, 
there  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  wisest 
and  most  profound  observations  on  a  still 
more  moment ou.s  subject.'* 

The  gentleman  entered  upon  a  literary 
conversation,,  and  was  extremely  pleased 
with  the  modesty  o-f  ^he  youth's  manners, 
force  of  his  reasoning,  and  exteat  of  his 
views.  He  frequently  met  with  this  gentle- 
man in  the  course  of  his  walks.  One  day 
he  said  to  him,  "  you  seem  to  be  well 
acquainted,  young  gentleman,  with  the 
subject  that  has  engaged  my  attention  for 
this  two  years ;  have  you  seen  the  last  an- 
swer  r 

'*  Yes,  Sir,  I  have  read  it  with  great  care, 
and  though  I  allow  to  it  the  merit  of 
genius,  erudition,  acuteness,  and  eloquence, 
I  cannot  admit  the  principles.  I  think  he 
.has  erred,  from  being  a  little  tinged  with 
the  Q^conoviique  philosophy,  and  speculat- 
ing on  what  he  fancies  man  may  be,  rather 
than  drawing  inferences  from  what  man  is. 
He  supposes  a  degree  of  perfectibility  in 

the 
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the  human  character  for  the  existence  of 
which  he  has  no  data  in  actual  fact.  His, 
.therefore,  is  an  ingenious  creation  of  fancy, 
jiot  a  deduction  of  consequent  from  ante- 
cedent." 

"  i  have  long  been  of  -opinion,''  replied 
the  gentleman,    *'  that  metapyhsigal  poli- 
tics derived  from  Locke,  Sidney,  Harring- 
ton, and  transmitted  through  Price,  Priest- 
ley, and  Macaulay,would  produce  enormous 
mischiefs  to  society.     There  is  a  tendency 
evident  in  these  principles   as  ripened  by 
the  French  philosophers  and  French  revo- 
lution   to    overthrow    established    govern- 
ment in  all  countries  within  the  reach  of 
their   influence.      I  predict   that   nothing 
short    of  a   general   combination,    not   so 
much  against  physical    as   moral    France, 
will  preserve   the   old    institutions  for  the 
preservation    of  religion,  virtue,   property 
and  independence  of  Europe." 

One  day  Douglas  happened  to  go  to 
church  and  heard  a  sermon,  in  which  the 
clergyman  attempted  to  discuss  a  political 
topic,    probabKr  thinking   that   he    might 

thereby 
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thereby  secure  the  admiration  of  Doug- 
las's acquaintance.  The  sermon  was  tole- 
rably good,  consisting  of  common-place 
observations  against  rash  changes,  but  the 
gentleman  to  whom  it  was  particularly  ad- 
dressed seemed  to  hear  it  with  great  lan- 
guor, and  even  impatience. 

Whik  Douglas  was  employing  himself 
W'ith  literary  and  pohtical  disquisition,  or 
amusing  himself  in  parties  publicly  with 
Mr.  Dudley,  or  privately  with  Mrs.  Dupe- 
cull,  his  friend  Sidney  was  almost  con- 
stantly with  his  hoy  acquaintance,  and  had 
even  prevailed  on  her  to  accompany  him 
in  short  excursions.  In  one  of  these  he 
artfully  managed  affairs  so  that  they  could 
not  return  to  Margate  the  same  evening. 
He  had  before  entirely  engaged  her  affec- 
tions. In  the  last  jaunt  she  had  not  reso- 
lution to  withstand  importunities  fatal  to 
her  peace. 
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